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THE  ANGLO-AMERICAN  FUTURE. 

BY  FREDERICK  GREENWOOD. 

Months  after  the  rise  of  Japan,  the  yet  little  that  could  be  called  national 
ijjiportance  of  that  event  was  still  un-  distinction  were  it  continued  for  a 
comprehended.  Not  everywhere,  how-  thousand  years.  The  diffusion  of  en- 
ever.  Not  in  the  higher  and  more  silent  lightenment  is  not  all  an  affair  of 
regions  of  statesmanship,  as  we  know  conquest  and  colonization.  Religion 
from  the  immediate  action  of  certain  and  philosophy  agree  that  the  Ameri- 
Continental  Governments;  and 'espe-  can  Republic  has  within  its  own  pale 
cially  of  one  which  for  generations  has  opportunity  and  space  enough  to  work 
surpassed  all  the  rest  in  watchfulness,  out  all  the  nobler  ambitions,  including 
sagacity,  and  resolution.  There  the  those  that  need  the  aid  of  great  M'^ealth 
response  was  as  ready  as  the  flow  of  or  that  great  wealth  rewards;  and  it 
waters  at  the  tilting  of  the  bed  of  a  may  be  added  that,  so  far,  those  ambi- 
strcam;  but  among  ourselves,  for  ex-  tions  have  been  handsomely  served, 
ample,  and  to  the  common  intelligence  But,  for  all  that,  it  is  a  national  life 
in  other  countries,  an  event  which  that  does  not  satisfy.  It  does  not 
marked  a  change  in  the  whole  course  of  satisfy,  spite  of  the  grand  consideration 
history  seemed  for  a  long  time  more  that  it  is  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
curious  than  momentous.  But  strange  possible  security  for  peace.  In  point  of 
as  it  was  that  a  little  toy  people,  witli  fact,  it  is  there  that  our  cousins  feel 
infantile  genius  and  infantile  passions,  the  rub.  Something  irrepressible  and 
should  suddenly  come  out  as  an  ambi-  apparently  immortal  in  human  nature 
tious  naval  Power,  the  change  was  pres-  murmurs,  “  Utmost  possible  security 
ently  seen  to  be  far  more  momentous  for  peace,  and  utmost  possible  denial 
than  curious ;  a  discovery  which  should  of  adventure.  The  portion  of  the 
have  sharpened  apprehension  for  any  home-keeping  youth.  Rejection,  rejec- 
similar  development.  xVnd  a  similar  tion  by  a  people  sixty  millions  strong, 
development  was  at  hand.  of  the  dominion  and  the  glory  by  which 

Every  one  remembers  now  that  for  groat  races  are  honored  and  romem- 
years  past  the  American  people  have  bered.  Choice  of  a  back  seat  in  his- 
shown  increasing  signs  of  discontent  tory,  and  even  to-day  behind  every  liv- 
with  a  rather  undistinguished  place  in  ing  Englishman,  Frenchman,  Dutch- 
the  scale  of  nations.  Boundless  energy,  man.”  There  is  a  great  heart  of  the 
ingenuity,  vigor,  audacity,  a  vast  popu-  United  States  as  well  as  a  great  heart 
lation  in  a  great  range  of  country,  and  of  England;  and  the  ear  that  could 
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listen  at  theRepublican  organ  as  it  lis¬ 
tens  at  the  lips  of  a  sea-shell  would 
have  hoard  a  murmur  with  these  mean¬ 
ings  long  ago.  Two  things  have 
brought  them  out  in  something  like  ar¬ 
ticulate  speech,  but  more  significantly 
in  action.  One  of  these  two  things  is 
that  same  rise  of  Japan  of  which  we 
have  spoken:  a  stirring  and  challeng¬ 
ing  event.  The  other  was  a  thing  of 
home-production:  namely,  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  the  appeal,  the  incitement  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Mahan’s  writings;  which  have 
told  upon  every  nation  with  a  seaboard. 
But  whether  with  or  without  such  ex¬ 
planation,  small  is  the  doubt  that  the 
American  Bepublic  is  casting  loose 
from,  I  will  not  say  a  splendid  isola¬ 
tion,  but  comfortable,  secure,  and  very 
much  more  a])proved  than  regretted  by 
the  rest  of  the  world.  This  energetic, 
self-sufficing  nation  sets  out  at  last  to 
he  glorious,  to  make  history,  to  be  a 
“  world-power,”  as  they  say  over  there ; 
but  though  we  all  agree  that  the  change 
begins,  its  magnitude  seems  to  be  as 
slowly  perceived  in  England  as  were 
the  consequences  of  the  rise  of  Japan. 
Or  if  it  be  not  an  insufficient  it  is  a 
shelved  understanding — put  off  to 
make  room  for  a  flattering  expectatioii 
which  is  itself,  perhaps,  imperfectly 
understood. 

The  first  and  only  thought  that  was 
caught  at  here  when  Japan  raised  her 
flag  among  the  naval  Powers  was  that 
England  had  found  an  ally.  For  a  long 
generation  No  Alliances  had  been  the 
ground  principle  of  England’s  foreign 
policy,  and  no  good  partisan  of  either 
party  breathed  a  contrary  wish.  But 
now  the  country,  beginning  to  suspect 
that  principle,  burned  with  the  idea 
that  the  Japanese  with  their  ships 
would  be  very  useful  friends — an  idea 
by  which  the  Government  itself  seemed 
guided.  That  this  talk  of  an  Anglo- 
Japanese  entente  hastened  the  action 
of  the  three  great  Continental  Powers, 
bringing  them  into  closer  union  with 
the  troublesome  results  we  know  of,  is 
not,  I  think,  questionable.  But  even 
as  a  question  it  is  worth  recalling.  For 
now,  again,  when  a  far  greater  nation 
than  the  Japanese  sails  forth  to  share 
the  command  of  the  world,  the  first  and 
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only  thought  that  is  caught  at  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  that  we  have  probably  found  an 
ally. 

But  perhaps  I  should  rather  say 
‘‘the  only  thought  that  was  caught  at 
in  England;”  for  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  by  the  time  these  pages  are  pub¬ 
lished  there  will  be  little  more  idea 
of  an  Anglo  -  American  combination 
against  Continental  Europe  than  of  a 
fighting  alliance  with  Japan  for  the 
same  purpose.  At  the  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  the  weavers  of  the  dream  are  still 
at  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
For  the  wretched  little  war  is  still 
going  on,  and  the  likelihood  of  Euro¬ 
pean  meddling  still  haunts  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mind ;  while  here  in  England  there 
has  been  no  comfort  in  isolation  since 
Mr.  Chamberlain  avowed  it  the  danger 
which  it  has  certainly  become.  Thus 
the  project  of  alliance  is  kept  alive; 
and  alive  it  will  remain  till  the  doubt 
aijout  European  interference  with 
American  conquest  is  disposed  of.  For 
it  is  not  really  certain  that  European 
intervention,  when  called  upon  and  ac¬ 
corded,  will  be  all  that  the  proud  Be¬ 
public  can  put  up  with;  and  a  great 
deal  tlepends  upon  whether  there  will 
be  any  dictation  or  not.  If  not,  no 
more  will  be  heard  of  an  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  alliance  until,  at  some  future  time, 
other  alarms  draw  the  two  nations  to¬ 
gether.  If  otherwise,  we  may  expect 
appeal  to  the  friendship  promised  by 
the  British  press,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
hopes  excited  and  the  overtures  pref¬ 
erred  by  an  all-powerful  Minister.  In 
such  a  case  more  than  “  good  offices  ’’ 
and  words  of  sympathy  may  be  looked 
for  by  the  people  of  the  United  States ; 
and  thereupon,  perhaps,  the  shock  of 
disappointment  and  its  bitterness. 
Pity,  then,  if  what  is  sound  and  un¬ 
sound,  artificial  and  conditional,  fruit¬ 
ful  and  unfruitful,  in  the  mutual  feel¬ 
ing  for  alliance  should  not  be  under¬ 
stood  betimes. 

To  serve  a  better  understanding  of 
these  things  is  the  aim  of  this  brief 
paper,  of  which  the  first  suggestion  is 
that  we  may  usefully  remember  the 
birth  and  origin  of  the  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  rapprochement.  A  distinguished 
American  politician  said  the  other  day 
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that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about 
it  was  its  spontaneity:  its  true  quality 
was  marked  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not 
spring  from  any  sudden  or  any  special 
need.  Xow  that  is  indeed  what  we  could 
wish ;  but  it  is  not  the  truth,  and  every¬ 
body  knows  it.  The  feeling  arose  on 
our  side  about  the  time  and  for  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  of 
our  need  of  alliances.  On  the  other 
side  it  arose  when  apprehension  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  interference  was  fresh  and  keen 
in  the  United  States.  Here,  then,  was 
the  special  need  on  either  part  M'hich  a 
poor  Pecksniffian  make-believe,  both 
here  and  there,  pretends  the  absence  of. 
Xot  with  us,  however,  a  sudden  need. 
The  danger  to  which  England  is  ex¬ 
posed  by  Continental  syndicates  was 
discussed  for  months  among  ourselves 
without  a  second  thought  of  Anglo- 
American  alliances,  and  without  as 
much  of  sympathetic  feeling  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  would  have  sighed  away  a  feather. 
It  was  not  a  danger  that  gave  the 
American  people  any  concern  at  all. 
This  is  not  said  in  reproach,  which 
would  be  quite  unreasonable;  nor  need 
we  apologize  for  admitting,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  considering  the  time 
and  circumstance  of  the  attack  on 
Spain,  and  especially  considering  its 
preludes,  there  was  no  more  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  it  in  England  than  in  France, 
for  example.  To  deal  fairly  with  the 
facts  from  which  we  are  to  reason, 
these  are  two  of  them;  and  if  we  went 
back  a  few  months  for  a  third  fact,  and 
found  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Spain  the  predominant  American 
feeling  for  England  u'as  hostile,  there 
should  be  no  objection.  Inasmuch  as 
an  affectation  of  brotherly  love  may 
grow  into  the  reality  (as  certainly  its 
mutual  practice  would),  let  it  be  cher¬ 
ished.  But  considering  that  untimely 
rupture  of  it  would  merely  be  increase 
of  bitterness,  let  us  proceed  upon  its 
practice  by  all  possible  means,  and  on 
the  affectation  charily.  Besides,  it  is 
enough  when  two  nations  need  each 
other’s  help.  That  is  the  best  of  all 
foundations  for  alliance,  and  it  is  no 
bar  thereto  if  the  need  of  each  is  no  con¬ 
cern  of  the  other's.  Only  in  that  case 
(a  point  to  be  carefully  marked) — in 


that  case  when  the  need  ceases  on  either 
side,  or  if,  being  feared  by  mistake,  it 
never  comes  into  existence,  the  com¬ 
pact  drops  or  the  thought  of  making  it 
dies  away. 

It  is  not  a  matter  for  positive  opin¬ 
ion,  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  even 
from  the  moment  when  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  was  first  talked  of 
that  same  outcome  was  by  much  the 
more  probable.  Eeduce  the  pressure  of 
the  three  Powers  upon  England,  or  dis¬ 
pel  the  dread  of  foreign  interference 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  project  of 
a  defensive  alliance  between  the  two 
countries  retires  into  the  distance 
whence  it  was  drawn.  What,  then,  is 
the  likelihood  that  neither  of  these 
things  will  happen?  I  confess  to  hav¬ 
ing  thought  a  few  weeks  ago  (though 
without  the  ill-luck  of  saying  so)  that 
bot/i  would  happen — at  any  rate,  the 
first.  The  erroneous  calculation  was 
that  the  most  formidable  of  England’s 
rivals  would  prefer  a  spell  of  peace  and 
quiet — even  of  diplomatic  peace  and 
quiet.  Her  later  gains  seemed  so  vast, 
and  so  securely  held  for  further  ad¬ 
vance,  that  she  could  afford  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  “  squeeze ;  ”  meanwhile  de¬ 
voting  her  energy  and  resource  to  ship¬ 
building  on  the  Black  Sea,  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Siberian  railway,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  another  Sebastopol  at  its 
terminus,  and  the  organization  of 
Manchuria  as  a  Kussian  province ;  work 
enough,  one  would  think.  But  no. 
With  all  the  look  of  a  surprise  for  the 
Foreign  Office  itself,  news  comes  in 
that  the  diminishing  activity  of  Russia 
at  Pekin  is  quite  a  mistake.  The  con¬ 
spiracy  of  “  negotiation  ”  wdth  the 
Chinese  Government  goes  on,  succeed¬ 
ing  against  us  in  central  as  well  as 
northern  China ;  even  where  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  we  had  made  ourselves  secure. 
This,  then,  is  no  sedative  for  the  alarm 
sounded  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his 
famous  alliance  speech.  A  new  ousting 
arrangement  between  Russia,  France, 
and  Belgium,  is  no  assurance  that  we 
are  safe  in  a  policy  of  no  alliances. 

For  the  matter  in  hand,  however,  the 
main  point  is,  not  England’s  need  of  a 
friendly  backer,  but  the  likelihood  of 
European  meddling  between  Spain  and 
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the  United  States;  which,  were  it  per¬ 
emptory,  might  set  up  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  against  the  world. 
While  I  write,  that  is  still  a  dark  ques¬ 
tion,  with  one  thing  clear :  namely,  that 
attempt  to  impose  on  the  American 
Kepublic  any  such  intervention  as 
Japan  submitted  to  would  mean  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  risk  of  a  general  war. 
But  is  the  attempt  likely?  Very  little 
indeed,  I  think :  and  the  less  likely  be¬ 
cause  the  American  Government  knows 
that  good  management  will  do  much  to 
disarm  interference,  and  less  again  be¬ 
cause  this  same  “  Europe  ”  seems  reck¬ 
less  of  e.xciting  irritation  in  England. 
And  here  two  considerations  may  be 
mentioned  which  should  have  sobered 
the  advocacy  of  an  Anglo-American  al¬ 
liance  offhand.  The  first  is  that  the 
surer  way  of  provoking  hostile  inter¬ 
vention  is  to  convince  the  Continental 
Governments  that  such  an  alliance  is 
probable.  This  will  be  seen  more 
clearly  in  a  moment.  The  other  con¬ 
sideration  naturally  follows  and  is  this : 
the  United  States  are  in  no  condition 
to  resist  by  force  and  arms  the  dictates 
of  a  European  partnership  of  three. 
The  unpleasantness  of  this  fact  takes 
nothing  from  its  truth.  To  point  to  an 
error  which  we  all  shared  with  the 
American  people,  the  visible  mass  of 
their  strength,  their  abounding  re¬ 
sources,  a  limitless  but  unexaggerated 
confidence  in  the  vigor  and  tenacity  of 
a  vast  population,  blinded  them  to  their 
inefficiency  as  a  fighting  nation.  “  In 

six  months - ”  Yes,  but  fleets  are 

not  built  in  six  months;  and  what 
havoc  and  humiliation  the  States  would 
have  to  submit  to  in  less  than  that  time, 
if  their  half-made  army  and  their  little 
navy  had  to  deal  with  the  trained  mil¬ 
lions  and  the  strong  fleets  of  a  Euro¬ 
pean  coalition,  they  have  now  some 
means  of  judging. 

Yet  I  read  the  other  day  in  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  London  journal  that 
“  America  will  regard  any  interference 
by  Europe  as  an  unfriendly  impertin¬ 
ence,  to  be  met  by  cold  disdain.”  Why, 
so  it  might  be  met,  if  intervention  were 
confined  to  verbal  remonstrance  and 
advice.  Cold  disdain  would  do  very 
well  for  an  answer  in  that  case,  but  it 


is  not  the  case  in  contemplation.  What 
the  United  States  look  to  with  sup¬ 
pressed  concern  is  the  interference 
which  begins  with  protest,  goes  on  to 
menace,  and,  if  then  confronted,  ends 
with  the  employment  of  force.  This 
anticipation  was  always  implied  in  our 
own  talk  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
— “  impossibility  of  England  standing 
by,”  and  so  forth;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  look  for  it  in  the  manifest  hesitation 
in  America  to  accept  the  idea  of  alli¬ 
ance,  or  even  to  pronounce  the  word. 
There  were  other  and  good  reasons  for 
this  hesitation,  the  chief  of  which  has 
been  already  named;  but  among  them 
was  the  consciousness  that  with  neither 
army  nor  navy  for  use  against  Powers 
greater  than  Spain,  the  alliance  would 
be  premature  as  defensive  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  seaboard.  British  ships  could  be 
spared  for  its  defence,  of  course;  but 
for  many  months  that  would  be  help 
without  return  (unless  in  Canada,  pos¬ 
sibly)  and  a  heavy  strain  upon  the 
other  branch  of  the  partnership. 

These  things  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  calculated  when  and  where  in  our 
country  the  cry  went  up  for  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  compact  against  Continental 
Europe.  Xo  thought  of  untimeliness, 
no  conception  of  America  as  a  giant 
but  a  giant  tethered  and  armed  with 
a  club  at  present,  disturbed  the  minds 
of  our  enthusiasts.  All  along  clearer 
perceptions  seem  to  have  prevailed 
across  the  Atlantic.  A  great  change 
of  feeling  toward  England  is  reported 
— a  change  attributed  for  the  most  part 
to  some  restraint  already  imposed  by 
our  Government  upon  Europe:  though 
what  restraint,  and  upon  what  occa¬ 
sion,  is  unknown  to  ourselves.  But 
there  is  the  natural  and  most  welcome 
change  of  feeling:  toasting  of  the 
Queen  (who  has  long  been  for  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  she  is  for  us,  the  greatest  lady 
in  the  world),  mingling  of  flags  in  pub¬ 
lic  places,  readiness  to  dispose  at  once 
of  long-standing  disputes,  every  sign 
and  token  of  the  change  of  feeling. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  careful  and  express 
avoidance  of  “  going  so  far  ”  as  to 
speak  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance 
— even  denial  of  it  as  possible.  So  it 
has  been  from  the  first  among  all 
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Americans  with  any  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility;  and  they  were  wise.  They 
felt  the  weight  of  the  two  considera¬ 
tions  we  have  indicated,  and  above  all 
(for  all  is  comprised  in  it)  that  the 
surest  way  to  bring  upon  the  United 
States  the  dictatorial  intervention  of 
Europe,  at  this  juncture,  is  to  hold  out 
the  likelihood  of  an  anti-Continental 
alliance  between  the  two  greatest  trad¬ 
ing  nations  on  earth. 

It  is  to  the  purpose  that  the  ghost 
of  this  likelihood  preceded  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  more  substantial  shape.  Be  it 
remembered  that  when  the  thought  of 
American  expansion  into  a  world-power 
was  still  remote — a  world-power  with 
colonies,  with  armed  naval  stations  in 
distant  seas,  and  with  a  great  navy  that 
should  be  built  at  a  far  (juicker  rate 
than  the  fleet  of  Japan — Count  Golu- 
chowski  spoke  in  terms  of  alarm  of  a 
“  pan-American  ”  danger  to  Continen¬ 
tal  Europe.  He  has  a  great  reputation 
for  sagacity,  this  Austrian  statesman; 
and  he  said  that  here  was  a  peril  for 
European  trade  and  the  means  of  liv¬ 
ing  which  would  have  to  be  firmly 
combated.  What  “  pan-Americanism  ” 
meant  was  not  clear  to  ordinary  poli¬ 
ticians;  but  as  a  danger  to  Continental 
Europe  and  its  means  of  living,  it  could 
hardly  surpass  a  United  States  Repub¬ 
lic  armed  by  sea  and  land,  intent  on 
playing  a  great  part  in  the  world,  and 
in  probable  alliance  with  that  other 
English-speaking  people  whose  colonial 
dominion  and  whose  sea-power  to  de¬ 
fend  it  were  already  found  so  oppres¬ 
sive.  This  is  a  matter  at  which  we 
must  look  with  the  foreigner’s  eyes, 
accepting  his  inference  from  what  he 
sees  as  naturally  affecting  his  desires 
and  perhaps  determining  his  conduct. 
And  when  we  do  that,  we  see  at  once 
that  if  the  greater  Continental  Govern¬ 
ments  feel  that  the  commercial  expan¬ 
sion  of  England  must  be  checked  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  peoples,  they 
must  of  course  view  apprehensively  the 
rise  of  another  conquering  commercial 
power  with  which  England  could,  or 
might,  make  common  cause. 

Xow  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  the 
Continental  Governments  do  feel  that 
for  these  times,  and  considering  the 


growing  demand  of  their  own  poor  for 
industrial  profits,  England  has  more 
than  her  share  of  the  world’s  trade. 
How  strong  that  feeling  may  be  is  not 
so  easily  made  out,  but,  if  slighter  than 
we  think,  it  is  yet  strong  enough  for 
active,  determined,  concerted  rivalr}'. 
That  we  know.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose,  therefore,  that  the  prospect  of 
American  competition  in  the  same 
fields,  formidable  in  itself,  but  im¬ 
mensely  formidable  if  carried  on  in 
agreement  with  England,  can  be  no 
trifle  to  them.  We  may  go  farther  than 
that  and  say  that  supposing  the  appre¬ 
hension  derived  from  “  pan-American¬ 
ism  ”  to  be  very  strong  indeed,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  European  Powers  to 
make  excuse  and  strike  a  blow  while 
American  ambition  is  green  and  the 
means  of  gratifying  it  are  still  unripe, 
would  be  no  departure  from  historic 
precedent.  It  is  clear  that  such  prece¬ 
dent  is  in  full  force.  Civilization  has 
done  nothing  to  weaken  it  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  years ;  and,  for  the  rest,  when  the 
American  Republic  assaults  a  Euro¬ 
pean  State  upon  extra-legal  grounds, 
the  door  is  open  for  similar  attack  by 
Europe  on  the  American  Republic.  A 
spell  of  immunity  surrounded  her:  she 
reads  the  charm  backward  and  the  spell 
is  broken.  For  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  remember  that  their  jus¬ 
tification  of  moral  impulse  is  by  no 
means  unchallengeable.  Its  existence 
is  openly  denied  by  some  of  their  own 
most  learned  and  most  lofty  minds. 
And  if  Europe  were  to  say  that  here  is 
a  case  in  which  one  country  nurses  in¬ 
surrection  in  another,  and  then  founds 
a  moral  right  of  invasion  on  the  conse¬ 
quences,  it  could  make  out  a  very  strong 
argument :  which  many  commercial 
Americans  are  aware  of. 

Between  can  and  ivill,  however,  there 
is  a  very  long  distance  sometimes;  and 
in  what  goes’  before  I  express  no  belief 
in  the  European  intervention  which 
would  pit  England  and  America  against 
the  Continental  Powers.  This  great 
result  of  a  little  war  has  been  much 
talked  of,  and  something  is  learned 
when  we  understand  how  much  there  is 
to  make  it  possible.  Yet  there  is  more 
cause  for  thinking  that  such  interfer- 
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ence  will  be  avoided  than  that  it  is 
meant.  Extreme  “  pan- American  ” 
provocation  is  hardly  to  be  expected  of 
the  United  States  at  the  moment  when 
they  find  themselves  quite  unprepared 
for  great  conflicts.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  believe,  I  think,  that  not  for  a 
little  thing  will  the  allied  Powers  give 
up  the  diplomatic  use  of  their  vast  and 
ready  armaments  for  a  plunge  into  the 
Great  War.  Persistence  in  the  tactics 
which  have  brought  them  so  much 
profit  in  the  Far  East,  together  with 
the  pleasure  and  advantage  of  so 
cheaply  lowering  the  prestige  (which 
is  the  power)  of  England,  must  have 
many  attractions  where  there  is  still 
plenty  to  gain — especially  for  their 
leading  spirit.  Xo  student  of  affairs 
could  have  believed  that  the  United 
States  would  continue  forever  the  hum¬ 
drum,  out-of-the-game  existence  as  a 
nation  which  was  so  serviceable  to  its 
growth,  and  none  could  have  missed 
the  signs  prophetic  of  a  changed  career. 
Therefore  precipitation  of  the  change 
can  hardly  be  much  of  a  surprise  for  the 
watchful  statesmanship  of  llussia;  and 
here,  as  if  desiring  to  be  useful  in  the 
argument,  ^Memory  recalls  the  once 
common  idea  that  no  two  nations  were 
so  likely  to  work  together  in  the  future 
as  the  American  Eepublic  and  the 
Russian  despotism.  No  others  seemed 
so  truly  though  so  strangely  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  their  relations.  So  said  every¬ 
body. 

But  everybody  may  have  been  mis¬ 
taken.  Xational  sentiment,  like  every¬ 
thing  else,  is  liable  to  change,  or  we 
should  not  be  on  such  good  terms  as  we 
are  with  the  people  of  the  United  States 
at  this  moment.  The  sympathy  of  that 
people  with  Russia  has  certainly  been 
much  less  apparent  of  late,  and  for 
aught  that  is  known  to  the  contrary 
may  be  on  the  point  of  extinction. 
That,  however,  is  but  one  part  of  the 
matter.  The  feeling  of  alienation 
(such  as  it  is)  may  not  be  reciprocal. 
The  question  remains  whether  those 
patient  players  of  the  long  game  in 
Petersburg  mean  to  declare  themselves 
intolerant  of  American  ambition.  Why 
they  might  do  so  we  have  already  con¬ 
sidered,  to  find  inducement  very  strong; 
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and  these  are  times  when  squeamish¬ 
ness  in  international  conflict  is  a  di¬ 
minishing  quantity.  Yet  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  wdiether  the  United  States  shall 
be  forbidden  the  use  of  their  “new 
national  policy,”  I  think  that,  if  we 
look  for  it,  we  may  find  a  superior  can¬ 
niness  in  refraining.  Therefore  we 
may  pretty  confidently  expect  that 
Russia  will  refrain;  and  Russian  affa¬ 
bility  would  probably  settle  the  whole 
question  of  European  dictation.  Ger¬ 
man  fishing  in  the  Philippines  while 
the  islands  are  still  Spanish  is  not  de¬ 
cisive  of  hostility  to  America,  and  both 
Germany  and  France  have  strong  do¬ 
mestic  reasons  against  making  them¬ 
selves  violently  hated  in  that  country. 
Besides — and  this,  perhaps,  is  as  strong 
a  point  as  any — all  three  Governments 
may  speculate  on  the  likelihood  that 
the  Americans  are  not  so  much  in  love 
with  one  alliance  as  never  to  accept 
another.  There  is  much  in  that  reflec¬ 
tion. 

At  so  critical  a  moment,  however, 
and  amid  the  shaping  of  policies  that 
may  change  the  whole  course  of  his¬ 
tory,  it  is  hard  to  form  a  judgment  of 
what  will  happen  next.  Yet  this  much 
is  quite  certain:  the  adoption  of  their 
“  new  national  policy  ”  by  the  United 
States  must  be  of  vast  importance  to 
every  other  great  nation  in  the  world, 
and  it  will  be  especially  felt  by  those 
which  are  beginning  so  adventurous  a 
fight  against  ourselves  for  colonies  and 
trade.  And  this  much  seems  nearly 
certain:  that  should  an  attempt  be 
made  by  these  Powers  to  lame  the 
wings  of  American  ambition  at  its  first 
flight,  lliere  will  be  a  cry  across  the 
Atlantic  for  the  alliance  proposed  from 
this  country;  that  if  it  is  accorded 
(possibly,  but  improbably,  with  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  another  Power)  the  world 
will  be  set  afire  to  the  best  ability  of 

^lan;  that  if  it  bo  not  accorded - 

But  how  can  we  think  of  such  a  thing? 
All.  however,  that  is  “  nearly  'certain  ” 
de])ends  on  ifs.  The  first  of  the  series 
being  ruled  out,  the  rest  go  too.  !My 
own  impression  is  that  it  will  bo  ruled 
out.  For  the  reasons  given  (and  some 
others)  there  will  be  no  such  European 
intervention  as  America  half  expects. 
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Anti  if  not,  another  matter  of  certainty 
comes  into  view  where  we  are  more  par¬ 
ticularly  and  immediately  concerned. 
The  need  of  an  English  alliance  over 
there  will  fade  out  one  fine  day,  and 
therewith  all  thought  of  it  as  a  phantom 
fades. 

A  good  many  people,  apparently,  are 
quite  unprepared  for  this  result.  They 
do  understand  that  before  the  war  with 
Spain  loosed  the  desire  in  America  for 
“  the  grandeur  that  was  Home,'’  an 
Anglo-American  alliance  such  as  !Mr. 
Chamberlain  proposed  was  unthink¬ 
able  ;  at  any  rate,  by  Americans.  They 
must  also  understand  that  if  the  United 
States  end  the  war  in  a  repentant  mood, 
declining  colonial  entanglements  and 
shaking  otf  the  temptations  of  the 
‘‘  new  national  policy,”  there  will  again 
be  no  ground  for  the  alliance  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  hopes  and  their  own:  a 
fighting  alliance,  in  short.  But  they 
do  not  seem  to  understand  that  unless 
an  unreasonable  European  interference 
is  carried  to  ultimatum  point  the  same 
result  will  follow.  War  in  denial  of 
American  rights  of  conquest  on  this 
occasion,  war  in  defence  of  them,  are 
conditions  without  which  there  will  1)C 
no  serious  consideration  of  Mr.  Cham¬ 
berlain's  proposal  in  the  United  States. 
The  feeling  of  friendship  there  is 
mostly  pi’ovisional — attendant  on  doubt 
as  to  what  may  happen  when  the  time 
comes  to  settle  accounts  with  Spain. 
Does  Europe  make  no  considerable  dif¬ 
ficulty,  or  perhaps  show  itself  unex¬ 
pectedly  agreeable,  then  all  idea  of  the 
alliance  will  drop  instanter.  Were  I 
to  add  that  it  would  be  dropped  with 
a  joyful  sense  of  relief,  and  that  their 
gladness  will  be  doubled  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  feel  that  their 
new  career  does  not  begin  with  every 
door  to  friendship  closed  but  one,  I 
should  only  speak  of  a  natural  and 
blameless  sentiment.  And  there  is  for¬ 
giveness,  I  hope,  for  mentioning  neg¬ 
lected  facts  which  are  also  stones  of 
stumbling. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  surer  way 
to  provoke  European  constraint  upon 
America  is  to  convince  the  Govern¬ 
ments  that  an  Anglo-Saxon  coalitioji 
is  probable.  Whatever  the  worth  of 


that  opinion,  it  is  certain  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  suppress  by  diplomatic 
“  squeeze  ”  the  American  longing  for 
adventure  and  command  will  be  as  a 
fanning  wind  to  hidden  fire.  Like  hid¬ 
den  fire,  this  longing  smouldered  in 
the  popular  mind  for  years.  When  it 
began  to'show,  not  by  signs  but  openly, 
“  Jingoism  ”  was  the  name  for  it  even 
among  llcpublican  politicians;  and  as 
such  it  seemed  feeble  and  evanescent  to 
practised  observers — themselves  Ameri¬ 
cans — no  longer  ago  than  when  the 
war  began.  After  that,  much  less  ex¬ 
pression  of  contempt  for  jingoism.  L'n- 
der  the  excitement  of  attacking  a  Euro¬ 
pean  nation  in  its  colonies,  the  feeling 
came  out  more  strongly  every  day.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  month  of  June 
“  it  must  be  acknowledged  ”  that  the 
“  new  national  policy  ”  is  taking  hold 
at  a  great  rate.  In  the  middle  of  the 
month  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  is 
voted  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  a  majority  of  20!)  to  91,  amid  “loud 
cheers  ”  for  the  cry  that  “  we  hope, 
every  patriot  hopes,  that  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Philippines  will  be  ours 
by  conquest.  We  must  have  them  if 
we  would  not  drop  out  of  the  procession 
of  the  nations  struggling  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world.”  Conquest,  and 
“  the  procession  of  the  nations.”  No 
doubt  much  of  this  may  be  explained 
by  present  excitements,  which  events 
may  moderate.  ^loro  probably,  how¬ 
ever,  events  will  have  the  contrary  ef¬ 
fect.  The  last  report  is  of  “  an  irre¬ 
sistible  wave  of  Imperialism  which 
carries  all  before  it.”  But  whether 
enthusiasm  for  a  new  American  policy 
increases  or  declines,  the  question  of 
adopting  it  will  have  to  be  determined 
while  the  excitement  of  the  war  con¬ 
tinues;  which  is  an  important  consid¬ 
eration.  In  any  case,  there  is  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  a  lasting  return  to  the  old 
American  policy.  It  has  immense  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  such,  perhaps,  as  an  old 
nation  should  covet  rather  than  a  young 
one  cling  to.  It  is  not  taking.  It  is 
not  ennobling,  according  to  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  nobility  among  nations.  There 
is  the  fact  that  the  IJnited  States  are 
filling  up,  with  an  increasing  number 
of  poor  men  in  the  population;  and 
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that  is  an  argument.  But  the  moving  that  it  sprang  from  the  consideration 
spirit  is  emulation  of  the  great  historic  that  “  blood  is  thicker  than  water,” 
peoples,  and  a  craving,  more  immedi-  and  if  you  really  think  that  you  give 
ately  felt  (it  is  this  that  Mahan  is  most  expression  to  a  stronger  or  trustier 
responsible  for),  to  cut  a  better  figure  motive  than  mutual  need  )'ou  may  de- 
l)oth  by  land  and  sea.  And  if  that  de-  pend  upon  it  that  you  are  mistaken, 
sire  began  to  operate  before  the  war.  The  thought  that  “  blood  is  thicker  tbau 
it  must  be  far  more  importunate  now,  water”  was  no  restraint  upon  the  un- 
after  so  many  thrills  of  apprehension  speakable  slaughter  of  the  American 
lest  a  Spanish  fleet  should  be  at  large  Civil  War:  and  when  should  it  be  more 
on  the  American  seaboard,  and  such  appealing?  The  mere  accident  that  at 
galling  lessons  from  the  Avant  of  mili-  the  time  of  the  American  “  new  dc- 
tary  preparation.  Whatever  else  may  parture  ”  England  and  the  United 
happen,  the  United  States  will  go  on  States  were  both  looking  for  a  friend, 
to  make  a  great  Xavy;  no  doubt  the  and  saw  the  staunch  right  sort  in  each 
regular  Army  will  be  much  strength-  other,  is  worth  all  there  is  in  that  seii- 
ened;  and,  Spain  being  worsted,  there  timental  saying  and  ten  times  more, 
will  be  a  use  for  both  soldiers  and  sea-  The  need  may  pass,  but  the  occasion 
men  from  the  end  of  the  war.  If  the  should  suggest  a  continuity  of  good  re¬ 
conquered  islands  are  not  resigned  lations  as  a  provision  for  the  future, 
(resignation  being  nearly  impossible)  The  occasion  may  return  in  more  per- 
or  sold  (which  seems  most  unlikely —  emptory  guise  for  both  nations, 
there  are  various  difficulties  here),  they  Meanwliile  it  behoves  us  to  take  ac- 
must  either  be  annexed  or  placed  under  count  of  the  fact  that  soon  there  will 
a  strong-handed  protectorate.  We  be  another  great  fighting  Power  in  the 
know  what  that  means.  In  short,  there  world.  As  matters  stand,  that  should 
will  be  another  great  fighting  Power  be  to  our  advantage.  Imagination  sees 
in  the  world :  a  great  naval  Power.  various  ways  in  which  the  mere  en- 

And  if  so,  in  due  time  that  addition  trance  of  the  newcomer,  armed,  might 
will  make  a  considerable  difference  to  disturb  or  even  disrupt  the  combina- 
the  rest,  and  not  least  to  England,  tions  formed  against  us,  making  way 
Though,  therefore,  the  project  of  an  for  a  change ;  and  though  reason  at  the 
Anglo-American  alliance  may  drop  same  time  says  that  such  eventualities 
with  all  need  of  it  over  these,  and  will  be  carefully  watched  for  and  coun- 
though  in  that  case  the  United  States  terworked  in  Europe,  there  seems  a 
may  be  expected  to  keep  ostentatiously  good  balance  of  promise  on  the  right 
clear  of  “entanglements,”  we  may  side.  If  only  we  could  be  sure  of  the 
think  ourselves  lucky  in  the  good  feel-  balance !  But  there  is  no  such  surety 
ing  that  sets  in  between  the  two  coun-  — nothing  that  can  be  counted  upon  for 
tries  at  the  turn  of  the  new  time.  That  one  year  certain ;  and  since  that  is  so,  I 
it  rose  on  either  side  at  the  prompting  suppose  a  wise  man  would  say  that  the 
of  self-interest  takes  nothing  from  its  appearance  of  another  competitor  for 
worth.  If  at  bottom  it  really  meant  empire  by  no  means  lightens  the  ob- 
partnership  in  armed  defence,  it  could  ligation  to  go  well  armed. — Nineteenth 
have  no  other  origin  to  be  sound.  Say  Century. 


ABE  THE  AMERICANS  ANGLO-SAXONS? 

There  is  no  error  more  vulgar  than  possessed  has  long  ago  been  bred  out 
that  w’hich  declares  that  the  people  of  of  them  by  foreign  intermixture,  aud 
the  United  States  have  no  right  to  the  that  the  new  American  is  a  compound 
barbarous  but  useful  term,  “  Anglo-  of  a  hundred  races  with  hardly  a  dasli 
Saxon.”  We  are  told,  for  example,  of  the  true  English-speaking  strain.  A 
that  what  little  Englishry  they  once  more  preposterous  notion  was  never 
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put  forth  by  those  who  are  induced  by 
a  muddy  mixture  of  pride  and  igno¬ 
rance  to  retaliate  for  American  rude¬ 
ness  and  boorishness  in  the  past  by 
British  rudeness  and  boorishness  in  the 
present.  Fortunately  these  extreme 
anti-Americans  are  few  and  significant 
of  little;  but  nevertheless  a  consider¬ 
able  section  of  “  the  better-vulgar  ”  are 
apt  to  take  up  and  believe  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  xVmericans  have  to  a 
large  extent  ceased  to  possess  the  right 
to  call  themselves  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  examine  the  facts.  To 
'  begin  with,  we  must  say  that  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  argue  the  matter  with 
ethnographical  precision.  All  that  we 
want  to  assert,  and  that  we  can  assert 
with  perfect  equanimity,  is  that  the 
American  people  are  as  Anglo-Saxon 
as  the  British  people.  That  is  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  smash  the 
argument  that  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try  have  no  concern  with  America 
owing  to  recent  changes  in  its  popula¬ 
tion.  The  Anglo-Saxons  of  the  British 
Isles,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  the  Eng- 
lish-speakers  of  the  British  Isles,  are 
made  up  of  Englsh,  Scotch,  Irish  and 
Welsh.  Three  of  these  divisions  are, 
of  course,  not  Anglo- Sa.xons ;  but  if 
they  are  rightly  to  be  counted  as  Anglo- 
Saxons  here,  they  must  be  rightly 
counted  Anglo-Saxons  in  America.  No 
doubt  enormous  numbers  of  true  for¬ 
eigners  have  come  into  the  United 
States,  but  so  they  have  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  considering  how  small 
was  our  population  when  the  first 
Flemings  landed,  and  afterward  when 
the  French  and  German  Protestant 
refugees  arrived,  we  cannot  claim  any 
very  great  immunity  from  foreign  inter¬ 
mixture.  At  any  rate,  in  America  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  is  com¬ 
posed  of  natural  English-speakers — 
that  is,  of  men  who  belong  to  the  races 
to  whom  English  has  become  the  nat¬ 
ural  tongue.  We  should  greatly  doubt 
if  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the 
population  was  of  foreign  or  of  un¬ 
mixed  foreign  origin — using  that  term, 
of  course,  to  mean  people  who  did  not 
naturally  speak  English. 

But  though  a  study  of  the  census  re¬ 


turns  show  clearly  and  decidedly 
enough  that  the  Americans  are  not  for¬ 
eigners,  there  is  a  far  more  satisfactory 
way  of  proving  that  fact.  The  ethos, 
morale  and  natural  characteristics  of 
the  Republic  are  distinctly  Anglo-Sax¬ 
on — quite  as  distinctly  as  are  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  best  way 
of  determining  the  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics  of  a  nation  are  to  observe 
(1)  the  men  who  rule  it,  lead  it  and 
represent  it,  (2)  its  religious  proclivi¬ 
ties,  (3)  the  system  of  law  under  which 
it  lives,  (4)  its  literature.  Now,  we 
claim  that  in  all  these  respects  America 
is  overwhelmingly  Anglo-Saxon.  Take 
the  names  of  the  men  who  have  ruled 
America  in  the  past  and  who  rule  her 
now.  Every  one  of  them  has  the  true 
English  ring.  Are  not  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  English  names? 
Take  the  names  of  the  presidents  from 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic — Wash¬ 
ington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Adams,  Jackson.  They  are 
quite  as  English  as  those  of  our  own 
premiers.  In  the  whole  list  the  only 
name  which  is  not  English,  or  Scotch, 
or  Irish  is  Van  Buren,  a  Knickerbocker 
from  New  York.  But  no  one  seriously 
puts  Van  Buren  among  the  great  men 
of  the  Republic.  This  is  ancient  his¬ 
tory  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Look  at  the  men 
who  rule  America  to-day.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  Mr.  McKinley,  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  is  Mr.  Hobart.  The  Secretary  of 
State  was  Mr.  Sherman,  and  is  Mr. 
Day.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  Mr.  Gage.  The  Secretaries  of  War 
and  of  the  Navy  are  Mr.  Alger  and  Mr. 
Long.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
Mr.  Cornelius  Bliss.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  on ;  not  a  single  member 
of  the  Cabinet  has  a  foreign  name.  If 
we  consider  the  question  of  religion, 
we  shall  at  once  have  to  admit  that  the 
religious  complexion  of  America  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  and  intensely  Anglo-Saxon — too 
Anglo-Saxon,  assert  many  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  critics.  Look  next  at  American 
law.  Throughout  the  Union  the  com¬ 
mon  law  of  England  is  the  law  of  the 
land.  In  only  one  State,  Louisiana,  its 
principles  do  not  hold ;  and  as  our  legal 
readers  will  remember,  that  great  jur¬ 
ist,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  laid  it  down 
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that  the  common  law  of  England  is 
part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States. 
The  courts  of  Michigan  are  more 
Anglo-Saxon  than  those  of  Edinburgh. 
Lastly,  the  literature  of  America  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  Anglo-Saxon.  What  could  be 
more  Anglo-Saxon  or  more  “  right 
English  ”  than  Fenimore  Cooper,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Lowell?  The  statement  is  as 
true  of  the  living  as  of  the  dead. 
Howells,  for  example,  in  spite  of  his 
literary  system,  is  intensely  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  feeling.  It  is,  however,  not 
necessary  to  labor  the  point.  As  Car¬ 
lyle  said,  we  are  all  subjects  of  King 
Shakespeare.  As  long  as  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  acknowledge  that  allegiance,  and 
in  truth  none  could  be  more  loyal,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their  Englishry. 
It  takes  an  Anglo-Sa.xon — that  is,  one 
who  has  been  brought  up  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  from  a  child  and  whose  father  and 
mother  thought  in  English — to  appre¬ 
ciate  Shakespeare  properly.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  may  write  far  more  learned  treat¬ 
ises  on  Shakespeare’s  use  of  the  infini¬ 
tive  than  we  do  or  can,  and  may  seize 
a  dozen  new  points  in  Hamlet’s  soul, 
but  they  do  not  appreciate  the  poet  as 
does  the  true  Anglo-Saxon.  Only  an 
American  or  an  Englishman  can  read 
Henry  IV.”  and  “  Henry  A'.”  and  feel 
the  blood  tingling  in  his  veins  or  his 
sides  shaking  with  laughter.  That  is 
our  history,  our  poetry,  our  life,  and  no 
other  race  can  understand  it  and  love 
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it  as  we  do.  At  this  very  moment  it  is 
an  American  editor  and  American  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  Furness  and  Messrs.  Lip- 
pineott  (good  Anglo-Saxon  names 
both),  who  are  publishing  the  most  e.x- 
haustive  collection  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  ever  given  to  the  world. 

A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  another 
point.  We  are  all  very  anxious  just 
now,  and  rightly  anxious,  to  declare 
that  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  Colonies 
are,  as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire, 
full  partakers  with  us  in  our  great 
heritage.  But  if  we  consider  all  the 
white,  self-governing  peoples  of  the 
British  Empire  as  one,  our  population 
becomes  perhaps  less  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon  than  that  of  America.  If 
we  throw  in  the  French  Can¬ 
adians  and  the  Cape  Dutch,  as 
M'ell  as  all  the  Germans  that  have 
settled  in  our  Colonies,  the  population 
of  the  Empire  will  show  a  very  strong 
foreign  element.  AVe  do  not  deplore 
the  fact,  but  rather  rejoice  in  it,  for  as 
long  as  our  governing  force,  our  re¬ 
ligious  impulse,  our  law  and  our  liter¬ 
ature  remain  Anglo-Saxon,  the  mix¬ 
ture  does  good,  not  harm.  Still,  the 
fact  is  worth  noting.  Those  who  try 
to  draw  an  ethnological  indictment 
against  the  United  States  will  find  that 
it  will  come  home  to  roost  when  they 
consider  the  Anglo-Saxondom  of  the 
British  Empire. — Spectator. 


AT  SUNSET.  " 

A  SOUNDING  rain  at  dawn  to-day 
In  silver  flashes  earthward  rang; 

Then  slow,  huge  clouds,  distressful,  gray. 
Hid  all  the  laughing  blue  away. 

And  draggled  birds  no  longer  sang. 

But  now  at  eve  the  sounding  rain, 

AVhich  fell  at  dawn,  like  silver  ringing, 
Beturns  in  pomp  to  heaven  again; 

Purple  and  gold  adorn  its  train. 

And  all  the  happy  birds  are  singing. 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLAXDEKS. 


BY  LUCY  M.  J.  GARNETT. 


Both  the  great  island  possessions — 
in  the  West  and  East  Indies  respective¬ 
ly — which  are  now  the  seats  of  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
were,  for  a  time  during  last  century, 
possessions  of  the  British  Empire.  Ha¬ 
vana  and  Manila  were  both  captured 
by  Great  Britain  in  1762,  and  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  occupied,  A  very 
rare  and  interesting  “Plain  Narrative” 
of  the  capture  of  Manila  was  published 
by  Rear-Admiral  Cornish  and  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Draper  in  reply  to  accu¬ 
sations  of  infringement  of  the  Capitu¬ 
lations  made  against  these  officers  by 
the  Spaniards.  Their  own  allegations 
are  sufficiently  strong :  “  Through  the 

whole  of  the  above  transactions  the 
Spaniards,  by  evasions,  avoided  com¬ 
plying  with  the  Capitulations  in  every 
one  respect,  except  in  bringing  the 
money  from  the  Misericordia  and  Or- 
dentacara  [ships],  which  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  secrete.  They  baseful ly 
and  ungratefully  took  up  arms  against 
us  after  having  their  lives  given  them. 
They  preached  publicly  in  their 
churches  rebellion,”  etc.  At  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  however  (1763),  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  Seven  Years’  War,  Canada, 
Louisiana,  and  various  islands  in  the 
West  Indies  having  been  eeded  by 
France,  and  Florida  and  Minorca  by 
Spain,  Great  Britain  on  her  part  ceded 
to  the  latter  pow'er  Cuba  and  the  Phil¬ 
ippines.  Yet  there  is  still  to  be  seen 
— or  was  during  my  residence  at  Ma¬ 
nila — at  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig,  and 
under  the  ramparts,  a  dilapidated  brick 
and  stucco  monument  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  celebrating  the  expulsion  of  the 
invading  British  by  the  noble  and  pa- 
triotie  Don  Simon  de  Anda — an  in¬ 
scription  which  afforded  great  amuse¬ 
ment  to  British  naval  officers  visiting 
the  port. 

Few  island  clusters  are  so  uniformly 
beautiful  as  the  Philippine  group,  nor 
among  these  can  any  vie  with  its  chief 
island,  Luzon,  in  verdure-clad,  cloud- 
capped  mountains,  fertile  plains  and 


valleys,  wide  fresh-water  rivers,  placid 
inland  lakes,  and  sparkling  waterfalls. 
Discovered  by  the  great  Magellan  in 
1521,  and  named  twenty-one  years  later 
by  Villalobos  in  honor  of  Phillip  II., 
then  Prince  of  Asturia,this  archipelago 
was  finally  won  for  the  Spanish  Crowm 
by  the  intrepid  Miguel  de  Legaspi. 
First  obtaining  a  footing  in  Cebu,  he, 
in  1564,  subdued  part  of  Luzon,  and 
founded  Manila,  gradually  extending 
the  Spanish  Dominion  into  the  rest  of 
the  islands  forming  this  group. 

The  Philippine  islanders  eomprise 
many  races  and  tribes,  presenting  va¬ 
ried  characteristics.  They  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  classed  generally  into  three 
chief  groups:  Ilocan  Malays  in  the 
north  of  the  archipelago,  Tagals  in  the 
centre,  and  Bisayans  in  the  south.  In 
the  north  more  particularly  there  is  an 
infusion  of  Chinese,  Formosan,  and 
Japanese  blood;  on  the  eastern  shores 
are  traces  of  Polynesian  or  Papuan 
admixture ;  w’hile  part  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  large  southern  island 
of  Mindanao  resemble  the  Dyaks 
of  the  opposite  Bornean  coast. 
But  though  the  Philippines  have 
been  for  over  three  centuries  a 
Spanish  possession,  it  is  computed 
that,  at  the  present  day,  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  of  Luzon,  and 
one-fourth  of  that  of  the  southern  Bis- 
ayas  islands  are  still  unsubjected  to 
Spain,  while  in  Mindanao  only  small 
portions  of  the  coast  districts  are  oe- 
cupied  by  the  Spaniards.  The  only 
seetion  of  the  native  inhabitants  whieh 
has  been  completely  subdued,  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  domesticated  are 
the  Tagals,  and  some  of  the  Bisayans 
of  the  southern  islands. 

The  Tagals  are  of  a  markedly  Malay 
type,  having  smooth  black  hair,  prom¬ 
inent  cheek  bones,  large  lively  eyes, 
and  fiattish  noses  with  dilated  nos¬ 
trils.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  of  rather 
low  stature,  slightly  built,  and  of  a 
copper  color,  more  or  less  dark.  The 
absence  of  beard  in  the  men  gives  them 
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a  juvenile  appearance  even  when  mid¬ 
dle  aged,  and  their  features  generally 
are  smooth,  smiling,  and  unworn. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  orig¬ 
inal  character  of  the  Tagals,  it  has 
doubtless  been  greatly  modified  by  their 
subjection  to  Spanish  rule,  and  equally 
BO  %  their  conversion  to  Christianity; 
and  they  now  present  such  a  strange 
compound  of  contradictory  qualities 
that  their  moral  portrait  is  difficult 
to  depict.  The  character  of  the  do¬ 
mesticated  native  is,  indeed,  a  series  of 
surprises.  Those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  study  him  are  every  year  led  to  some 
new  conclusion.  Perhaps  it  is  best 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
priests:  “They  are  big  children,  whom 
one  must  treat  as  little  ones.”  The 
Tagal’s  leading  characteristics,  how¬ 
ever,  doubtless  depend  less  on  himself 
than  on  natural  laws — he  is  what  his 
environment  has  made  him.  The  old 
tribal  customs,  which  had  the  good  of 
the  community  for  their  aim,  and  con¬ 
stituted  his  primitive  morality,  are 
now,  when  not  altogether  forgotten,  re¬ 
served  for  native  intercourse;  and  the 
Tagal  has  no  moral  code  to  direct  his 
dealings  with  his  Spanish  master,  save 
that  which  he  has  himself  taught  his 
servant.  Before  entering  the  palm- 
leaf  hut  of  a  friend,  he  will  spend  fully 
three  minutes  in  the  interchange  of 
courteous  phrases ;  but  he  enters  a 
European  house  without  ceremony.  A 
Tagal  keeps  his  word,  and  yet  he  is 
a  liar.  Anger  he  holds  in  horror,  he 
compares  it  to  madness,  and  prefers 
to  it  drunkenness,  which  he  also  greatly 
despises.  Insult  and  injustice  he  can¬ 
not  brook,  and  will  unhesitatingly  use 
the  knife  to  avenge  either.  He  will 
never  willingly  confess  a  fault,  but  lie 
to  hide  it;  3"et  he  receives  a  flogging 
for  it  Muthout  a  murmur.  Debt  he 
considers  rather  as  an  inconvenience 
than  a  calamity;  when  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  he  will  spend  all  his  ready 
cash  on  a  feast  to  his  friends,  to  keep 
up  appearances;  and  he  never  thinks 
of  returning  a  loan  unsolicited.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  never  repudiates 
his  debts,  but  transmits  them  to  his 
heirs  if,  at  his  death,  they  remain  un¬ 
paid.  Misfortune  he  bears  with  stoical 
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and  fatalist  indifference ;  concerned 
only  with  his  immediate  necessities,  he 
is  apt  to  let  the  morrow  take  care  of 
itself.  Under  the  eye  of  a  master  he 
is  the  most  tractable  of  beings,  and  will 
go  without  food  for  hours,  without 
complaint,  if  supplied  with  betel-nut  to 
chew.  He  gives  himself  no  airs  as  a 
servant,  and  if  hired  as  a  coachman 
will  raise  no  objection  to  being  em¬ 
ployed  as  cook,  carpenter,  or  lioatman, 
being  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any¬ 
thing.  He  has  a  profound  respect  for 
the  elders  of  his  family,  treats  his  chil¬ 
dren  kindl\’,  and  e.xtends  his  aid  and 
protection  to  every  one  claiming  rela¬ 
tionship,  however  remote.  When,  in 
the  interior,  he  is  called  upon  to  offer 
hospitality  to  strangers,  he  not  only 
refuses  to  accept  payment  from  them 
in  return,  l)ut  places  at  their  disposal 
his  ponies,  vehicles,  and  gun,  and  shows 
them  every  attention  in  his  power.  An 
intrepid  climber  and  rider,  he  mounts 
the  tall  forest  trees  like  a  monkey, 
using  feet  and  hands  equally;  he 
rides  bare-backed  the  most  spirited 
pony,  plunges,  without  hesitation,  into 
shark-infested  waters,  and  dives  into 
alligator-haunted  lakes  to  attack  their 
occupants.  Endowed  himself  with 
courage  of  this  description,  he  has  the 
greatest  admiration  for  bravery  in 
others,  and  an  equal  contempt  for  eow- 
ardice.  Under  a  leader  in  whom  he 
has  confidence  he  makes  an  excellent 
soldier  ;  but,  losing  him,  he  becomes  at 
once  demoralized.  Incapable  of  organ¬ 
ization  on  any  considerable  scale,  no 
revolt,  if  confined  exclusively  to  the 
Tagals,  would  have  a  chance  of  suc¬ 
cess. 

Brigandage,  which  has  long  been 
common  in  these  islands,  first  came 
into  prominence  about  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century'.  This  profes¬ 
sion  has  a  great  attraction  for  the  Ta¬ 
gal,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  pain 
he  may  derive  from  it,  as  of  the  life 
of  freedom  it  offers  him,  and  escape 
from  payment  of  the  tributo  which, 
though  l\y  no  means  a  heavy  tax, 
he  much  disliked  paying  in  the 
years  before  its  repeal.  I  have  heard 
of  cases  when  the  only  reason  for 
a  native’s  taking  to  the  mountains  has 
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been  his  unreadiness  with  the  few  shil¬ 
lings  demanded  of  him,  probably  lost 
in  tlie  cock-pit  on  the  preceding  day. 
These  outlaws  are  occasionally  arrested 
by  the  Guardia  Civile,  and  lodged  in 
prison;  but  by  the  connivance  of  the 
legal  functionaries,  who  fear  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  their  comrades,  they  are 
either  set  free,  allowed  to  escape,  or  are 
comfortably  established  in  some  penal 
settlement.  The  more  ignorant  Tagals 
of  this  class  believe  that  certain  per¬ 
sons  are  endowed  with  an  uncanny 
power,  called  by  them  anting-anting, 
which  renders  its  possessor  invulner¬ 
able.  Brigands,  when  captured,  are 
often  found  wearing  a  medallion  with 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  some  saint, 
as  a  symbol  of  anting.  The  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  famous  shrine  of  Antipolo, 
to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  again 
to  refer,  and  the  hills  of  San  Mateo, 
are  favorite  haunts  of  these  marauders, 
though  we  certainly  saw  nothing  of  them 
during  a  delightful  e.xcursion  made  to 
the  latter  region.  Another  class  of 
outlaws,  known  as  remontados,  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  hills.  As  their  name 
implies,  they  are  natives  w'ho,  weary 
of  the  thraldom  of  civilization,  have 
cast  it  aside  to  return  to  the  wild,  free 
life  of  their  remote  ancestors,  with  no 
ta.xes  to  pay,  no  forced  labor  to  per¬ 
form,  their  wants  satisfied  w'ith  game 
from  the  hills,  fish  from  the  streams, 
berries  and  wild  honey  from  the  woods. 

Gambling  may  be  said  to  be  the 
one  vice  of  the  Philippine  Islander, 
and  takes  ehiefiy  the  form  of  cock- 
fighting — more  ruinous  for  him  in  its 
effects  than  the  earthquakes  and  cy¬ 
clones  by  which  his  home  is  occasion¬ 
ally  devastated.  With  the  Tagal,  even 
more  than  with  the  Malay  generally, 
this  pastime  is  a  passion  pushed  to  the 
e.xtrcme.  In  every  native  hut,  in  every 
craft  fioating  on  the  Pasig,  a  cock  is 
to  be  found  undergoing  training  as 
careful  as  that  bestowed  in  the  West  on 
a  race-horse — though  perhaps  to  perish 
on  its  first  appearance  in  the  lists.  A 
native  at  leisure  is  seldom  seen  with¬ 
out  his  game-cock,  a  pretty  creature, 
not  much  larger  than  a  bantam,  which 
he  carries  under  his  arm;  and  should 
his  hut  take  fire,  his  first  thought  is 


this  favorite,  which,  having  secured,  he 
leaves  the  rest  to  fate.  Cock-fights  are 
held  regularly  on  Sundays  and  festi¬ 
vals,  and  in  IManila,  on  one  day  in  the 
week  as  well;  and  the  laws  regulating 
them,  which  contain  as  many  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  clauses,  are  very  strict.  The  spec¬ 
tators  stand,  or  squat  on  their  heels — 
the  favorite  native  posture — on  a  slop¬ 
ing  floor,  at  the  foot  of  tvhich  are  the 
lists.  The  maximum  stake  is  fifty  dol¬ 
lars,  and  one  spur  only  is  allowed  to 
each  cock.  The  Chinaman,  who  farms 
the  gallera,  collects  the  bets,  which, 
relatively  to  the  w'ealth  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  are  enormous,  Tagals  of  the  poor¬ 
est  class  often  staking  from  three  to 
four  dollars,  and  going  supperless  to 
bed  in  consequence.  Meantime  the 
owners  of  the  first  combatants  are  arm¬ 
ing  their  champions  with  a  sharp  steel 
spur  some  two  and  a  half  inches  long, 
with  as  much  care  as  is  given  to  sad¬ 
dling  a  horse  for  the  Derby.  When  all 
the  bets  have  been  collected,  the  cocks 
are  faced.  Should  one  run  away  with¬ 
out  being  injured,  which  does  not  often 
occur,  he  is  declared  beaten,  and  a 
new  antagonist  brought  to  face  the 
victor.  This  time  the  combatants  are 
probably  more  equally  matched,  and 
the  excitement  of  the  reeking  crowd  of 
Tagals  and  Chinamen  increases.  The 
cocks  fly  at  one  another,  meeting  breast 
to  breast,  their  uplifted  claws  directing 
the  points  of  their  spurs  .at  the  adver¬ 
sary,  again  and  again  endeavoring  to 
strike  a  fell  blow,  chance  generally  de¬ 
termining  the  victory  according  to  the 
vulnerability  of  the  part  penetrated  by 
the  blade.  At  last  one  of  the  cocks 
reels,  falls,  and  expires,  and  the  vic¬ 
tor  executes  a  triumphant  dance  over 
the  bleeding  corpse  of  his  vanquished 
foe,  while  the  shouts  and  exclamations 
in  Tagoloc  and  Chinese,  which  have 
accompanied  the  struggle,  increase  to 
a  perfect  babel. 

Another  form  of  gambling,  to  which 
the  women  are  almost  as  partial  as  the 
men,  is  the  purchase  of  tickets  in  the 
Government  lotteries.  These  tickets 
are  divided  and  subdivided  until  a 
share  may  be  bought  for  a  peseta  (Gd.), 
and  much  of  the  spare  cash  of  the  na¬ 
tives  thus  finds  its  way  into  the  cof- 
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fers  of  the  Hacienda.  This  gambling 
propensity  of  the  Tagals  is  occasional¬ 
ly  exploited  in  various  ways.  During 
my  residence  in  Manila  a  bazaar  was 
organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  but  instead  of  the  articles 
collected  being  sold  in  the  usual  way, 
they  were  piled  into  a  pyramid  in  the 
centre  of  the  temporary  construction 
erected  for  the  purpose,  the  lottery 
tickets  disposing  of  them  being  sold 
in  the  numerous  stalls  held  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  ladies  of  the  Spanish  and  foreign 
communities.  A  five-dollar  packet  of 
tickets  contained  one  prize  only,  it 
might  be  of  the  value  of  a  shilling  or 
two,  or  of  several  pounds,  and  a  single 
ticket  at  the  price  of  a  peseta  had  as 
much  chance  of  winning  one  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  as  a  five-dollar  packet  one  of  the 
former.  Accordingly,  all  ranks  of  na¬ 
tives,  on  three  successive  evenings, 
thronged  to  the  bazaar,  and  spent  their 
money  liberally,  patronizing,  in  prefer¬ 
ence,  the  stalls  held  by  foreigners,  ap¬ 
parently  having  more  faith  in  the  hona 
fidcs  of  these  than  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  the  result  that  at  the  combined 
British  and  American  stall,  at  which 
I  assisted,  several  hundred  pounds  were 
taken. 

The  sixteenth-century  colonizers  of 
the  Philippines  had  the  wisdom  to  al¬ 
low  the  natives  they  domesticated  to 
retain,  to  a  great  extent,  their  own  tri¬ 
bal  government,  the  only  change  of  any 
importance  made  in  the  existing  system 
being  the  total  abolition  of  the  form  of 
slavery  practised.  While  the  Spanish 
Governor-General  took  the  place  of  the 
Sultans  and  greater  chiefs,  the  datoSj 
or  feudal  lords,  were  appointed  goher- 
nadorcillos,  or  petty  governors  of  the 
villages  and  townships,  which  M’ere 
termed,  according  to  their  importance, 
puehlos  and  visitas,  or  retained  their 
native  appellation  of  harangay.  To 
these  petty  governors  and  their  lieu¬ 
tenants  and  cahezas,  as  the  headmen 
are  termed,  were  entrusted  the  duties 
of  mayor,  magistrate,  and  tax-collector 
respectively.  They  were  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  poll-tax,  levied,  until  1884, 
under  the  name  of  tributo,  on  every 
adult  native;  for  the  proper  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  statute  labor,  which  con- 
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sists  of  forty  daj's’  road  mending  and 
other  municipal  work,  and  some  days’ 
service  as  cmdrilUros,  a  kind  of  munic¬ 
ipal  and  cantonal  gendarmerie  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Gobernadorcillo.  Such, 
in  brief,  is  the  internal  organization  of 
these  islands,  instituted  at  the  con¬ 
quest,  and  perpetuated  till  the  present 
day,  to  the  great  advantage  of  their 
rulers.  The  mass  of  the  population 
were  probably  not  long  in  coming  to  re¬ 
gard  favorably  a  religion  and  govern¬ 
ment  which  abolished  slavery,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  exact  laws  the  former  some¬ 
what  arbitrary  rule  of  their  datos.  The 
latter,  finding  themselves  abandoned 
by  their  vassals,  were  naturally  glad  to 
secure  what  honors  and  power  were  left 
to  them  by  the  conquerors  through  tlie 
exercise  of  these  new  functions. 
Though  nominally  no  longer  hereditary, 
but  elective,  these  offices  probably  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  to  be  the  appan¬ 
age  of  the  feudal  lords.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  there  arc  living  in  Manila  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  former  sovereigns 
of  the  archipelago,  who  enjoy  a  certain 
consideration,  and  have  been  invariably 
loyal  to  their  Spanish  rulers. 

The  Philippine  laws  relating  to  the 
property  of  married  persons  are  ex- 
ceedingl}’  quaint  and  interesting,  being 
entirely  in  favor  of  the  wife.  The 
property  of  a  bride  is  never  settled  on 
the  husband.  If  a  man  is  poor,  and 
his  wife  well-to-do,  so  they  remain 
throughout  their  married  life,  he  be¬ 
coming  simply  the  administrator  of 
her  possessions,  but  having  no  right  to 
them.  If  a  husband  becomes  bankrupt 
in  a  business  in  which  he  has  invested 
some  of  his  wife’s  fortune,  she  ranks 
as  a  second-class  creditor  under  the 
Commercial  Code.  Even  on  her  death, 
the  husband  cannot,  save  under  a  deed 
executed  by  her  in  the  presence  of  a 
notary,  derive  any  benefit  from  her 
estate,  as  her  children,  if  she  have  any, 
and  if  not,  her  nearest  blood  relatives, 
are  her  heirs.  Thus  it  not  unfrequent- 
ly  happens  that  the  father  of  wealthy 
children  is  himself  impecunious,  and 
dependent  on  their  generosity  for  sup¬ 
port;  though  at  the  same  time  he  is 
compelled  by  law  to  manage  their  af¬ 
fairs  while  minors,  and,  at  their  major- 
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ity,  to  render  a  strict  account  of  his 
stewardship.  A  married  woman  con¬ 
tinues  to  use  her  maiden  name,  to 
which  she  adds  her.  husband’s  with  the 
prefix  dc.  This  she  abandons  when 
left  a  widow,  save  for  purposes  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  convenience.  Children  also 
bear  the  names  of  both  father  and 
mother;  that  of  the  mother  comes  last, 
and  is  consequently  the  more  promi¬ 
nent.  It  is,  however,  only  since  184-1 
that  the  mass  of  the  natives  have  adopt¬ 
ed  family  designations.  In  that  year 
a  list  of  Spanish  surnames  was  sent  to 
the  priest  of  every  parish,  from  which 
the  head  of  each  household  chose  the 
cognomen  which  best  pleased  him.  Thus 
one  may  find  such  noble  names  as  Le- 
gaspi,  de  Salceda,  Lopez  de  Vega,  etc., 
borne  by  the  dusky-hued  natives  of  the 
interior  of  Luzon. 

Such  being  the  legal  status  of  women 
in  these  islands,  it  naturally  follows 
that  they  enjoy  a  considerable  degree 
of  personal  independence,  which  in 
some  localities,  economic  conditions 
tend  to  increase,  especially  among  the 
working  classes.  The  chief  of  these 
economic  conditions  has  been  the  al¬ 
most  exclusive  employment  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  cigar  factories  of  women.  The 
staple  industry  of  the  city  being  thus 
debarred  from  men,  various  occupa¬ 
tions  and  industries,  usually  performed 
by  women,  fall  to  their  share.  Into 
male  hands  has  fallen  to  a  great  extent 
the  manufacture  and  embroidery  of  the 
gauze  made  from  the  long  silky  fibres 
of  the  pineapple  plant.  By  the  men 
are  also  woven,  on  primitive  hand- 
looms,  the  dainty  jusi-striped  gauzes 
made  from  Chinese  silk,  and  the  hem¬ 
pen  abaca.  In  their  homes,  too,  while 
the  wife  is  earning  the  family  bread — 
or  rather  rice,  their  staple  food — the 
husband  looks  after  the  children,  and 
cooks  the  dinner.  It  is  also  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  women  to  act  as  nurses  and 
maids  in  European  families.  And  more 
than  one  English  family  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  found  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  drafting  into  the  nursery 
one  or  more  of  the  muchachos,  or 
“  boys  ”  of  the  household,  often  find¬ 
ing  these  male  nurses  more  satisfae- 
tory  in  many  respects  than  the  women. 


This  approximate  “  equality  of  the 
sexes  ”  in  the  Philippines,  not  accorded 
to  them  by  Christianity,  but  to  a  great 
extent  merely  a  survival  of  their  own 
ancient  tribal  customs,  affords  further 
evidence  of  the  untruth  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  by  the  Mill  School  of  the  imme¬ 
morial  and  world-wide  “  subjection  of 
M’omen.” 

Marriages,  among  the  Tagals,  are 
usually  arranged  not  by  the  principals 
but  by  their  parents.  The  father  and 
mother  of  a  marriageable  youth  visit 
the  relatives  of  the  maiden  selected, 
and,  in  conventionally  flowery  and  alle¬ 
gorical  language,  hint  at  the  possibility 
of  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  their 
respective  families.  The  replies  of  the 
maiden’s  parents  are  equally  vague  and 
circumlocutory,  and  plain-speaking  is 
only  resorted  to  when  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  parties  are  mutually 
agreed.  Tagal  mothers  are  mercenary 
to  a  degree,  and  when  both  parties  are 
native,  if  a  hitch  occurs,  it  is  usually 
owing  to  a  disagreement  about  dollars. 
If,  however,  the  suitor  is  a  half-breed, 
or  European,  he  is  unconditionally  ac¬ 
cepted,  ambition  and  vanity  getting  the 
better  of  avarice.  These  preliminaries 
settled,  the  donations  propter  nuptias 
are  paid  by  the  youth’s  father  to  the 
bride's  parents  to  defray  the  expenses 
connected  with  the  wedding,  and  a  set¬ 
tlement,  termed  in  Tagaloe  vigaycaxja, 
is  often  made  by  him  on  the  bride.  The 
young  couple  then  present  themselves 
to  the  priest,  though  not  necessarily  to¬ 
gether,  kiss  his  hand,  and  inform  him 
of  their  intention  to  marry.  The  cleric 
appoints  the  day  for  the  wedding  and 
publishes  the  banns  in  the  church.  The 
religious  ceremony  takes  place  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  mass,  between 
five  and  six  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
When  the  eucharist  has  been  adminis¬ 
tered  to  the  wedding  party,  an  acolyte 
places  a  kind  of  mantle  on  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  couple.  The  officiating 
priest  recites  a  formula,  puts  certain 
questions,  receives  the  customary  re¬ 
plies,  and  in  five  minutes  the  nuptial 
knot  is  tied.  As  they  leave  the  church, 
a  boM'l  of  coin  is  presented  to  the  bride¬ 
groom  from  which  he  takes  a  handful, 
and  passes  it  to  the  bride,  who  returns 
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it  to  the  bowl — ^thus  symbolizing  his  en¬ 
dowment  of  her  with  all  his  worldly  pos¬ 
sessions.  Conventionally  stolid  and  im¬ 
passive,  the  young  couple  are  escorted 
to  the  home  of  the  bride  where  the  day¬ 
long  catapusan,  as  these  family  festiv¬ 
ities  are  termed,  are  about  to  begin. 
If  the  parties  are  well-to-do,  the  vicar  and 
headmen  of  the  parish  are  invited,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  Europeans  who  may 
happen  to  reside  in  the  near  neighbor¬ 
hood.  A  table  is  laid  a  la  Russe  with 
disj^  of  all  kinds,  sweets  predomi¬ 
nating,  such  potables  as  bottled  beer, 
gin,  chocolate,  etc.,  together  with  cigars 
and  betel-nut,  being  liberally  supplied. 

During  the  intervals  of  feasting,  the 
company  are  entertained  with  native 
dances,  such  as  the  Balitao  and  Corni- 
tan.  The  former  is  performed  by  a 
couple  who  stand  opposite  to,  and  dance 
round  each  other,  keeping  time  to  the 
slow  plaintive  air  which  accompanies 
their  song.  In  poetic  strain  the  swain 
bewails  the  rejection  of  his  advances  by 
his  lady-love.  She  in  her  turn  re¬ 
proaches  him  for  some  imagined  fault. 
Explanations  follow,  and  finally  all  is 
harmony.  The  Comitan  is  a  pas  seal, 
performed  by  a  girl  who  dexterously  bal¬ 
ances  on  her  head  a  tumblerful  of  water 
while  she  executes  a  variety  of  steps  ac¬ 
companied  by  writhing  movements  of 
the  body.  The  guests  residing  in  the  par¬ 
ish  retire  to  their  own  homes  for  the 
afternoon  siesta,  returning  again  tow¬ 
ard  sunset  to  take  part  in  the  evening 
festivities.  If  Europeans  are  present, 
the  bride  is  with  difficulty  induced  to 
remain  in  company;  but  however  great 
her  bashfulness  may  be,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  it  on  her  countenance, 
which  still  maintains  an  impassive  and 
unconcerned  expression.  Little  privacy 
is,  however,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
house  of  rejoicing,  for  a  crowd  of  lower 
class  natives,  anxious  to  share  in  the 
good  fare  and  amusements,  fills  every 
corner  and  obstructs  every  doorway  and 
window. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  is  usual  lor 
a  settlement  to  be  made  on  the  bride 
by  the  husband’s  parents.  If  they  have 
no  dowry  to  offer,  and  the  match  is  not 
otherwise  objected  to,  the  matter  is 
sometimes  arranged,  among  the  villag- 
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ers,  by  the  youth  undertaking  to  serve 
the  bride’s  parents  as  capitad  for  a 
given  number  of  years,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Jacob  and  Laban.  This  custom 
is,  however,  open  to  grave  abuse.  For, 
after  his  period  of  service  has  expired, 
the  maiden  may,  after  all,  be  refused  to 
her  suitor  by  her  avaricious  parents, 
and  a  second  capitad  taken  on  in  his 
place.  The  old  Leyes  de  Indias  vainly 
tried  to  combat  the  abuse  of  this  an¬ 
cestral  custom,  and  one  of  these  native 
laws  permits  a  promised  bride  to  be  de¬ 
posited  in  safe  custody  while  her  par¬ 
ents  are  called  upon  to  show  cause  why 
the  marriage  should  not  take  place. 

Irregular  unions  are,  however,  e.\- 
tremely  common,  and  for  this,  strange 
to  say,  the  clergy  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible.  Though  a  regular  tariff  of  mar¬ 
riage  fees  exist,  the  priests  often  set 
these  aside,  and  demand  a  quite  exorbit¬ 
ant  fee  calculated  upon  the  supposed 
wealth  of  the  parties.  Tagals  having  a 
rooted  aversion  to  being  married  else¬ 
where  than  in  their  own  parish,  this  abuse 
of  power  is  not  easily  evaded.  The 
consequence  is  that,  in  village  and  town 
alike,  many  dispense  altogether  with  the 
religious  ceremony,  and  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  old  communal  or  family 
sanction,  the  customary  gifts  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  bride’s  father,  and  the 
usual  festivities  held.  Young  couples 
seldom  set  up  house  at  once,  but  reside 
with  the  wife’s  or  husband’s  parents 
so  long  as  there  is  room ;  and  when  the 
parents  are  old  and  past  work,  they  in 
their  turn  are  received  into  the  homes  of 
their  married  children.  When  a  couple 
set  up  housekeeping  in  a  bahay  of  their 
own,  ofie  or  more  poor  relations  are 
sure  to  attach  themselves  to  the  new 
household  in  the  capacity  of  permanent 
hangers  on;  even  Europeans,  foolish 
enough  to  marry  native  women,  imme¬ 
diately  find  themselves  hopelessly  sad¬ 
dled  with  at  least  one  incubus  of  this 
kind,  unless,  indeed,  they  happen  to  be 
men  of  exceptionally  firm  character. 

The  Tagals,  while  exceedingly  jeal¬ 
ous  of  their  wives,  appear  to  attach  lit¬ 
tle  importance  to  their  irregularities 
before  marriage  so  long  as  they  arc  con¬ 
stant  after,  and  are  consequently  some¬ 
what  careless  of  the  honor  of  their 
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daughters.  The  now  widespread  cus¬ 
tom  of  forming  matrimonial  unions 
without  benetit  of  clergy  naturally  also 
facilitates  irregular  connections  with 
Europeans.  A  present  of  money  to  a 
girl’s  parents  suffices,  from  the  native 
point  of  view,  to  constitute  her  the 
mujer — w'oman — wife  of  Sehor  So-and- 
So,  who  installs  her,  as  mistress,  in  a 
hut  in  some  native  quarter.  When  the 
connection  comes  to  an  end,  the  girl 
has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  more  per¬ 
manent  mate  among  her  own  people, 
especially  if,  as  often  happens,  she  is 
in  receipt  of  a  small  pension.  Infant 
mortality  is  very  great  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  It  is  computed  that  twenty-five 
pt-r  cent,  of  the  children  born  of  native 
parents  die  within  a  month,  and  death 
in  childbed  is  also  of  very  frequent 
occurrence.  Both  circumstances  are  in 
all  probability  greatly  due  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  practice  of  closing  up  evej-y 
aperture  of  a  house  containing  a  lying- 
in  woman  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  an 
evil  spirit  called  Asuan,  much  dreaded 
on  such  occasions.  x\.n  illustration  of 
the  extent  to  which  a  European,  on 
marrying  a  native  woman,  must  adapt 
himself  to  native  ways  was  afforded  in 
the  case  of  an  Englishman  married  to 
a  half-breed,  who  allowed  this  ridicu¬ 
lous  superstition  to  imperil  the  lives  of 
his  wife  and  child,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  discomfort  to  which  he  was  him¬ 
self  subjected  by  its  observance  in  a 
climate  where,  for  Europeans  at  least, 
a  thorough  draught  is  indispensable  for 
comfort.  xVnother  cause  of  this  exces¬ 
sive  infant  mortality  is  that  young 
children  are  very  lightly  clad,  if  clad 
at  all,  and  a  sudden  fall  of  tempera¬ 
ture  often  causes  a  chill  on  the  stomach 
to  which  they  succumb  in  a  few  hours. 

Mixed  marriages  have  always  been 
encouraged  by  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines,  special  advantages  being 
granted  to  military  men  who  marry  the 
daughters  of  the  country.  Three  cen¬ 
turies  of  intermarriage  between  Euro¬ 
pean  men  and  native  women,  and  also 
between  the  latter  and  the  numerous 
Chinese  immigrants,  have  consequently 
added  to  the  original  population  a  large 
proportion  of  half-breeds  representing 
every  degree  of  admixture.  The  Chi- 
New  Series. — Vol.  LXVIII.,  No.  3. 


nese  ^lestizos  alone  are  said  to  consti¬ 
tute  one-sixth  of  the  domesticated  na¬ 
tive  population;  and  the  Spanish  Mes¬ 
tizos,  together  w'ith  the  Creoles,  or 
“Sons  of  the  Country”  (Hijos  del 
Pais),  as  they  term  themselves,  form 
an  influential  body,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  established  as  traders  in 
Manila  and  the  provinces.  Owing  to 
their  European  descent,  more  or  less 
distant,  these  Spanish  half-breeds  are 
endowed  with  quicker  perceptions, 
greater  business  capacity,  and  wider  in¬ 
tellectual  faculties  than  the  pure  Ta- 
gals.  Many  of  them  are  ■well  educated, 
but  few  display  much  natural  talent. 
A  certain  number  of  Mestizos, 
both  Spanish  and  Chinese,  have 
amassed  large  fortunes  as  middlemen 
between  the  native  growers  and  the 
European  merchants.  Although  in  the 
Philippines  no  distinct  line  of  demar¬ 
cation  is  drawn  between  races  and 
classes,  the  social  position  of  these  half- 
breeds  and  Creoles  is  somewhat  equivo¬ 
cal,  though  vastly  superior  to  that  of 
the  Eurasians  of  British  India.  As  a 
class,  they  are  continually  struggling 
to  obtain  the  position  and  considera¬ 
tion  accorded  to  the  Peninsular  Span¬ 
iards,  who  refuse  to  give  them  their 
daughters  in  marriage ;  while  their  dus- 
ky-hued  connections  form  a  perpetual 
reminder  of  their  native  origin.  Vain¬ 
ly  endeavoring  to  disown  kinship 
wdth  the  latter,  and  assert  an  equality 
with  the  Castilas,  they  bear  a  grudge 
against  these  for  possessing  so  unmis¬ 
takably  European  a  birthright.  The 
moral  result  of  this  is  that  they  are, 
generally  speaking,  morose  in  disposi¬ 
tion,  captious  in  temper,  evasive  and 
vacillating,  dissatisfied  wdth  their  lot, 
fond  of  litigation  and  political  in¬ 
trigue,  and  inclined  to  foster  grievances 
against  the  Government.  The  better 
educated  among  them  aspire  to  become 
reformers  of  their  country’s  institu¬ 
tions;  and,  even  previously  to  the  late 
revolts,  a  certain  number  have  been  im¬ 
prudent  enough  to  give  proof  of  the  de¬ 
sire  entertained  by  many  to  overthrow 
Spanish  rule  in  the  islands,  and  estab¬ 
lish  instead  a  Philippine  Republic.  But 
even  in  the  exceedingly  unlikely  event 
of  such  a  termination  to  the  present 
30 
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rebellion,  the  new  state  of  things  could 
only  be  of  very  short  duration.  It  is, 
1  believe,  an  ascertained  fact  that  the 
increase  of  energy  introduced  into  the 
Philippine  native  by  European  blood 
lasts  only  to  the  second  generation; 
and,  left  to  himself,  the  tendency  of  the 
Mestizo  is  ever  to  revert  to  the  maternal 
type.  The  native  is  too  indolent,  and  the 
hold  of  civilization  upon  him  too  slight, 
ever  to  make  anything  higher  than  mu¬ 
nicipal  self-government  possible  in  these 
islands. 

The  Philippines  being,  according  to 
the  “  Plain  Xarrative,”  “  maintainedby 
the  Crown  of  Spain  at  the  request  of 
the  Church  for  propagating  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Faith  among  the  Indians,”  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Church  has  naturally 
here  been  always  paramount.  An  Arch¬ 
bishop  at  Manila,  with  various  Bishops 
in  the  provinces,  constitute  the  hier- 
arcy,  and  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people  are  administered  to  by  a  vast 
body  of  Friars  of  all  Orders,  and  secu¬ 
lar  clergy,  both  European  and  native. 
The  Jesuits  also  occupied  numerous 
important  posts  in  the  Archipelago 
previous  to  their  expulsion  from  Spain 
in  17GT,  and  are  now  again  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  many  parts,  and  particularly 
in  Mindanao.  The  great  majority  of 
cures  are  served  by  Spanish  friars,  who, 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  re¬ 
main  for  some  years  in  the  monasteries 
in  order  to  complete  their  studies,  and 
in  particular  to  learn  the  special  dialect 
of  the  district  for  which  they  are  de¬ 
signed.  Spanish  secular  priests  also  oc¬ 
cupy  some  of  the  canonries  in  ^Manila 
and  the  interior,  and  a  certain  number 
of  native  priests,  educated  in  the  sem¬ 
inaries  of  the  Orders,  fill  the  less  im¬ 
portant  curacies.  The  Progressive 
Party  in  the  islands  are  opposed  to  this 
predominance  of  the  Monastic  Orders 
who,  as  a  body,  prefer  the  interests  of 
the  Government  to  those  of  their  pa¬ 
rishioners,  and  demand  their  retirement 
to  their  monasteries,  or  to  mission  work, 
leaving  the  parish  churches  to  he  served 
by  the  secular  Spanish  and  native  cler¬ 
gy.  The  authorities  are  naturally  op¬ 
posed  to  such  a  change,  as  they  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  co-operation  of  the  fri¬ 
ars  essential  in  securing  obedience  to 
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enactments  affecting  their  flocks.  Xo 
Boyal  Decree  pronounced  with  sound 
of  trumpet  would  have  a  fraction  of 
the  effect  produced  on  the  ignorant 
and  fanatical  population  by  the 
fantastic  threats  and  promises  pro¬ 
nounced  with  uplifted  cross  by  their 
spiritual  guide.  This  has  been  proved 
again  and  again.  During  the  Brit¬ 
ish  occupation  of  Manila  in  1762, 
“  the  priests  and  friars  publicly  exhort¬ 
ed  rebellion,  and  preached  it  meritori¬ 
ous  to  take  up  arms  and  destroy  us.”  * 
At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
against  the  Mohammedan  Sultan  of 
Soulou,  in  1876,  when  it  was  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  increase  the  native  army,  re¬ 
course  was  had  to  the  eloquence  of  the 
friars  in  order  to  obtain  willing  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  recruits.  And  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  that,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment,  a  crusade  is  being  stren¬ 
uously  preached  against  the  invading 
“  infidels,”  statements  calculated  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  fiercest  and  most  fanatical  ha¬ 
tred  being  unscrupulously  made  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  ignorant  masses. 

Boman  Catholicism  is  undoubtedly 
the  form  of  Christianity  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  impress  native  races.  Their 
pagan  idols  reappear  in  the  form  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  gratify  the  in¬ 
stinctive  want  of  anthropomorphic  and 
visible  objects  of  worship.  The  mind 
of  the  Philippine  native  is  realistic  to 
a  degree,  devoid  of  all  conception  of  things 
abstract,  and  his  ideas  of  religion  are 
limited  to  its  outward  symbols  and  the 
rites  connected  with  them.  The  Mass 
does  not  greatly  appeal  to  his  religious 
emotions.  Petty  otfieials  were  formerly 
bound,  under  pain  of  the  lash,  to  at¬ 
tend;  but  the  want  of  a  clean  shirt  is 
quite  sullicient  reason  for  a  private  in¬ 
dividual  to  absent  himself.  Xo  pres¬ 
sure  is,  however,  necessary  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  the  women,  many  of 
whom  pass  half  their  lives  between  ad¬ 
oration  of  the  images,  Mariolatry,  and 
the  confessional.  The  dwellings  of  the 
majority  of  the  natives  are  but  slight 
and  perishable  constructions  of  bam¬ 
boo  and  the  leaves  of  the  nipa  palm,  yet 
room  is  found  in  them  for  an  oratory; 
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while  the  churehes  whieh  tower  in  their 
midst  are  solid  stone  edifiees  with  mas¬ 
sive  square  or  octagonal  belfry  tow'ers, 
buttressed  to  withstand  the  frequent 
earthquake  shocks  to  which  these  vol¬ 
canic  islands  are  subject.  The  interior 
is  a  mass  of  rich  ornament,  the  image 
of  the  Madonna  and  the  high  altar  be¬ 
ing  often  of  solid  silver,  masterpieces 
of  native  workmanship,  for  even  the 
poorest  Tagal  village  possesses  its  pla- 
tero,  or  silversmith.  The  great  relig¬ 
ious  event  of  the  year  for  villagers  and 
townsfolk  alike  is  the  feast-day  of  the 
local  patron  saint — piesta  de  nosotros, 
in  native  parlance.  All  day  long  the 
parish  is  en  fete.  The  quaintly  pic¬ 
turesque  wooden  houses  and  nipa  huts, 
with  their  high-pitched  thickly  thatched 
roofs,  which  line  the  roadway,  embow¬ 
ered  in  feathery  bamboo  clumps,  tall 
betel  palms,  and  spreading  plantains, 
are  all  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Fes¬ 
toons  of  Chinese  lanterns  surmount  the 
garden  fences  and  swing  between  the 
trees,  while  triumphal  arches  span  the 
roadway  at  intervals.  Toward  evening 
the  great  square  in  front  of  the  church 
is  crowded  with  holiday-makers  of  both 
sexes,  Tagals,  Chinamen,  many  of  whom 
are  nominally  at  least  Christians,  and 
half-castes.  Most  of  the  Mestizas,  and 
many  of  the  Tagal  women,  are  arrayed 
infull  skirtsof  brightly  checked,  striped, 
or  brocaded  silk,  and  those  among 
them  who  content  themselves  with  cot¬ 
ton  outvie  their  wealthier  sisters  in 
vividly  contrasting  red,  blue,  and  yel¬ 
low.  Over  this  the  Tagals  wear  a  piece 
of  dark  blue  stuff,  fastened  apron-wise 
tightly  around  the  hips,  and  descending 
to  the  knee.  The  bell-shaped  sleeves  of 
their  short  loose  jackets,  made  of  piiia 
gauze,  and  the  kerchiefs  of  the  same 
material  worn  on  the  shoulders,  and, 
out  of  doors  on  the  head,  have  their 
borders  decorated  with  elaborate  lace¬ 
like  needlework.  Their  long  black  tresses 
which,  when  loose,  often  reach  to  their 
ankles,  are  neatly  coiled  at  the  back  of 
the  head,  where  they  are  secured  with 
gold-mounted  pins  and  combs,  often  set 
with  real  diamonds,  as  arc  also  the 
bracelets,  earrings,  and  long  watch- 
chains  which  the  Tagal  elegante  de¬ 
lights  in  wearing.  The  stockingless 


feet  are  protected  from  the  dust  by 
chinelas,  colored  slippers,  consisting 
merely  of  a  sole  and  accommodation 
for'  four  toes,  the  small  toe  remaining 
outside. 

The  native  dandies  wear  white  duck 
trousers  and  a  shirt,  which  latter  may 
be  more  or  less  of  the  cut  familiar  to 
us  when  made  of  white  calico,  but  the 
front  is  elaborately  embroidered, 
tucked,  or  frilled,  and  the  back  is  dis¬ 
posed  in  full  kilts,  unconfined  by  the 
trousers.  Camisa  fuera,  “  shirt  out¬ 
side,”  is  the  technical  term  for  this  na¬ 
tive  fashion,  which  greatly  scandalized 
an  elderly  English  lady  on  her  arrival 
at  Manila.  “  Emily,  my  dear,  dpn’t 
look  !  ”  she  exclaimed  in  a  horrified 
wdiisper  to  her  daughter,  when  this 
costume  first  met  her  shocked  gaze. 
“  Don’t  look!  The  servant  has  forgot¬ 
ten  to  dress  himself!  ”  The  camisa  fu¬ 
era,  however,  takes  rather  the  form  of  a 
blouse,  and  consequently  strikes  a  Euro¬ 
pean  less  oddly  when  made  of  piha 
gauze,  of  the  prettily  striped  jusi,  or  of 
the  hempen  abaca.  With  these  the  na¬ 
tive  pure  and  simple  wears  the  salacot, 
a  mushroom-shaped,  sun-proof  hat, 
sometimes  inlaid  round  the  brim  with 
a  pattern  in  silver.  This  head-gear  of 
his  forefathers  is  discarded  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  townsman  for  a  straw  hat 
of  European  form,  as  he  has  discarded 
chinelas  for  patent-leather  boots.  The 
children,  boys  and  girls,  are  made  up 
into  quaint  little  miniatures  of  their 
elders,  though,  as  above  mentioned,  their 
costumes  are  ordinarily  either  of  the 
simplest  kind  or  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

But  the  sun  has  now  set,  and  after 
a  few  brief  minutes  of  twilight  the 
warm  star-spangled  night  has  drawn 
forth  the  whole  population ;  private  fes¬ 
tivities  are  for  the  time  being  suspend¬ 
ed,  attention  being  centred  on  the  pro¬ 
cession  now  about  to  leave  the  church. 
Every  lamp  and  lantern  is  aglow 
throughout  the  parish;  the  whole  fa¬ 
cade  of  the  church,  and  the  Temple 
Bar-like  structure  of  the  gates,  look 
as  if  an  immense  swarm  of  the  fireflies 
flitting  among  the  tree-tops  had  sud¬ 
denly  clustered  over  them;  and  forth 
from  the  sacred  portals  streams  the 
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great  procession.  First  comes  a  group 
of  children,  dressed  like  early  Christian 
martyrs,  or  fathers  of  the  Church, wear¬ 
ing  mitres  and  false  beards,  and  bear¬ 
ing  wooden  crosses,  thus  fulfilling  vows 
made  on  their  behalf  by  their  parents. 
Then  black-veiled,  black-robed  figures, 
with  great  garlands  of  feathery  green 
leaves  on  their  heads  and  tapers  in  their 
hands,  representing  Jews  in  turbans 
and  gaberdines.  Next  is  borne  past,  on 
a  litter,  the  recumbent  figure  of  Christ 
on  a  couch  of  crimson  velvet,  almost 
hidden  by  gold  ornaments.  Other 
images  follow  at  intervals,  bedizened  with 
velvet,  satin,  and  lace,  and  sparkling  with 
jewels,  diamonds,  rubies  and  emeralds; 
between  them  march  military  bands, 
with  groups  of  clergy  in  full  canonicals, 
and  officials  in  robes  of  office.  The  last 
image  that  figures  in  the  procession  is 
that  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sor¬ 
rows,  borne  aloft  on  a  magnificent  lit¬ 
ter,  and  eclipsing  with  the  blaze  of  her 
jewels  and  the  gorgeousness  of  her  ap¬ 
parel  not  only  all  the  preceding  saints 
and  saintesses,  but  also  her  Divine  Son. 
The  rear  is  brought  up  by  a  crowd  of 
joyous  natives,  who  follow  in  a  double 
line,  men  and  boys  on  one  side,  women 
and  girls  on  the  other.  After  perambu¬ 
lating  the  parish  for  an  hour  or  so,  the 
procession  re-enters  the  church  with  its 
tapers,  images,  and  band,  for  the  final 
benediction,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
is  devoted  to  festivity.  The  chief  in¬ 
habitants  keep  open  house,  and  all  en¬ 
tertain  their  friends  from  neighboring 
parishes,  according  to  their  means.  In 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  Mestizas, 
which  are  of  palatial  dimensions,  and 
furnished  handsomel}',  balls  and  tertu- 
lias,  or  receptions,  are  going  forward, 
most  of  the  former  being  saya  bailes, 
at  which  the  native  costume  for  both 
men  and  women  is  so  strictly  de  rig  near 
that  it  is  often  assumed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  Spaniards  and  foreigners.  For 
the  public  generally  there  are  magnifi¬ 
cent  displays  of  fireworks,  and  dra¬ 
matic  representations  something  after 
the  manner  of  the  miraele  plays  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  from  which  the  clown  is 
never  absent,  the  prompter  being  equal¬ 
ly  en  evidence,  and  all  the  seats  are 
free. 


The  patron  saint  of  the  city  of  Ma¬ 
nila  generally  is  St.  Francis  the  Tear¬ 
ful — San  Francisco  de  las  Lag ri mas. 
Aecording  to  the  legend,  an  image  of 
this  saint  in  the  house  of  a  native  at 
Dilao,  near  the  eapital,  was  on  one  oc¬ 
casion,  when  the  city  was  in  danger, 
seen  to  weep  so  copiously  “that  many 
cloths  were  moistened,”  while  with  out¬ 
spread  hands  it,  for  three  hours’  space, 
besought  God’s  pity  on  Manila.  As 
soon  as  this  miracle  was  made  publicly 
known,  the  saint  was,  with  one  accord, 
declared  the  protector  of  the  city,  and 
his  image  removed  to  the  Francisca}! 
Church  within  the  walls,  where  it  has 
since  remained.  The  anniversary  of 
this  saint  is  naturally  a  general  holiday. 
Toward  sunset,  thousands  of  vehicles 
issue  from  the  streets  of  Binondo,  Ton- 
do,  and  the  other  suburbs,  and  cross  the 
bridges  to  the  wide  boulevard  which 
encircles  three  sides  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Pasig.  Elegant  victorias  and 
landaus,  drawn  by  a  pair  of  stout  po¬ 
nies,  are  filled  with  mantilla-veiled 
Spanish  beauties  and  bejewelled  Mes¬ 
tizas;  light  carromattas  and  calesas  are 
brilliant  with  the  trailing  sayas  of  their 
dusky  Tagal  occupants;  every  available 
wheeled  vehicle,  indeed,  in  the  city  has 
been  requisitioned  to  swell  the  stream 
of  traffic  flowing  seaward.  Military 
bands  discourse  operatic  music,  and 
greetings  are  interchanged  while  the 
Manileiias  inhale  the  refreshing 
sea-breezes  blowing  in  from  the  bay. 
Ocean  steamers  lie  out  in  the  anchor¬ 
age,  outlined  in  shadow  on  the  smooth 
waters^  while  the  setting  sun,  disap¬ 
pearing  behind  the  grand  mountain 
mass  of  Mariveles,  throws  its  dark  ser¬ 
rated  summits  into  clear  relief  against 
the  glowing  western  clouds.  The  eye, 
dazzled  by  this  blaze  of  natural  splen¬ 
dor,  turns  for  relief  to  the  moss-grown, 
mellow-toned  walls  of  the  city — a  city 
belonging,  in  appearance,  to  another 
age,  with  its  moat,  drawliridges,  and  old 
bronze  cannon  bristling  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  from  which  now  thunders  forth 
the  sunset  gun.  Every  rein  is  tight¬ 
ened,  every  liat  lifted  in  salutation  to 
the  Angelas,  which  simultaneously 
sounds  from  every  convent  and  church 
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in  the  city.  The  short  succeeding  twi¬ 
light  passes,  the  carriage  lamps  twinkle 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  gay 
throng  again  wends  its  way  homeward. 

The  history  of  the  miraculous  shrines 
in  these  islands  would  fill  a  volume. 
The  most  popular,  however,  is  that  of 
the  Virgin  of  Antipolo — Nuestra  Sen- 
ora  de  huen  Viage  y  de  la  Paz — 
at  which  miracles  are  constantlv  re¬ 
ported  to  be  wrought.  Brought  from 
Mexico  in  1G36,  this  Virgin  was,  in 
the  Chinese  rebellion  thirteen  years 
later,  committed  to  the  flames.  When 
all  around  had  been  reduced  to  ashes, 
these  infidels  found  the  sacred  image 
still  intact  and  resplendent,  her  brazen 
body  without  a  blemish.  Again  was 
she  committed  to  the  flames,  and 
again  found  by  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
arrived  in  the  meantime  unhurt,  save 
for  a  wound  in  the  face  inflicted  by  the 
knife  of  a  sacrilegious  rebel.  After 
helping  to  drive  out  the  Dutch  in  1650, 
the  image  was  again  taken  back  to  Aca¬ 
pulco  as  protectress  of  the  King's  gal¬ 
leon.  Having  crossed  the  ocean  six 
times,  the  Virgin  was,  in  1672,  brought 
back  to  the  Philippines,  and  finally,  es¬ 
corted  by  a  joyous  multitude,  was  de¬ 
posited  in  her  present  resting-place  in 
the  Church  of  Antipolo — “  birds, 
beasts,flowers, hills,  and  waters  greeting 
her  as  she  journeyed.”  The  annual  fes¬ 
tival  of  this  Virgin,  which  is  held  in 
the  month  of  May,  is  attended  by  thou¬ 
sands.  The  villagers,  who  number  some 
3000,  depend  chiefly  on  these  pilgrims 
for  their  subsistence,  their  land  being 
too  mountainous  to  be  very  productive. 
A  large  trade  in  rosaries,  holy  pictures, 
and  sacred  knick-knacks  generally,  is 
done  by  the  priests,  some  30,000  dol¬ 
lars  being  annually  spent  there  by  vis¬ 
itors.  Many  make  vows  to  climb  the 
steep  ascent  to  the  church  itself  on  their 
knees,  in  return  for  benefits  vouchsafed. 
A  very  good-looking  muchacha,  who 
had  been  employed  as  nurse  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Consulate,  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  having  achieved  this  feat,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  of  being  exceedingly  incon¬ 
stant  in  her  affections. 

Other  famous  shrines  are  those  of 
Our  Lady  of  Casaysay,  on  the  coast  of 
Balangas,  also  brought  from  Mexico; 
a  cross  at  Banan,  venerated  since  1595; 


and  the  Holy  Child  of  Cebu,  said  to 
have  been  found  on  the  shore  of  this 
island  by  a  Basque  soldier,  Juan  de 
Camus.  The  latter  image  is  of  ebony, 
fifteen  inches  only  in  height,  laden  with 
silver  trinkets  and  other  offerings. 
When  this  object  is  exposed  to  view  on 
its  festal  day,  January  20th,  the  honors 
of  a  field-marshal  are  paid  to  it,  and 
pilgrims  from  the  remotest  districts 
and  islands  cross  the  seas  to  purify 
their  souls  at  the  shrine  of  the  Santo 
Nino  de  Cebu. 

I  began  this  paper  with  recalling 
the  former  British  occupation  of  the 
Philippines,  and  as  it  seems  likely  that 
they  will  soon  be  occupied  by  our  Amer¬ 
ican  kinsmen,  or  possibly,  by  some  ar¬ 
rangement  with  them,  reoceupied  by 
ourselves,  I  shall  conclude  by  pointing 
out  their  exceedingly  important  geo¬ 
graphical  and  political  position.  The 
Eastern  shores  of  the  South  China  Sea 
are  formed  by  the  Philippines  and  Bor¬ 
neo,  and  are,  therefore,  one-half  Span¬ 
ish  and  one-half  British ;  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Malay  Peninsula  and  French  Co¬ 
chin  China  form  the  Western  shores, 
with  Hong  Kong  at  the  head  of  this 
narrow  storm-tossed  sea.  Thus  situ¬ 
ated,  I  cannot  but  agree  with  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  think  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  Great  Britain  to  allow  these 
islands  to  come  into  the  possession  of 
any  other  great  Power  than  the  United 
States  or  ourselves.  Certainly  the 
Spaniards  have,  by  their  misgovernment, 
hardly  less  forfeited  here  than  in  Cuba 
all  rightful  claim  to  remain  in  posses¬ 
sion  after  defeat  in  the  war  which  that 
misgovernment  has  provoked.  The 
trade  of  the  Philippines  has  long  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  British  and 
American  firms.  Under  either  British 
or  American  Government,  these  islands 
would  undoubtedly  have  their  immense 
material  wealth  developed  as  it  has 
never  j’et  been,  or  ever  will  be,  under 
such  an  effete  Power  as  Spain.  And  it 
may  be  added  that  with  the  Philippines 
go  the  great  islet,  rather  than  island 
groups  to  the  eastward,  the  Ladrones 
or  Robber  Islands,  a  penal  settlement, 
and  the  Carolinas.  May  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  bring  better  government  to  the 
rightly  rebellious  Philippine  Islanders. 
— Fortnightly  Revieic. 
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A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  English  law¬ 
yers,  when  dining  together,  used  to 
drink  to  the  health  of  “  The  School¬ 
master,”  for  schoolmasters  then  often 
drew  up  wills  for  people,  and  by  their 
ignorance  of  legal  technicalities  gave 
the  gentleman  of  the  long  robe  much 
remunerative  business.  “  To  the  law¬ 
yers’  best  friend — the  man  who  makes 
his  own  wdll,”  was  also  a  regular  toast 
at  dinners  of  the  Bar.  Prosaic  as  most 
last  wills  and  testaments  are — save  to 
fortunate  legatees — there  are  many 
most  amusing  instances  of  eccentric 
bequests  and  peculiar  disposals  of  prop¬ 
erty. 

The  admiration  of  our  American 
cousins  for  their  country  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  characteristic  of  their  daily  life, 
and  some  years  ago  a  Mr.  Sanborn  de¬ 
sired  that  in  death  as  in  life  his  body 
should  proclaim  the  glory  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  He  left  a  thousand  pounds  to 
the  late  Professor  Agassiz,  in  return 
for  which  he  was,  by  an  e.\tremely  sci¬ 
entific  process  set  forth  in  the  will,  to 
tan  his — Sanlwrii’s — skin  into  leather, 
and  from  it  have  a  drum  made.  Two 
of  the  most  suitable  bones  of  his  body 
were  to  be  made  into  drumsticks,  and 
with  these  a  Mr.  Warren  Simpson — to 
whom  Sanborn  left  the  remainder  of 
his  property — was  “  on  every  seven¬ 
teenth  of  June  to  repair  to  the  foot  of 
Bunker’s  Hill,  and  at  sunrise  beat  on 
the  drum,  the  parchment  of  which  had 
been  made  out  of  the  testator’s  skin, 
the  spirit-stirring  strains  of  ‘  Yankee 
Doodle.’  ” 

A  somewhat  similar  bequest  was 
made  by  a  German  in  1887.  He  died 
in  Pittsburg,  U.  S.  A.,  and  by  his  will 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  cre¬ 
mated  and  the  ashes  forwarded  to  the 
German  consul  at  Xew’  York,  who  was 
to  deliver  them  over  to  the  captain  of 
the  steamship  Elbe.  When  in  mid¬ 
ocean  the  captain  was  to  request  a 
passenger  to  dress  himself  in  nautical 
costume,  and,  ascending  with  the 
funeral  urn  to  the  topmast,  to  scatter 
the  ashes  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven. 
These  strange  directions  w'ere  faith¬ 


fully  carried  out.  Quite  as  peculiar 
were  the  directions  for  the  funeral  of 
a  Mr.  John  Underwood.  He  willed 
that  he  was  to  be  buried  in  a  green 
coffin  with  a  copy  of  Horace  under  his 
head,  and  of  Milton  under  his  feet,  a 
Greek  Testament  in  his  right  hand, 
and  a  small  Horace  in  his  left.  Six 
friends,  who  were  not  to  wear  mourn¬ 
ing,  were  to  follow  him  to  the  grave, 
and  there  to  sing  a  verse  of  the 
twentieth  ode  of  the  second  book  of 
Horace.  After  this  they  w'ere  to  “  take 
a  cheerful  glass  and  think  no  more  of 
John  Underwood.” 

Wills  may  also  be  admitted  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  mixed  blessings  of  the 
matrimonial  state.  A  nobleman  wrote : 
“  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  worst  of 
women,  whom  I  unfortunately  mar¬ 
ried,  forty-five  brass  halfpence,  which 
will  buy  her  a  pullet  for  supper.”  A 
Glasgow  doctor,  dying  some  ten  years 
ago,  left  the  whole  of  his  estate  to  his 
two  sisters;  and  then  came  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  clause :  “  To  my  wife,  as  a 
recompense  for  deserting  me  and  leav¬ 
ing  me  in  peace,  I  expect  the  said  sis¬ 
ter  Elizabeth  to  make  her  a  gift  of  ten 
shillings  sterling,  to  buy  her  a  pocket 
handkercief  to  weep  in  after  my  de¬ 
cease.”  A  Mr.  Sydney  Dickenson  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  wife  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  pounds,  “  on  condition  that 
she  undertakes  to  pass  two  hours  a 
day  at  my  graveside,  for  the  ten  years 
following  my  decease,  in  company 
with  her  sister,  whom  I  have  reason  to 
know  she  loathes  worse  than  she  does 
me.”  Another  husband  stated  that  he 
would  have  left  his  widow  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  if  she  had  allowed  him  to 
read  his  evening  newspaper  in  peace; 
but,  as  she  always  commenced  playing 
and  singing  when  he  started  to  read, 
he  left  her  only  a  thousand  pounds. 
Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  in¬ 
definitely,  but  one  other  is  worthy  of 
note.  A  husband  left  his  wife  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  increased  to 
twenty-four  thousand  pounds  provided 
that  she  wore  a  widow’s  cap  after  his 
death.  She  accepted  the  larger 
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amount,  wore  the  cap  for  six  months, 
and  then  put  it  off.  A  lawsuit  fol¬ 
lowed  ;  but  the  judge  held  that  the  tes¬ 
tator  should  have  inserted  the  word 
“  always,”  and  gave  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  widow,  who,  the  day  after,  re¬ 
entered  the  state  of  matrimony.  Thus 
the  husband’s  little  plan  for  prevent¬ 
ing  his  widow  marrying  again  failed. 
Husbands,  it  appears,  can  prevent 
their  wives  marrying  again,  but  wives 
cannot  so  hamper  their  husbands. 

The  malevolence  of  some  men  is 
manifested  in  their  death,  as  well  as 
life.  What  could  exceed  the  cruelty 
of  a  father  who  left  his  daughter 
thirty  thousand  pounds  under  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conditions :  “  Should  my 

daughter  marry,  and  be  afilicted  with 
children,  the  trustees  arc  to  pay  out  ot 
the  said  legacy  two  thousand  pounds, 
on  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  to  the 

-  Hospital;  four  thousand  pounds, 

on  the  second;  six  thousand  pounds, 
on  the  third;  and  an  additional  two 
thousand  pounds  on  the  birth  of  each 
fresh  child,  till  the  thirty  thousand 
pounds  is  exhausted.  Should  any  por¬ 
tion  of  this  sum  be  left  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  the  balance  is  to 
be  paid  to  her,  to  use  as  she  thinks  fit.” 

A  Mr.  Henry  Budd  died  in  1862, 
leaving  considerable  property  behind. 
It  was  to  be  divided  equally  among  his 
sons,  and  held  by  them  as  long  as  they 
wore  no  moustaches.  Should  one  of 
them  cease  to  shave  his  top  lip,  his 
share  would  be  forfeited.  This  condi¬ 
tion  is  easy  indeed  compared  with  that 
laid  down  by  a  Derby  gentleman.  He 
left  his  property  to  his  eldest  son  on 
condition  that  he  never  used  tobacco  in 
any  shape  or  form.  If  he  broke  this 
condition  the  property  was  to  be  di¬ 
vided  among  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  as  they  numbered  six,  there  was 
little  chance  of  his  ever  indulging  in 
the  fragrant  weed,  save  at  the  cost  of 
his  legacy.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  Eus- 
sian  gentleman  living  at  Odessa  be¬ 
queathed  four  million  roubles  to  his 
four  nieces,  but  they  were  to  receive 
the  money  only  'after  having  worked 
for  a  year  as  washer- women,  chamber¬ 
maids  or  farm-servants.  These  con¬ 
ditions  were  carried  out,  and  while  oc¬ 


cupying  such  humble  positions,  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  they  received 
over  eight  hundred  and  sixty  offers  of 
marriage. 

Humaneness  to  animals  is  much 
more  common  than  humanity  to  man, 
and  scores  of  people  have  left  large 
sums  to  their  pets.  In  1895  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Bosa  Raine  bequeathed  her  “  dear 
old  white  puss  Titiens  and  pusses 
tabby  Rolla,  tabby  Jennifee  and  black 
and  white  Ursula  to  Ann  Elizabeth 
Matthews,”  directing  her  executors  to 
pay  her  twelve  pounds  a  year  for  the 
maintenance  of  each  cat  so  long  as  it 
should  live.  Her  long-haired  white 
puss  Louise,  and  her  black  and  white 
puss  Doctor  Clausman,  she  gave  to  her 
handmaid,  Elizabeth  Willoughby,  and 
her  black  ebony  and  white  Oscar  to 
Miss  Lavina  Beck;  and  her  executors 
were  directed  to  pay  them  twelve 
pounds  per  annum  for  the  maintenance 
of  each  cat.  The  rest  of  her  cats — how 
many  had  Miss  Raine  ? — she  left  “  to 
the  aforesaid  Ann  Elizabeth  Matthews, 
to  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  shall  be  paid  for  their 
maintainance  as  long  as  any  do  live, 
but  such  annuity  does  not  apply  to  kit¬ 
tens  born  of  them.” 

Another  eccentric  old  lady  left  a  few 
trifling  amounts  to  her  relatives,  but 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  be  held 
in  trust  for  her  parrot,  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  for  a  new  cage  for  Polly. 
Another  old  maid  left  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  for  the  keep  of  her  par¬ 
rot,  which  was  to  be  produced  twice  a 
year,  “  to  prove  that  the  person  tending 
it  had  not  wrung  its  neck.” 

One  lady  left  seventy  pounds  a  year 
for  the  maintenance  of  three  goldfish, 
which  were  to  be  identified  as  follows: 
“  One  is  bigger  than  the  other  two,  and 
these  latter  are  to  be  easily  recognized, 
as  one  is  fat  and  the  other  lean.  If  the 
fish,  on  quarter-day,  are  found  to  be 
of  this  description,  the  money  is  to  be 
paid;  if  not,  it  is  to  be  expended  on 
flowers,  which  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
graves  of  the  goldfish  after  death.” 

In  1892  a  Paris  lady  left  ten  thou¬ 
sand  francs  to  her  cat.  On  its  death, 
the  money  was  to  be  spent  on  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  The  death  of  the  cat  last 
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year  caused  the  money  to  revert  to  the 
district  governing  body  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

An  old  bachelor,  on  dying,  left  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  three  ladies 
to  whom  he  had  proposed  marriage, 
and  who  had  refused  him.  The  reason 
of  this  bequest  was  that  by  their  re¬ 
fusal,  “  to  them  I  owe  all  my  earthly 
happiness.” 

It  is  not  surprising  that  lawyers 
grow  wealthy  over  wills  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  bequeaths  five  hundred  pounds 
“  to  that  amiable  young  lady.  Miss 
Blank,  who  smiles  so  sweetly  in  the 
street  when  we  meet.”  Xow,  in  the 
Blank  family  there  were  si.x  sisters; 
they  all  claimed  to  be  “  the  amiable 
young  lady,”  but  which  of  them  got 
the  legacy,  history  sayeth  not. 

To  dispose  of  one’s  worldly  goods  in 
poetry  is  as  incongruous  as  digging 
with  a  jewelled  spade.  Still,  several 
examples  of  rhymed  wills  exist.  A 
solicitor— of  all  people  in  the  world ! — 
wrote : 

As  to  all  my  worldly  goods,  now  or  to  be  in 
store, 

I  give  them  to  my  beloved  wife,  and  hers  for 
evermore. 

I  give  all  freely  ;  I  no  limit  fix  ; 

This  is  my  will,  and  she’s  executrix. 

But  the  most  curious  will  which  the 
writer  has  ever  come  across  is  that  of 
M.  Zalesky,  a  Polish  landlord,  who 
died  in  1889  leaving  property  valued  at 
a  hundred  thousand  roubles.  His  will 
was  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  bearing 
the  words,  “  To  be  opened  after  my 
death.”  Inside  this  was  another  en¬ 
velope,  “  To  be  opened  six  weeks  after 
my  death.”  When  this  time  had 
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passed,  the  second  envelope  was 
opened  and  a  third  uncovered,  To  be 
opened  one  year  after  my  death.”  At 
the  end  of  the  year  a  fourth  envelope 
was  diseovered,  to  be  opened  two 
years  after  the  testator’s  death;  and  so 
the  game  went  on  until  189-t,  when  the 
aetual  will  was  diseovered  and  read. 
It  was  quite  as  eccentric  in  its  dispo¬ 
sitions  as  the  directions  attached  to  its 
opening.  The  testator  bequeathed 
half  his  fortune  to  such  of  his  heirs  as 
had  the  largest  number  of  children; 
the  rest  of  the  property  was  to  be 
placed  in  a  bank,  and  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death  to  be  divided,  with  the 
accumulated  interest,  among  the  will- 
maker’s  descendants.  Thus  by  1989, 
at  five  per  cent,  compound  interest,  the 
fifty  thousand  roubles  will  have 
swelled  into  over  six  million  roubles; 
but  what  will  this  be  among  so  many 
descendants  ? 

Xo  more  than  the  layman  can  the 
lawyer  be  trusted  to  make  his  own 
will.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lord  chancellors  of 
the  century,  made  his  own  will,  and 
over  it  a  long  and  costly  litigation  en¬ 
sued.  Lord  Mansfield  also  made  his 
own  will,  but  it  was  far  from  being  in 
regular  form,  though  it  proved  valid. 
Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  was  noted  as  a 
lawyer;  but  having  no  heirs,  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  estate  to  pay  off  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  “  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll,”  said 
Lord  Mansfield,  “  might  as  well  have 
attempted  to  stop  the  arch  of  Black- 
friars  Bridge  with  his  full-bottomed 
wig,”  and  the  will  was  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  imbecilitv.  —  Household 
Words.  * 


A  PLEA  FOB  THE  LIBEBTY  OF  THE  IXOIVIDUAL. 

BY  J.  PARRIXGTOX  I’OOLE. 


From  the  earliest  period  the  history 
of  the  world  is  the  record  of  a  constant 
struggle  between  Liberty  and  Authori¬ 
ty.  The  progress  of  this  struggle  may 
be  broadly  followed  out  in  the  history 
of  our  own  country  from  the  year  106(J. 
The  early  Xorman  kings  were  despots. 


Their  subjects  regarded  the  Crown  as 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  antago¬ 
nistic  to  their  freedom,  and  set  about 
securing  themselves  against  displays 
of  tyranny.  The  barons,  having  se¬ 
cured  the  assistanoG  of  the  people,  com¬ 
menced  a  movement  to  obtain  from  the 
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Crown  the  recognition  of  certain  rights 
and  immunities  which  they  considered 
necessary  to  their  welfare.  Their  suc¬ 
cess  was  complete  when  King  John 
found  himself  compelled  to  sign  the 
Magna  Charta  in  1216.  This  success 
prompted  them  to  further  endeavors, 
and  in  1265,  wdth  the  foundation  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  second  step 
was  taken — viz.,  the  imposition  of  a 
constitutional  check  upon  the  actions 
of  the  monarch. 

It  took  centuries  of  struggle  to  carry 
this  idea  to  perfection,  but  by  the  time 
of  the  accession  of  the  Stuarts  to  the 
throne  of  England  Parliament  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  the  Sovereign  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  right  of  the  people’s 
voice  in  the  government.  Finally, 
people  did  not  see  why  the  Crown  need 
necessarily  be  independent,  and  the 
opinion  gained  ground  that,  if  the  rul¬ 
ing  power  were  elected  by  and  held 
place  at  the  ivill  of  the  nation,  the 
struggle  between  Authority  and  Liber¬ 
ty  would  be  ended  for  good,  and  tyr¬ 
anny  would  cease  to  be ;  for  if  the  peo¬ 
ple  elected  the  ruling  body  or  bodies, 
that  meant,  in  theory,  that  they  ruled 
themselves,  and  they  would  never  need 
protection  against  their  own  will.  The 
deposition  of  James  II.  and  the  call  of 
William  of  Orange  were  the  outcome 
of  this  idea,  which  has  been  developed 
since. 

But  experience  has  proved  that  dem¬ 
ocratic  government  may,  equally  with 
any  other  form,  spell  “  tyranny.”  For 
what  does  democratic  government  mean, 
but  that  each  individual  member  of 
the  community  is  ruled  by  all  the  rest 
— that  the  majority  rules,  and  the  ma¬ 
jority  may  desire  to  oppress  a  part  of 
their  number?  The  common  expres¬ 
sion,  “the  tyranny  of  the  majority,” 
shows  that  we  appreciate  this  danger, 
and  that  it  needs  guarding  against. 
When  the  majority,  or  society  is  itself 
the  tyrant,  it  has  means  other  than 
political  of  silencing  its  opponents. 
When  it  issues  laws  w'hich  are  wrong, 
or  which  oppress  the  individual,  it 
practises  a  tyranny  much  more  severely 
felt  than  any  political  oppression,  in 
that  this  tyranny  enters  so  minutely 
into  the  details  of  private  life,  and  be¬ 


cause,  though  offences  against  society 
may  not  bring  such  severe  punishment 
as  those  against  the  law,  there  are  fewer 
loopholes  of  escape. 

We  need,  consequently,  protection 
against  prevailing  opinion  and  feeling, 
against  the  tendency  of  society  to  im¬ 
pose  its  dictates  upon  those  who  disa¬ 
gree  with  it,  as  well  as  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  magistrate.  Individu¬ 
ality  is  in  danger  of  being  swamped  by 
social  laws.  Social  tyranny  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  constitutes  a  positive  danger 
to  the  individual,  for  it  tends  to  make 
him  a  slave  to  custom,  a  mere  machine, 
a  creature  who  is  given  a  reason  which 
he  is  not  to  presume  to  use,  except  in 
so  far  as  it  finds  him  at  one  with  so¬ 
ciety,  whose  mandates  he  disobeys  at  his 
peril. 

We  see  this  tendency  in  almost  ev¬ 
erything.  People  do  everything  in 
crowds;  they  like  or  dislike  in  crowds; 
and  the  fact  that  “  the  world  ”  does  it 
•is  considered  sufficient  justification  for 
any  action  or  line  of  conduct.  The 
great  majority  of  people  dread  being 
deemed  as  “  like  nobody,”  and  consider 
themselves  the  nearer  perfection  the 
nearer  they  attain  to  the  style  of  con¬ 
duct  which  the  world  votes  proper — 
that  is,  being  like  everybody  else.  If 
any  one  is  bold  enough  to  break  the  fet¬ 
ters  with  which  society  would  bind  him,  to 
think,  speak,  or  act  in  accordance  with 
his  own  desires,  he  is  pointed  out  as  a 
being  to  be  hated  and  shunned  by  all 
so-called  right-thinking  people. 

Xow  this  line  of  conduct  can  lead  but 
to  one  goal — the  man  ceases  to  have  a 
mind  of  his  own.  Granted  that  we 
could  all  be  fitted  into  the  same  cast- 
iron  mould,  that  we  could  all  be  made 
blindly  to  follow  custom,  what  would 
be  the  result?  We  need  only  look  at 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  to  see. 
In  China  we  have  a  good  example. 
There  custom  is  the  court  of  final  ap¬ 
peal.  Justice  is  what  custom  makes 
it.  In  fact,  China  is  the  perfection  of 
what  custom  can  produce.  It  was  as 
highly  civilized  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time  when  our  forefathers  wandered 
as  savages  through  the  woods  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  and  the  only  thing  which  has  pre¬ 
vented  its  complete  decay  is  the  fact 
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that  at  the  outset  it  was  furnished  with 
an  excellent  code  of  customs. 

Yet  it  could  not  have  risen  to  such 
a  height  without  individuality.  There 
is  a  point  at  which  all  States  cease  to 
progress,  and  either  remain  stationary 
or  commence  the  downward  path;  and 
that  point  is  the  time  when  individuality 
is  stamped  out.  China  will  remain  in 
its  present  position  until  fresh  blood 
has  been  infused  into  it — that  is,  until 
it  is  governed  by  men  superior  to  the 
commonplace  creatures  to  which  social 
laws  are  tending  to  reduce  us. 

It  may  be  argued  that  custom  is  the 
accumulated  knowledge  gathered  from 
the  experience  of  centuries.  It  does 
not  follow  that  all  its  conclusions  are 
true.  It  would  be  idle  to  contend  that 
any  one  should  live  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  in  the  Avorld  before  he  came 
into  it,  or  as  though  the  world  had 
nothing  in  the  way  of  guidance  to  give 
him;  but  when  he  knows  the  conclu¬ 
sions  at  which  the  world  has  arrived, 
surely  we  must  allow  him  the  right  as  a 
human  being  to  differ.  ProbablVj  hav¬ 
ing  gone  through  the  same  experiences, 
he  would  arrive  at  conelusions  entirely 
different. 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  suggested  that 
a  person  is  not  expected  to  follow  custom 
blindly,  but  intelligently.  What  room 
does  that  leave  for  the  play  of  his  im¬ 
pulses?  The  human  mind  cannot  be 
made  to  order,  and  the  impulses  of  the 
individual  may  be  peculiar  to  himself. 
Even  though  they  do  differ  from  those 
of  every  other  being  on  the  face  of  the 
earth, are  they  therefore  wrong?  Strong 
desires  are  the  marks  of  a  strong  char¬ 
acter,  which  may  be  capable  of  much 
evil,  but  certainly  capable  of  great  good. 
It  is  surely  not  our  duty  to  stifle  every 
desire  which  we  in  our  weakness  are 
not  able  to  comprehend,  and  to  reduce 
sueh  natures  to  the  sorry  level  which 
so  well  contents  the  majority  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  should  not  reject  the  stuff 
from  which  heroes  are  made  simply 
because  we  do  not  know  how  to  make 
them.  In  such  natures  let  us  cultivate 
the  strong  feelings  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  the  man,  and  educate  him  to 
a  proper  direction  of  them,  and  we  shall 


produce  a  unit  valuable  in  itself  and 
therefore  valuable  to  the  community. 
This  strong  individualism  it  is  which 
has  made  England,  and  if  we  wish  her 
to  keep  her  position  as  foremost  in  the 
race  of  the  world,  we  must  encourage 
it  judiciously  wherever  we  find  it.  Let 
social  tyranny  crush  individualism  to 
the  dust,  and  what  China  is  England 
will  soon  be. 

Do  we  encourage  individualism? 
This  is  an  age  of  philanthropic  move¬ 
ment,  the  great  aim  of  which  is  regu¬ 
larity  of  conduct  and  the  discourage¬ 
ment  of  excess.  The  majority  of  peo¬ 
ple,  having  merely  moderate  tastes  and 
inclinations,  apparently  back  up  this 
philanthropy.  The  young  receive  their 
education  pretty  much  from  the  same 
stock;  the  class  distinctions  which  for¬ 
merly  existed  are  to  a  great  extent 
wiped  out;  improved  methods  of  com¬ 
munication  result  in  personal  contact, 
bringing  people  of  different  districts 
within  easy  reach  of  each  other.  Compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  people  see  the  same 
things,  hear  the  same  things,  and  are 
led  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  same 
objects.  This,  and  the  marks  of  disap¬ 
probation  with  which  any  display  of  ec¬ 
centricity  meets,  are  liable  to  bring 
people  to  the  same  platform  and  to  en¬ 
courage  mediocrity.  This  is  levelling 
down,  rather  than  levelling  up;  it  goes 
in  the  direction  of  making  custom  su¬ 
preme. 

Greater  liberty  should  be  given  to 
the  individual.  Liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  have,  after  a  prolonged  struggle, 
been  conceded,  although  there  may  be 
found  people  who,  on  their  own  pet 
failings,  even  yet  refuse  to  allow  the 
right  unreservedly.  Liberty  of  speech 
is  justified  on  three  grounds:  first,  if 
the  opinion  be  true,  the  world  reaps 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  that 
truth;  secondly,  if  the  opinion  be 
false,  truth  is  the  more  strength¬ 
ened  by  contest  with  it ;  and  last¬ 
ly,  if  it  be  partly  true  and  partly 
false,  our  opinions,  if  they  do  not  en¬ 
tirely  lose  their  weakness,  at  any  rate 
gain  the  corrections  which  would  have 
greatly  improved  them.  The  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  struggle  was  due  to  re- 
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ligion,  and  the  man  who  brought  the  bring  about  what  is  supposed  to  be  a 
long  fight  to  a  close  and  finally  ^ttled  reformation  in  the  self-regarding  ac- 
the  matter  was  Charles  Bradlaugh.  tions  of  another.  By  all  means  let  us 
But  that  liberty  allowed  to  speech  is  dissuade  him,  if  possible,  from  actions 
not  granted  to  the  same  e.\tent  to  lib-  which  we  consider  wrong ;  but  let  us  re- 
erty  of  action,  although  the  latter  may  member  that  each  individual  is  the  best 
be  claimed  almost  on  the  same  grounds,  judge  of  his  own  affairs,  and  that  we 
Diversity  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  good,  have  no  right  to  say  that  he  shall  not  do 
so  long  as  mankind  are  incapable  of  with  his  own  life,  for  his  own  benefit, 
recognizing  all  sides  of  the  truth.  This  what  he  chooses.  We  must  allow  him 
applies  to  action  as  to  speech.  Differ-  to  be  the  final  judge  and  take  the  con- 
ent  experiments  of  living  must  be  sequences.  If  a  person  is  guilty  of  con- 
made,  and  the  worth  of  the  different  duct  of  which  we  disapprove,  we  are 
modes  compared,  before  the  best  can  free  not  only  to  entertain  an  unfavor- 
be  found.  And  how  is  this  to  be  done  able  opinion  of  him,  but  also  to  act 
unless,  as  far  as  possible,  liberty  of  ac-  upon  that  opinion  in  the  exercise  of 
tion  is  allowed?  Of  course  we  recog-  our  own  individuality,  but  not  to  the 
nize  the  fact  that  a  man  owes  certain  suppression  of  his.  We  may  warn  others 
duties  to  society  at  large,  and  it  is  only  against  him,  while  we  shun  his  society 
right  that  those  duties  should  be  ex-  ourselves,  and  in  this  way  make  him 
acted  of  him.  He  cannot  expect  to  reap  feel  that  we  consider  him  our  inferior, 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  living  in  But  such  inconveniences  as  these  are 
a  community  without  giving  as  far  as  the  only  ones  to  which  a  person  should 
possible  his  services  to  the  community  be  subjected  for  that  portion  of  his 
in  return.  conduct  which  concerns  only  himself. 

But  there  are  things  for  which  the  It  may  be  advanced  that  any  part  of 
individual  is  not  responsible  to  any  the  conduct  of  a  member  of  society 
one  except  himself.  The  point  is,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn?  Here:  the  other  members,  that  a  person  may 
first,  the  individual  is  not  accountable  be  injurious  by  his  example,  that  so- 
to  society  for  his  actions,  in  so  far  as  ciety  ought  not  to  abandon  to  their 
these  concern  the  interests  of  no  person  own  guidance  those  who  are  plainly  un- 
but  himself.  His  actions  may  in  our  fit  for  it.  Quite  so.  But  we  must  not 
opinion  be  foolish,  or  even  wrong ;  but  step  too  far.  Society  must  give  as  well 
if  the  only  harm  resulting  therefrom  as  take;  for,  to  quote  Mill,  “with  re- 
deseends  on  the  person’s  own  head,  gard  to  the  merely  contingent  or,  it 
society  may  advise,  persuade,  or  may  be  called,  constructive  injury 
avoid  him,  but  is  certainly  not  justified  which  a  person  causes  to  society  by  con- 
in  actively  interfering  with  him.  Sec-  duct  which  neither  violates  any  specific 
ondh',  for  such  actions  as  are  prejudi-  duty  to  the  public  nor  occasions  percep- 
cial  to  the  interests  of  others  the  indi-  tible  hurt  to  any  assignable  individual 
vidual  is  accountable,  and  may  be  sub-  except  himself,  the  inconvenience  is  one 
jected  either  to  social  or  legal  punish-  which  society  can  afford  to  bear  for  the 
ment  if  society  is  of  opinion  that  one  sake  of  the  greater  good  of  human  free- 
or  the  other  is  necessary  for  its  pro-  dom.” 

teetion.  Concerning  people  who  are  incapable 

We  do  not  preach  a  doctrine  of  sel-  of  looking  after  themselves,  on  whom 
fish  indifference,  which  pretends  that  does  the  fault  lie  if  not  on  society  ?  It 
no  person  should  interest  himself  in  has  had  the  training  of  them  from  their 
the  good  of  others,  that  it  matters  not  youth  up,  and  if  it  has  shown  itself  un- 
what  others  make  of  themselves  so  long  able  to  produce  a  rational  being,  the 
as  we  are  right.  There  is  too  little,  punishment  ought,  in  all  reason,  to 
rather  than  too  much,  disinterestedness  fall  on  itself.  It  is  a  miserable  confes- 
in  the  world.  We,  as  brothers,  owe  each  sion  for  society  to  make,  surely ;  and 
other  advice  and  encouragement.  What  then,  to  redeem  its  failures,  it  would 
we  object  to  is  using  compulsion  to  find  a  remedy  in  compelling  every  indi- 
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ridual  to  abject  submission  to  its  will ! 
And  we  know  that  any  endeavor  to  co¬ 
erce  the  individual  into  prudence,  or 
temperance,  will,  if  there  be  a  spark  of 
manhood  in  him,  only  provoke  rebel¬ 
lion.  A  glance  at  the  history  of 
Charles  II.  shows  us  quite  plainly  what 
good  results  accrue  from  trying  to  com¬ 
pel  people  to  be  good. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  society 
should  not  interfere  in  private  concerns 
is  that  when  it  does  meddle  it  stands 
a  greater  chance  of  being  wrong  than 
right;  for,  to  the  majority,  right  is 
what  satisfies  them,  and  any  conduct 
with  which  they  disagree  is  wrong — 
that  is  to  say,  they  look  at  it  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  and  not  from  that  of 
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the  individual  concerned.  In  many 
cases  the  right  or  wrong  of  any  conduct 
is  not  considered,  so  much  as  the  erirae 
of  thinking  or  acting  in  opposition  to 
social  laws. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  come, 
then,  is  that  greater  liberty  should  be 
allowed  to  the  individual,  and  that  we 
should  not  pay  such  blind  regard  to 
what  “  the  world  ”  tells  us  to  be  right 
or  wrong,  but  that  we  should  decide 
every  question  on  its  own  merits,  and 
never  be  afraid  to  stand  by  our  opin¬ 
ions  once  they  are  formed.  If  we  in 
this  way  foster  individuality,  we  shall 
at  least  have  done  something  to  leave 
the  world  better  than  we  found  it. — 
Westm  inster  Review. 


THE  HAUXTED  CITY. 

BY  A.  ST.  JOHN  ADCOCK. 

Some  heart’s  remembrance  and  regret 
Fill  every  street  with  life  profound; 

This  corner  where  of  old  we  met 

To  me  has  since  been  hallowed  ground; 

I  never  pass  in  sun  or  rain 
Xow  but  I  meet  you  here  again. 

We  cannot  go  from  where  we  dwell 
And  leave  behind  no  lingering  trace ; , 
Where  in  the  past  our  shadow  fell 
A  shadow  of  us  haunts  the  place; 
Returning  now,  ourselves  may  there 
Disturb  some  ghost  of  what  we  were. 

4 

The  stones  are  thrilled  by  many  a  tread 
That  leaves  no  footprint  where  it  strays; 
Shades  of  the  living  and  the  dead 
In  silence  throng  the  noisy  waj’s: 

Here  where  I  meet  in  shower  or  shine 
Your  ghost,  you  haply  meet  with  mine. 

The  air  has  sounds  we  cannot  hear. 

Is  dim  with  space  that  none  can  see; 
Though  dear  the  living  voice,  and  dear 
The  sight  of  living  faces  be. 

With  kindlier  yearnings  yet  we  greet 
The  friends  we  see  not  when  we  meet. 


— Spectator. 
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THE  MILITARY  TERROR  IN  FRANCE. 

BY  L.  J.  MAXSE. 


I  DESIRE  to  present  the  readers  of 
this  Review  with  a  connected  account 
of  one  of  the  most  amazing  episodes 
of  the  day.  With  the  gist  of  it  many 
of  them  are  already  acquainted;  but 
the  whole  transaction,  so  far  as  it  is 
completed  at  the  time  of  writing,  may 
be  deemed  worthy  of  full  record.  It 
possesses  general  interest,  as  it  em¬ 
braces  political  and  even  international 
issues,  which,  without  exaggeration, 
may  be  termed  momentous.  The  bald 
facts  of  the  narrative  are,  however,  so 
convincing  and  suggestive  that  they 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  writer  will  endeavor  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  inflaming  a  painful  contro¬ 
versy  by  the  employment  of  tempting 
epithets,  and  also  from  what  is  known 
as  “  improving  the  occasion,”  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  disagreeable  peculi¬ 
arity  of  Englishmen  when  discussing 
the  affairs  of  other  nations.  To  thank 
God  we  are  not  as  France  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  will  not  help  to  solve  the  present 
problem.  Moreover,  we  owe  a  duty  to 
the  forlorn  and  gallant  band  of  French¬ 
men  who,  in  spite  of  every  form  of  per¬ 
secution  which  ingenuity  can  invent 
and  malignity  inflict,  continue  to  hope 
against  hope  that  the  conscience  of 
their  country  may  be  moved  before  the 
twelfth  hour  to  right  a  great  wrong. 
They  are  vilifled  daily  by  a  venal  and 
fetid  Press ;  socially  they  are  boycotted ; 
nor  are  they  entirely  safe  in  the  streets 
of  Paris,  being  liable  to  mob  attack 
when  recognized;  detectives  are  set  to 
watch  them;  their  private  correspond¬ 
ence  is  opened  in  the  Post  Office;  pro¬ 
fessional  duellists  are  told  off  to  pick 
quarrels  with  them,  etc.  Lepers  are  at 
any  rate  let  alone;  but  the  Frenchman 
branded  as  a  “  Dreyfusard  ”  is  continu¬ 
ally  molested.  His  position  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  intolerable.  Let  us  not  aggra¬ 
vate  it  by  affecting  to  treat  his  country 
as  a  criminal.  It  is  plain  that  there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  state  of 
France,  but  France,  as  a  whole,  is  not 


rotten.  She  is  simply  passing  through 
a  bad  dream. 

I. — “  The  Truth  about  the  Drey¬ 
fus  Case.” 

The  June  number  of  The  National 
Review  contained  an  article  entitled 
“  The  Truth  about  the  Dreyfus  Case,” 
signed  “  Huguenot,”  consisting  of  a 
sketch  of  the  salient  features  of  that 
cause  cclchre,  and  calling  attention  to 
certain  consequences  that  flow  from 
them.  In  form  it  was  addressed  to 
“the  English  friends  of  France,”  in 
substance  it  was  an  appeal  to  “  the  War 
Office  and  Government  of  that  country 
to  retreat  from  a  position  which,  if 
adhered  to,  will  assuredly  render  them 
of  ill  report  in  the  eyes  of  posterity.”  It 
was  based  upon  documentary  evidence 
accessible  to  every  one  familiar  with 
the  French  language,  though  the  sure 
and  skilful  handling  of  those  docu¬ 
ments  was  due  to  the  writer  having 
made  an  unusually  close  study  of  the 
subject,  and  to  his  having  had  access  to  un¬ 
impeachable  information.  The  paper  was 
generally  pronounced  to  be  convincing 
by  those  who  approached  the  Dreyfus 
question  for  the  first  time,  as  was  the 
case  with  a  large  number  of  English 
readers,  while  those  who  had  already 
looked  into  the  matter  sufficiently  to 
feel  uncomfortable  about  it,  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  disquieting  impression 
by  “  Huguenot’s  ”  masterly  analysis. 
As  the  article  only  appeared  last  month, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  original, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  baldest 
outline : 

Commandant  Esterhazy,  the  hero  or 
villain  of  the  piece,  is  animated  by  a 
profound  hatred  of  France  and  her 
army,  which  may  be  due  to  his  Aus¬ 
trian  extraction,  or  to  his  German  edu¬ 
cation,  or  to  his  service  in  the  Papal 
Zouaves.  He  has  expressed  this  an¬ 
tipathy  in  violent  and  graphic  terms  in 
his  private  correspondence  with  a  for- 
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mer  mistress,  which  can  be  purchased  in 
a  separate  pamphlet  for  a  penny.  One 
extract  runs  thus :  “  Look  at  this  pre¬ 
cious  French  Army.  It  is  disgraceful. 
If  my  position  were  not  at  stake  I 
would  be  off  to-morrow.  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  Constantinople.  If  they  there 
offer  me  a  suitable  commission  I  will 
go  there.  However,  I  do  not  mean  to 
quit  this  before  I  have  played  such  a 
trick  on  these  blackguards  as  I  know 
how  to  play.”  Another  runs :  “If  this 
very  evening  some  one  came  and  told 
me  that  I  should  be  slain  to-morrow 
as  a  Captain  of  Uhlans  cutting  French¬ 
men  down  I  should  assuredly  be  per¬ 
fectly  happy.  .  .  .  Paris  taken  by 

assault  and  handed  over  to  be  pillaged 
by  a  hundred  thousand  drunken  sol¬ 
diers — there  you  have  the  feast  of  which 
I  dream.  Pray  that  it  be  so !  ”  Eight 
years  ago  the  author  of  these  sentiments 
not  unnaturally  became  a  traitor  to  the 
country  of  his  hatred.  He  engaged 
himself  to  Colonel  Sehwartzkoppen, 
then  German  military  attache  in  Paris, 
to  whom  he  has  sold  altogether  163 
documents,  mostly  in  his  own  hand¬ 
writing.  The  originals  are  now  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  while  facsimiles  exist  at  another 
Continental  capital.  In  September, 
1894,  the  Alsatian  porter  at  Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen’s  lodgings  in  Paris, 
either  from  patriotism  or  in  the  hope 
of  reward,  appropriated  a  memoran¬ 
dum  (the  bordereau)  addressed  to  his 
master,  and  brought  it  to  the  French 
War  Office.  It  was  unsigned,  and  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  schedule  of  five  secret  pieces 
which  Esterhazy  was  sending  to  his 
paymaster,  who  duly  received  them, 
though  not  the  bordereau.  At  the  time 
the  latter  was  impounded  by  the  War 
Office,  there  was  attached  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Staff  a  Jewish  officer,  Alfred  Drey¬ 
fus,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  Alsatian 
family.  He  and  his  brothers  had 
abandoned  parents  and  home  in  order 
to  remain  French  subjects  after  the 
debacle  and  annexation  of  1870-71. 
Alfred  Dreyfus  was  rich,  reserved,  and 
unpopular.  He  owed  his  advancement 
to  sheer  ability,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
first  Jew  to  get  into  the  Etat  Majeur. 
A  certain  Commandant  du  Patey  de 
Clam,  M'ho  was  considered  a  judge  of 
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handwriting,  was  consulted  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  bordereau,  and  hav¬ 
ing  fastened  on  the  unpopular  Jew, 
was  forthwith  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  preliminary  inquisition.  Two  ex¬ 
perts  were  consulted,  one  of  whom  could 
discover  no  resemblance  between  the 
handwTiting  of  the  bordereau  and  that 
of  Dreyfus,  but  the  subtle  Bertillon  de¬ 
clared  that  Dreyfus  had  disguised  his 
handwriting,  and  so  the  otherwise  un¬ 
accountable  dissimilarities  were  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

Dreyfus  was  arrested  and  tried  in 
camera  before  seven  officers,  to  whom 
General  Mercier,  then  Minister  of  War, 
refused  to  reveal  the  origin  of  the  in¬ 
criminating  bordereau;  they  had  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  floating  sugges¬ 
tion  that  it  had  been  picked  out  of  the 
waste-paper  basket  of  the  German  Em¬ 
bassy.  Of  the  five  experts  now  consult¬ 
ed  two  denied  that  Dreyfus  was  the  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  bordereau,  while  the  other 
three,  including  the  infallible  Bertillon, 
and  a  nominee  of  his  own,  pronounced 
against  the  accused.  The  court  hesi¬ 
tated  to  condemn,  whereupon  General 
Mercier  took  them  aside  and,  behind 
the  backs  of  the  prisoner  and  his  coun¬ 
sel,  read  the  court  a  document  alleged 
to  contain  the  words,  “  Ce  canaille  de 
Dreyfus  devient  trop  exigeant.”  Drey¬ 
fus  was  unanimously  condemned  by  a 
court-martial  which  did  not  know  that 
the  sentence  in  the  document  which 
sealed  the  prisoner’s  fate  had  been  tam¬ 
pered  with,  for  the  original  ran  thus, 

“  Ce  canaille  de  D -  devient  trop 

exigeant.”  Dreyfus’  name  w^as  inserted 
in  order  to^  secure  the  conviction  of  an 
unpopular  Jew.  The  unheard-of  ille¬ 
galities  at  this  court-martial — the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  secret  and  fraudulent 
document — explain  the  mysterious  ven¬ 
eration  developed  by  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  for  the  chose  jugee.  They  have 
not  the  moral  courage  to  face  the  skele¬ 
ton  in  their  cupboard. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  in  May, 
1896,  the  same  Alsatian  porter  at  Col¬ 
onel  Schwartzkoppen’s  lodgings  brought 
another  document  to  the  French  War 
Office,  consisting  of  a  letter-card — le 
petit  bleu — formally  addressed  to  Es¬ 
terhazy,  in  Schwartzkoppen’s  hand- 
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writing.  It  requested  “  a  more  detailed 
explanation  than  that  which  you  gave 
me  the  other  day  on  the  question  at 
issue.”  The  Chief  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  at  that  time  was  Colonel 
Picquart.  On  receiving  the  letter-card 
his  suspicions  were  aroused  as  to  the 
possil)le  relations  between  Esterhazy 
and  the  German  military  attache,  and 
on  inquiry  he  learned  that  Esterhazy 
habitually  neglected  his  regimental  du¬ 
ties,  but  was  insatiably  curious  as  to 
otlier  branches  of  the  service.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  specimens  of  Esterhazy’s  hand¬ 
writing  Colonel  Picquart  recognized  it 
as  familiar.  On  comparing  it  with  the 
famous  bordereau  which  was  in  his 
desk  he  at  once  saw  that  Esterhazy  had 
written  that  for  'which  Dreyfus  had 
bt'cn  transported.  But  for  many  months 
he  told  no  one  of  his  discovery  except 
his  official  superior.  General  Gonze, 
though,  without  revealing  the  author¬ 
ship,  he  submitted  the  Esterhazy  hand¬ 
writing  to  M.  Bcrtillon,  among  others, 
who  exclaimed,  “  It  is  the  writing 
of  the  bordereau/’  The  French  War 
Office  eventually  refused  to  move  in 
the  matter,  and  Colonel  Picquart  was 
sent  to  Sahara,  and  finally  expelled 
from  the  army  'without  pension.* 

In  Xovcmber,  1896,  General  Mercier, 
to  silence  growing  doubts  as  to  Drey¬ 
fus’  guilt,  caused  a  facsimile  of  the 
bordereau  to  be  published  in  the  Matin. 
Dreyfus’  friends  submitted  it  to  the 
nine  leading  experts  of  Europe  and 
America,  who  unanimously  decided  that 
it  could  not  possibly  have  been  written 
by  Dreyfus.  Of  course,  they  knew 
nothing  of  Esterhazy,  whose  guilt  was 
at  this  time  only  known  to  Colonel  Pic¬ 
quart.  A  year  later  (October,  1897) 
this  same  facsimile  was  being  hawked 
along  the  Boulevard,  and  caught  the 
eye  of  a  broker,  de  Castro,  who  had 
l)usiness  relations  with  Esterhazy.  He 
had  not  previously  seen  the  facsimile, 
but  he  subsequently  stated :  “  I  was 

struck  aghast  when  I  saw  that  writing. 


*  During  the  last  few  weeks  he  has  been 
awarded  a  pittance  of  £80  a  year,  after 
twenty-five  years’  service,  during  part  of 
which  he  had  occupied  the  distinguished  and 
responsible  position  of  Chief  of  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department. 


for  I  seemed  to  see  in  it  a  letter  of  the 
Commandant  Esterhazy.  I  went  home 
in  a  state  of  perturbation.  Xext  morn¬ 
ing  I  went  with  my  brother-in-law  and 
looked  up  the  letters  of  Esterhazy  which 
we  had  on  our  files.  I  even  made  some 
comparison  of  the  handwriting,  with 
the  result  that  I  found  a  perfect  re¬ 
semblance,  I  may  say  a  striking  iden¬ 
tity.”  The  Dreyfus  family  were  com¬ 
municated  with,  and  on  November 
loth,  1897,  Esterhazy  was  denounced 
to  General  Billot,  the  Minister  of  War, 
as  the  real  author  of  the  bordereau  by 
Matthieu  Dreyfus,  the  brother  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner.  Esterhazy  had 
already  bolted  into  Belgium,  believing 
that  otherwise  he  would  replace  Drey¬ 
fus  in  lie  du  Diable.  But  the  War 
Office  had  not  the  nerve  to  face  the 
music,  and  sent  to  assure  the  fugitive 
of  their  powerful  protection  if  he  would 
return,  for  his  absence  was  as  damag¬ 
ing  to  his  superiors  as  to  himself.  He 
accordingly  returned,  and  Colonel  du 
Patey  de  Clam,  who  was  up  to  his  neck 
in  the  conviction  of  Dreyfus,  was  told 
off  to  meet  him  near  the  Arc  de  Tri- 
omphe  with  the  Document  Liberateur 
or  written  pledge  that  the  War  Office 
would  shield  him.  This  was  on  the 
eve  of  Matthieu  Dreyfus’  denunciation. 
The  doctrine  of  the  chose  jugee  had 
now  received  its  consecration ;  Matthieu 
Dreyfus  could  not  get  a  hearing;  and 
Esterhazy  was  formally  whitewashed 
by  a  court-martial  inspired  by  the  Doc¬ 
ument  Liberateur.  To  this  friendly 
tribunal  he  admitted  that  there  was  a 
“  shocking  resemblance  ”  between  his 
own  handMTiting  and  that  of  the  bor¬ 
dereau,  which  he  explained  by  the 
startling  statement,  that  Dreyfus  had 
imitated  his  handwriting  to  shield  him¬ 
self.  There  was  no  evidence  that  Drey¬ 
fus  had  ever  known  Esterhazy,  nor  did 
the  court  pause  to  consider  that  Drey¬ 
fus  had  never  defended  himself  by  ac¬ 
cusing  Esterhazy  of  having  written  the 
bordereau,  which  he  obviously  would 
have  done  on  the  assumption  that 
he  had  adopted  Esterhazy’s  hand¬ 
writing  to  divert  suspicion  from  him¬ 
self.  The  assurance  which  Esterhazy 
had  already  received,  October  29th, 
1897,  of  protection  by  the  War  Office, 
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made  it  altogether  superfluous  for  him 
to  seriously  defend  himself  in  the 
court-martial  of  Januar}',  1898. 

Passing  over  “  the  many  minor  in¬ 
famies  that  have  followed  in  the  wake 
of  this  great  crime,'’  “  Huguenot  ”  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  make  “  some  concluding  re¬ 
flections  on  the  general  situation  as 
it  presents  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a  minor¬ 
ity  of  loyal  but  despairing  French¬ 
men.”  These  were  fortified  by  a  re¬ 
markable  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
Law  Journal  of  St.  Petersburg,  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Ignatius  Zakrewski, 
President  of  the  Ilussian  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  to  whom  one  would  imagine  the 
French  would  listen  if  they  can  tol¬ 
erate  any  foreign  opinion: 

“  The  trials  of  Dreyfus  and  Zola  could  not 
otherwise  than  deeply  distress  the  true  friends 
of  France.  The  first  of  these  trials  presented 
a  variety  of  improbabilities  and  irregulari¬ 
ties,  of  which  the  most  fiagrant  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  before  the  judges  alone  in  the  court- 
martial  itself  of  a  secret  document  by  order 
of  the  military  authorities.  This  Jistonishing 
infraction  of  the  rules  of  all  correct  procedure 
renders  the  condemnation  of  Dreyfus  null 
and  void.  Guilty  or  not  guilty,  he  has  not 
been  fairly  tried.  They  have  simply  deported 
and  imprisoned  him  according  to  administra¬ 
tive  procedure  in  countries  where  despotism 
reigns.  It  is  the  bringing  back  again  of 
lettres  de  cachet  and  of  the  Bastille  under  the 
pretext,  it  is  true,  of  subserving  reasons  of 
State,  as  if  that  was  not  the  pretext  which 
shielded  the  most  iniquitous  acts  of  the  an¬ 
cient  regime.” 

But  the  passages  in  “Huguenot’s” 
article  to  which  attention  is  principally 
directed  are  the  following,  which  the 
reader  should  bear  in  mind  as  they 
have  borne  surprising  fruit: 

“  The  affection  of  the  French  for  their 
army  is  as  ardent  and  romantic  as  that  of  a 
woman  for  her  lover.  But  what  if  by  a  sud¬ 
den  revelation  it  were  brought  home  to  the 
masses,  who  now  parade  the  streets,  crying, 
‘  Ftce  I'Armee,  mart  aux  Juifs!'  that  their 
confidence  has  been  betrayed,  that  the  swag¬ 
gering  officers  whom  they  cheered  so  madly 
at  the  trial  of  M.  Zola  are  the  real  traitors  to 
France,  and  that  Dreyfus  is  the  victim  of 
their  base  conspiracy  ?  For  the  Emperor 
William  holds  in  his  hands  a  weapon  with 
which,  when  the  occasion  arises,  he  can  smite 
the  entire  &tat  Majeur,  and  destroy  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  French  people  in  their  army 
for  at  least  a  generation.  The  series  of  secret 
documents  sold  by  Esterhazy  does  not  stop 
in  October,  1894,  the  date  of  Dreyfus’  arrest, 
but  extends  on  into  the  year  1896.  (It  in¬ 
cluded  many  important  documents  of  later 
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origin  than  October,  1894,  all  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  the  bordereau.  Dreyfus  cannot 
have  written  these,  for  he  was  already  in 
prison.  The  defenders  of  Dreyfus  have  them¬ 
selves  a  list  of  these  documents,  obtained 
evidently  through  some  well  informed  per¬ 
son  ;  for  in  the  middle  of  April  the  Siecle,  in 
an  open  letter  to  General  Billot,  gave  details 
of  several  of  them,  among  others  signalizing 
the  plan  of  mobilization  of  the  Third  Army 
Corps  at  Rouen,  to  which  Esterhazy  was  at¬ 
tached  in  1896,  when  he  communicated  the 
plan  to  Schwartzkoppen.)  Now  the  Em¬ 
peror  William,  by  communicating  to  the 
French  or  European  Press  in  facsimile  any 
one  of  these  documents  of  origin  later  than 
1894,  can,  whenever  he  likes,  tear  across  the 
web  of  lies  with  which  the  French  War  Office 
is  now  striving  to  hide  its  misdeeds.  Per¬ 
haps  the  dhiouement  will  come  in  this  way  ; 
for  the  Emperor  has,  it  appears,  already  au¬ 
thorized  Schwartzkoppen,  at  the  close  of  the 
last  year,  to  communicate  to  Count  Casclla, 
for  publication  in  the  SiMe,  on  April  8th 
last,  many  hints  of  the  truth  (and  these  hints 
were  enough,  in  the  elegant  phrase  of  the 
Socialist  paper,  Les  Droits  de  V Homme,  to 
cause  the  members  of  the  J^tat  Majeur  to 
‘  sweat  with  fear  ’)  llow  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  William  II.  draws  tight  the  noose  into 
which  all  the  leading  French  generals  and 
colonels  and  nearly  all  the  leading  politicians 
of  every  party,  save  the  Socialists,  have  so 
obligingly  adjusted  their  necks.  Happy  for 
the  French  if,  without  such  intervention, 
they  can  recover  their  own  self-respect  and 
the  regard  of  the  civilized  w'orld.  .  .  ,  The 
j  udges  of  this  Higher  Court  (Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion)  are  irremovable  by  the  Government,  and 
have  already,  in  the  decree  which  annulled 
Zola’s  first  trial,  gone  out  of  their  way  to  in¬ 
timate  that  they  will  also  annul  the  illegally 
obtained  sentence  on  DrejTus  whenever  they 
get  an  opportunity.  So  there  is  still  some 
hope  for  France.  This  Higher  Court  keeps 
the  conscience  of  France  alive  ;  and  every 
real  friend  of  France  hopes  that  the  day  will 
soon  come  when  its  voice  and  authority  will 
be  asserted,  and  the  country  forced  to  awake 
to  the  sense  of  right,  throwing  off  the  horri¬ 
ble  cauchemar  of  crime  which  now  broods 
over  it.” 

< 

The  prominent  points  of  the  article 
may  tlius  be  summarized : 

1.  In  1894  Captain  Dreyfus,  an  un¬ 
popular  Jew,  was  rashly  assumed  to  be 
the  traitorous  author  of  the  hordcreau, 
and  illegally  convicted  by  means  of  a 
trick. 

2.  In  1897  the  French  War  Office 
realized  that  Esterhazy  had  written  the 
document  for  which  Dreyfus  had  been 
transported,  but  elected  to  protect  the 
traitor  rather  than  confess  their  own 
crime. 

3.  That  the  German  Government 
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possesses  documents  (in  the  handwrit¬ 
ing  of  the  bordereau,  delivered  to  the 
German  Military  Attache  in  Paris,  by 
Esterhazy,  after  Dreyfus  was  trans¬ 
ported)  which  will  enable  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  at  their  own  convenienee,  to  ruin 
the  reputation  of  the  French  headquar¬ 
ter  staff  by  showing  that  for  their  own 
interests  they  kept  an  innocent  man  in 
prison  after  they  became  aware  of  his 
innocence. 

4.  An  urgent  appeal  to  the  Freneh 
to  undo  a  great  wrong  of  their  own 
motion,  and  in  their  own  interests. 

II. — “  Les  Exseigxemexts  de  LMIis- 

TOIRE.” 

On  June  4th,  1898,  there  appeared 
a  long  article  of  three  columns  in  the 
French  paper  Lc  Siccle,  entitled,  “Les 
Enseignements  de  THistoire,”  from  the 
pen  of  that  able  and  brilliant  French¬ 
man,  M.  Joseph  Eeinach,  whose  de¬ 
votion  to  the  cause  of  justice  eost  him 
his  seat  at  the  recent  elections,  lie 
commenced  by  contrasting  the  dictum 
that  “  the  Prussian  schoolmaster  won 
the  Battle  of  Sadowa,”  with  the  rival 
view  that  “  victory  goes  to  the  big  bat¬ 
talions,”  with  which,  as  a  keen  soldier, 
he  agreed,  adding:  “  Xevertheless  ma¬ 
terial  force  is  not  everything;  moral 
force  counts  for  something,  and  the 
country  which  on  the  opening  of  a  war 
is  frowned  upon  by  the  publie  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world  is  placed  at  a 
dangerous  disadvantage.”  He  enforeed 
this  doctrine  by  reealling  the  moral 
damage  inflicted  upon  France  when 
Bismarck  published  the  famous  cir¬ 
cular  of  July  29th,  1870,  and  thus  at 
a  critical  moment  rallied  the  wavering 
verdict  of  Europe  in  favor  of  Germany 
at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

This  revelation  certainly  placed 
France  in  a  disagreeable  light,  and  was 
of  the  utmost  value  to  her  enemy.  For 
it  appeared  that  after  the  Battle  of 
Sadowa  (18G()),  which  had  smashed 
Austria  and  exalted  Prussia  into  a 
first-class  military  and  political  Power, 
the  Emperor  Xapoleon  III.  had  ad¬ 
dressed  demands  for  “  compensation  ” 
to  the  victorious  King  William  who 
had  recently  acquired  the  Danish 
New  Sebies.— Vol.  LXVIII.,  No.  3. 


Duchies,  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover, 
Frankfort,  Hesse,  and  Xassau.  As  the 
author  of  the  Prussian-Italian  Al¬ 
liance,  Louis  Xapoleon  claimed  as  a  re¬ 
ward  or  set  off  “  la  rive  gauche  du 
Khin  jusqu’a  et  y  compris  Mayence.” 
This  proposal  was  promptly  declined  in 
Berlin.  Whereupon  the  French  Em¬ 
peror  offered  the  Prussian  King  an  of¬ 
fensive  and  defensive  alliance  on  the 
following  terms :  That  recent  Prussian 
conquests  should  be  recognized,  that 
the  Emperor  should  not  oppose  the 
federation  of  Xorthern  and  Southern 
Germany,  that  in  return  Prussia 
should  use  her  good  offices  to  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  Luxembourg  by 
France,  and  should  aid  the  latter  with 
arms  to  conquer  Belgium.  When  these 
cynical  overtures  were  made  to  Prussia, 
France  was  in  friendly  relations  with 
Belgium,  whose  neutrality  and  inde¬ 
pendence  she  had  solemnly  guaranteed, 
and  had  promised  her  protection  to  the 
Southern  States  of  Germany. 

French  policy  was  at  this  time  im¬ 
prudent  as  well  as  unscrupulous. 
When  Count  Benedetti,  the  French 
^linister  in  Berlin,  proposed  the  al¬ 
liance  to  Prince  Bismarck  (August 
20th,  18GG),  and  broached  the  secret 
terms,  he  was  actually  induced  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  latter  on  a  sheet  of  Embassy 
paper,  which  with  childlike  faith  he 
entrusted  to  Bismarck.  A  few  days 
later,  having  effected  an  understanding 
with  Russia,  Bismarck  abruptly  broke 
off  the  pourparler  with  Benedetti; 
Prussia  kept  all  her  conquests  without 
offering  France  a  square  yard  of  com¬ 
pensation  ;  and  Bismarck’s  personal 
prize  was  the  bordereau  signed  by  the 
French  Ambassador. 

In  1870  Bismarck  had  this  docu¬ 
ment  photographed,  and  on  the  out¬ 
break  of  war  with  France  he  submitted 
it  to  the  foreign  diplomatists  in  Berlin. 
He  caused  it  to  be  published  in  The 
Times  on  July  25th,  and  anne.xed  it  to 
his  circular  of  July  29th,  which  con¬ 
tained  the  following  declaration: 

“  These  proposals  are  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  in  the  handwriting  of 
Count  Benedetti,  on  the  official  paper 
of  the  French  Embassy ;  the  Ambas¬ 
sadors  of  Austria,  England,  Russia, 
21 
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Baden,  Bavaria,  Belgium,  Hesse,  Italy, 
Saxony,  Turkey,  and  Wurtemburg  have 
seen  the  original  and  recognize  the 
handwriting."  The  effect  of  this  dis¬ 
closure  was  electrical  and  stupefying, 
and  France  found  herself  confronting 
not  only  Prussia,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
but  the  fury  of  united  Germany,  while 
Russia,  Austria,  and  England  became 
suspicious  or  unfriendly.  The  public 
opinion  of  solid  Europe  crystallized  in 
favor  of  Bismarck  and  his  master. 

After  recalling  this  “  desolating  ” 
incident,  Mr.  Reinach  turns  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  avows  his  anxiety,  lest  history 
may  repeat  itself,  and  in  the  crisis  of 
her  fate  France  may  again  have  to  face 
the  production  of  equally  damaging 
documents.  He  points  out  that  the 
late  German  military  attache  in  Paris, 
(^olonel  Schwartzkoppen,  had  bought 
over  150  papers  from  a  man  who  still 
wears  the  Legion  of  Honor  and  the 
French  uniform.  What  is  still  more 
terrible  is  that  these  documents  contain 
the  overwhelming,  irrefutable  proof 
that  an  innocent  man  is  expiating 
another’s  crime,  aad  that  the  guilty 
party  is  protected  against  the  evidence 
by  those  whom  he  has  had  the  audacity 
to  term  his  “  equals.”  The  Court  that 
condemned  Dreyfus  had  acted  in  good 
faith  but  under  constraint.  The  fact 
remained  that  the  very  man  Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen  had  described  to  Col¬ 
onel  Panizzardi  (the  late  Italian  mil¬ 
itary  attache  in  Paris)  as  “  my  man  ” 
(Esterhazy)  was  the  same  whose  ac¬ 
quittal  (by  the  bogus  court-martial) 
General  Pellieux  had  congratulated 
himself  on  securing,  and  against  whom 
General  Billot,  the  Minister  of  War, 
had  not  dared  to  proceed  even  after  the 
avowal  of  the  letters  to  Madame  de 
Boulaney,  and  whom  the  olHcers  of  the 
headquarter  staff  had  been  compelled 
to  shake  hands  with  during  the  Zola 
trial :  “  One  of  these  days — Di  talc 

avertite — when  war  breaks  out  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Germany, these  docu¬ 
ments,  having  been  photographed  like 
the  Benedetti  Xote,  will  appear  in  fac¬ 
simile  throughout  the  Press.  A  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Bismarck  will  attach  them  to 
a  diplomatic  circular,  and  before  the 
entire  world  the  chiefs  of  one  of  the 
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contending  armies  will  find  themselves 
charged  with  imposture  and  felony, 
and  in  any  case  convicted  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  blunder.” 

The  writer  inquires  “  Who  will  not 
groan  at  the  thought  of  a  moral  Sedan 
lost  before  the  first  shot  is  fired?”  re¬ 
jects  “  the  policy  of  the  ostrich,”  which 
buries  its  head  in  the  sand  to  avoid  ap¬ 
proaching  dangers,  and  claims  that 
patriotic  men  owe  more  than  their  life 
to  their  country.  They  owe  the  truth 
at  all  costs;  happily  there  is  still  time 
to  parry  the  risk  of  an  “  abominable 
humiliation.”  Libcravi  animam  meam. 
;M.  Reinach  then  turns  to  “  Hugue¬ 
not's  ”  article  in  The  Xatioxal  Re¬ 
view,  and  quotes  translations  of  the 
passages  in  small  print  which  I 
have  given  on  a  preceding  page, 
omitting  the  two  or  three  sen¬ 
tences  enclosed  in  brackets,  and  em¬ 
phasizing  a  few  others  by  italics.  For 
the  sake  of  clearness  I  append  these 
translations  as  they  appeared  in  Le 
Siccle; 

“  L'amour  de  la  nation  fran^aise  pour  son 
armee  est  aussi  ardent,  aussi  romanesque  que 
celui  d’une  femme  pour  son  amant.  Helas  ! 
que  se  passerait-il  le  jour  oil  ces  foules  qui 
s'en  vont  criant  4  travers  les  rues :  ‘  Vive 
r armee  !  Mort  aux  Juifs  !’  apprendraient, 
&  n’en  pouvoir  plus  douter,  par  une  declara¬ 
tion  venant  du  dehors,  que  leur  con  fiance  a 
ete  trompee,  que  ces  chefs  qu’elles  acclamaient 
si  follement  au  proces  Zola  ne  lui  ont  pas  dit 
la  vferite.  que  Dreyfus  est  une  innocente  vic- 
time  ?  L’empereur  Guillaume  tient.  cn  effet, 
eiitre  ses  mains  une  arme  avec  laquelle,  qmnd 
il  troutera  tine  occasion  favorable,  ii  pourra 
briser  I’fitat  Major  et  detruire,  pour  une  gen¬ 
eration,  la  foi  du  peuple  franqais  dans  les 
chefs  de  son  armee.” 

“  La  seae  des  documents  secrets  vendus 
par  Esterhazy  ne  cesse  pas  avec  le  mois  d’oc- 
tobre  1894,  date  de  I’arrestation  de  Dreyfus  ; 
elle  s’etend  jusqu’en  1896,  comprenant  nom- 
bre  de  documents  importants,  d’une  date  pos- 
terieure  a  celle  d’octobre,  1894,  tons  de  la 
mane  Hriture  qtte  le  bordereau  Dreyfus  n’a 
pu  les  ecrire,  puisqu’il  etait  deja  en  prison.  . . . 
Eh  bien  1  I'empereur  Guillaume  n’a  qu’a 
communiquer  a  la  presse  francjaise  ou  euro- 
peenue  quelques-uns  de  ces  documents,  pour 
pouvoir,  quand  il  lui  plaira,  rompreetdechirer 
le  tissue  de  mensonges  sous  lequel  I’Etat- 
Major  cherche  i\  cacher  ses  mefaits.  Le  de¬ 
nouement  vieudra  probablement  de  cette 
fa^on  II  paraitrait  que  Schwartzkoppen 
etait  deja  autorise  par  I’Empereur,  quand  il 
coinmuuiqua  au  comte  Casella  les  quelques 
bribes  de  verite  qui  ont  paru  dans  le  ISieele 
du  8  avril.  A  quel  moment  Guillaume,  II 
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tirera  t-il  le  lacet  ou  tant  de  generaux  et 
d’offlciers  fian^ais,  ou  presque  tous  lea  chefs 
des  partis  politiques,  a  I’exception  des  social- 
istes,  out  si  complaisammcnt  enferme  leurs 
cous  ?” 

M.  Keinach  pointed  out  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  “  is  not  an  enemy  of 
Franee.”  He  is  a  friend  for  showing 
us  the  eloud  on  the  horizon  and  for  ex¬ 
claiming  after  uttering  his  Avarning : 

“  ‘  Heureux  les  Fran^ais  s’ils  peuvent  faire 
justice  sans  une  pareille  intenention  !  ’  Et 
plus  loin  :  Les  juges  de  la  Cour  de  cassation, 
en  annulant  le  jugement  qui  a  condamne 
Zola,  ont  indique  clairement  qu’ils  attendant 
que  I’occasion  leur  soit  donn^  d’aunuler 
egaleinent  la  sentence  illegale  qui  a  frappe 
Dreyfus.  II  y  a  done  encore  quelque  espoir 
pour  la  France.  La  Cour  supreme  garde  en 
vie  la  conscience  fran9aise.  Tous  les  vrais 
amis  de  la  France  sonhaitent  que  le  jour  soit 
proche  ou  I’on  entendra  la  voix  de  ces  magis¬ 
trals.  ou  le  pays  sera  force  de  s’eveiller  au 
sentiment  de  la  justice,  echappanta  I’horrible 
cauehemar  qui  pese  mainteuant  sur  lui.” 

After  quoting  “  Huguenot’s  ’’earnest 
appeal  to  the  conscience-keepers  of 
France,  M.  Keinach  closes  his  striking 
article  on  “  Les  Enseignements  de 
I’Histoire  ”  in  the  following  tvords : 
“  That  is  the  solution  that  1  have  al¬ 
ways  indicated.  Dreyfus  was  not  only 
unjustly  condemned;  he  was  also  ir¬ 
regularly  condemned.  The  interests 
of  Law  precede  all  others.  Moreover, 
the  Government  alone  can  ask  for  re¬ 
vision  in  the  interests  of  Law.  Xo 
doubt  many  will  have  to  unsay  their 
declarations  that  Dreyfus  was  justly 
and  regularly  condemned.  But  what 
is  more  honorable  than  the  loyal  admis¬ 
sion  of  a  blunder?  And  is  not  any¬ 
thing  better  than  that  blunder? 
Xothing  but  the  winds  of  Justice 
SAveeping  through  the  HeaA’ens  can 
scatter  the  rising  clouds.” 

III. — The  Prosecution. 

M.  Reinach’s  article  appeared  in  the 
Siede  of  June  -ith,  and,  forthwith,  all 
the  machinery  of  the  Anti-Semitic  fury 
Avas  set  in  motion  to  compel  the  mori¬ 
bund  Meline  Cabinet  to  proceed 
against  the  audacious  author.  Finally, 
to  the  delight  of  the  Rochefort-cum- 
Drumont  combination,  and  to  the  be- 
Avilderment  of  the  Avorld  at  large,  it 


Avas  announced  that  M.  Reinach  Avaa 
actually  to  be  tried  by  a  military  Court 
of  Inquiry — a  tribunal  not  easily  dis¬ 
tinguishable  to  the  lay  mind  from  a 
court-martial.  With  the  vast  majority 
of  Frenchmen  under  the  age  of  forty- 
liA’e,  he  belongs  to  the  army,  being  in 
the  ReserA’e.  On  Wednesday,  June  loth, 
M.  Reinach  receiAed  the  following 
letter  translated  in  The  Standard: 

“  Paris,  June  14,  1898. 

“  General  Zurlinden,  Military  Governor  of 
Paris,  to  Captain  Reinach,  of  the  Territorial 
Cavalry,  Staff  Service,  Paris. 

“  Capitaine,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 

Jou  that,  in  conformity  with  the  Decree  of 
une  22d,  1878,  you  are  invited  to  present 
yourself  before  a  District  Court  of  Inquiry, 
Avhich,  by  order  of  the  Minister  of  War,  will 
assemble  on  the  24th  June,  1898,  at  the  £cole 
Militaire,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Kis^ner,  Baron  de  Planta,  commanding  the 
5th  Brigade  of  Dragoons,  to  give  its  opinion 
on  the  following  question  :  ‘  Is  M.  Joseph 
Reinach,  Staff  Captain  of  Territorial  Cavalry, 
liable  to  be  dismissed  the  Service  for  a  gross 
breach  of  discipline  ?  ’  The  reporter  of  the 
Court  of  Inquiry  is  Ch»f  d' Escadrons  de  Car- 
bonnieres,  of  the  2d  Regiment  of  Cuirassiers, 
who  will  acquaint  you  with  the  object  of  the 
Inquiry. 

“  By  order,  (Signed)  The  Chief  of  the  Staff, 

“  Aukele  Guerin.” 

According  to  the  Gazette  des  Trib- 
unaux  the  indictment  had  been  dratvn 
up  by  General  Billot,  Minister  of  War, 
and  sent  to  the  military  Governor  of 
Paris  on  June  12th.  General  Billot 
referred  to  the  article  in  the  Sitde 
(“Les  Enseignements  de  I’Histoire”) 
as  constituting  the  “gross  breach  of 
discipline.”  He  particularized  the  fol- 
loAving  passages :  * 

“  Mais  ces  papiers,  qui  sont  a  Berlin,  sont 
la  preuve  eclatante.  irrecusable,  qu’un  inno¬ 
cent  expie  le  crime  d'un  autre  et  que  cet  autre 
est  protege  centre  I’evidence  par  ceux  qu’il  a 
eu  I’atroce  audace  d’appeler  ces  pairs.” 

”  Celui  qui  a  4t6  condamne  I’a  ete  par  des 
juges  de  bonne  foi — je  le  dis  comme  je  le 
crois — et  je  n’auaris  pas  ecrit  de  ceux  qui 
ont  acquitte  I’autre  qu’ils  Tout  acquitte  ‘  par 
ordre.’  N’etant  pas  romantique  comme  I’il- 
lustre  poete  de  Germinal,  j’eusse  writ,  dans 
la  vieille  langue  classique,  ‘  comme  par  or¬ 
dre.'  Ce  petit  mot  de  plus,  e’etait  toute  la 
veritC,  I'incontestable  verite.” 

“  II  n’en  reste  pas  moins  que  Thomme  dont 
le  Colonel  de  ^hwartzkoppen  disait  au  col- 


*  The  English  substance  may  be  found  on 
a  preceding  page.; 
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onel  Panizzardi  ‘  C’est  mon  liomme  !  ’  e’est 
le  m6rae  dont  le  general  de  Pellieux  se  ffelici- 
tait  d’avoir-provoqiie  I'acquittement,  centre 
lequel  le  general  Billot,  ministre  de  la  guerre, 
n’a  pas  ose  sevir,  tnetne  apres  I’aveu  des  let- 
tres  a  Mme.  de  Boulancy,  et  ft  qui  les  offleiers 
de  I'etat-major,  temoins  a  la  Cour  d’assises, 
ont  ete  condamnes,  par  ordre  cette  fois,  a 
donner  la  main." 

“  Alors,  qu’un  jour  ou  I’autre,  que  demain 
— Di  tale  atertite  .  .  . — uncontliteclateentre 
la  France  et  I’Allemagne.  Ces  papiers  ont 
ete  pbotographiespomme  I’avait  ett*  la  note 
de  M.  Benedetti  sur  la  Belgique.  Ils  parais- 
sent  en  fac-similes  dans  tous  les  journaux. 
Un  successeur  de  M.  de  Bismarck  les  annexe 
a  quelque  circulaire  diplomatique.  Et  voila, 
devant  le  monde  entier,  accuses  d ’imposture 
et  de  felonie,  convaincus  eu  tous  cas  de  la 
plus  in j  ustifiable  des  erreurs,  lea  chefs  mCmes 
de  cette  arm6e  qui  va  se  battre.” 

The  Minister  of  War  also  selected 
the  following  extract  that  M.  Reinach 
had  translated  from  “  Huguenot’s  ’’ 
article  in  The  Xational  Review: 

“  L’empereur  Guillaume  tient,  en  effet, 
entre  ses  mains  une  arme  avec  laquelle 
qunnd  il  trouvera  une  occasion  favorable,  il 
pourra  briser  I’^tat-major  et  d^truire  pour 
une  g^n^ration,  la  foi  du  people  fran^ais  dans 
les  chefs  de  sou  arm^e. 

“  Eh  bien  !  I’empereur  Guillaume  n’a  qu’a 
communiquer  a  la  presse  fran9aise  ou  euro- 
p6enne  quelques  uns  de  ces  documents  pour 

t)ouvoir,  quand  il  lui  plaira,  rompre  et  dfechirer 
e  tissu  de  mensonges  sous  lequel  I’fttat-major 
cherche  a  cacher  ces  m^faits.  Le  denouement 
viendra  probablement  de  cette  fa9on.” 

The  court-martial  was  held  in 
camera  on  June  24th.  Of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  we  know  nothing  except  that  M. 
Reinach  had  lieen  furnished  with  the 
following  remarkable  letter  from  “  Hu¬ 
guenot,”  which  he  read  to  the  Court: 

“  Oxford,  June  23.  Sir, — I  learn 
by  the  papers  that  you  are  suspected 
in  Paris  of  being  the  author  of  the 
article  I  published  in  the  June  number 
of  The  Xational  Review,  a  few  lines 
of  which  you  translated  in  the  Siecle. 
I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  you. 
Xevertheless,  as  an  honest  man,  I  deem 
it  my  duty  to  declare  by  these  presents 
that  1  am  the  sole  author  of  the  article 
in  The  Xational  Review.  I  am  .i 
friend  of  France,  and  have  always 
wished  her  prosperous  and  great.  That 
is  why  I  thought  it  useful  to  publish 
the  information  I  had  gathered  as  con¬ 
cerns  the  Dreyfus  affair,  from  the  most 
trustworthy  and  authentic  sources.  Xo 


authorized  denial  will  controvert  the 
facts  I  have  established  on  the  evidence 
of  the  most  unquestionable  authorities. 
Thus  I  am  assured  that  Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen  will  not  deny  that  he 
made  a  monthly  allowance  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  francs  to  his  usual  informer. 
Commandant  Esterhazy.  I  can  assure 
you  that  the  French  Staff  is  threatened 
with  the  publication  by  foreign  news¬ 
papers,  of  the  facsimile  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  sold  by  Esterhazy  to  Colonel 
Schwartzkoppen,  and  which  are  all  in 
his  own  handwriting.  I  assure  you 
that  this  contingency  nearly  came 
about  in  the  month  of  February  of  the 
present  year,  and  that  the  sword  of 
Damocles  is  still  suspended  over  the 
head  of  the  Staff.  A  sincere  friend 
of  France,  I  pray  God  that  the  officers 
of  the  Staff  may  act  wisely,  while  it  is 
yet  time,  and  give  proof  of  the  qualities 
of  justice  and  courage  which  have  ever 
been  the  eminent  traits  of  the  French 
Army.  I  authorize  you  to  publish  my 
letter  in  the  newspapers,  and  communi¬ 
cate  it  to  the  Judges  of  the  Military 
Court. 

“  Believe  me.  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

“  Frederick  C.  Conybeare." 

Two  days  later  this  semi-official  note 
was  issued : 

“In  conscquenceof  the  opinion  unan¬ 
imously  expressed  by  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  charged  to  decide  the  case  of 
Joseph  Reinach,  and  on  the  proposal 
of  General  Billot,  Minister  of  War,  M. 
Reinach,  captain  of  the  general  staff 
in  the  territorial  army,  is  from  this 
date  deprived  of  his  rank,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decision  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic.” 

Does  not  the  operation  of  this  court- 
martial — if  finally  sustained — estab¬ 
lishes  a  new  form  of  Government  in 
France?  Does  it  not  make  the  mil¬ 
itary  a  law  unto  themselves?  Does  it 
not  give  them  a  censorship  over  the 
civil  population  until  the  latter  has 
attained  middle  age?  Practically, 
every  able-bodied  Frenchman  enters 
the  army,  and  is  subsequently  drafted 
into  the"  Reserve,  where  he  remains 
until  he  reaches  forty-five.  That  the 
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Reservist  should  be  amenable  to  mil¬ 
itary  discipline  whenever  he  is  on  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  only  natural,  but  inevitable. 

The  Ileinach  case  proves,  however, 
that  he  can  be  followed  into  civil  life 
and  subjected  to  the  military  code 
should  he  at  any  time  render  himself 
distasteful  to  the  military  authorities. 
He  can  be  haled  before  a  purely  mil¬ 
itary  “  Court  of  Inquiry  ”  for  “  a  gross 
breach  of  discipline,”  and  tried  in 
camera.  He  can  be  deprived  of  his 


rank,  dismissed  with  dishonor  from  the 
service,  and  held  up  to  public  obloquy. 

Without  serious  remonstrance  the 
landmarks  of  the  Republic  are  being 
systematically  swept  away  one  by  one. 
Is  France  drifting  into  a  Military 
Terror?  That  would,  indeed,  be  a 
heavy  price  to  pay,  in  order  that  a 
palpably  innocent  man  may  perish  on 
the  Devil’s  Island,  while  the  real  crim¬ 
inal  flaunts  it  in  Paris? — National  Re~ 
view. 


THE  WEAKEST  POINT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 


If  the  end  of  government  is  the 
happiness  of  the  governed,  representa¬ 
tion  is  the  best  instrument  yet  dis¬ 
covered.  The  “common-sense  of  most,” 
when  strained  through  the  higher  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  few,  winnowed,  as  it  were, 
like  corn  from  chaff,  not  only  “  holds 
a  fretful  realm  in  awe” — which  an  able 
despotism  or  a  strong  oligarchy  can 
also  do— but  it  so  moulds  the  laws  and 
the  administration  to  the  wants,  and 
even  the  prejudices,  of  the  people,  that 
they  dislike  neither,  and  are,  so  far  as 
their  relation  to  public  affairs  is  con¬ 
cerned,  distinctly  happy.  No  proof  of 
that  proposition  is  required  beyond  the 
broad  facts  admitted  by  everybody 
about  the  countries  where  the  people 
are  recognized  as  the  ultimate  and 
direct  source  of  all  authority.  In  Great 
Britain  a  rebellion  against  the  State 
is  almost  unthinkable.  In  America, 
when  the  Constitution  was  threatened 
by  insurgents,  the  people  sacrificed  a 
million  lives  and  six  hundred  millions 
of  treasure  to  keep  it  intact.  In  France, 
where  everything  changes,  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  and  methods  of  administra¬ 
tion  are  never  altered  or  attacked ;  and 
in  Switzerland  there  has  not  been  a 
rebellion  for  fifty  years — and  the  last 
one  was  religious,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
pressed  by  a  rising  of  the  whole  re¬ 
maining  population  in  arms.  The  peo¬ 
ples  in  these  countries  may  change  their 
representatives,  or,  in  France, even  their 
method  of  being  represented,  but  the 
majority  do  not  hate,  and  do  not 
willingly  alter  the  system  under 


which  they  live.  That  is  for  statesmen 
the  sufficient  justification  of  represen¬ 
tative  government,  though  statesmen 
above  all  others  fret  most  under  its 
occasional  aberrations;  and  historians 
may  fairly  doubt  whether,  unless  the 
countries  in  which  it  prevails  are  con¬ 
quered,  it  will  ever  lie  superseded. 
Nevertheless, there  is  in  that  very  reser¬ 
vation  a  point  of  danger  for  represen¬ 
tative  institutions.  We  cannot  denv, 
though  we  would  willingly  deny,  that 
it  is  in  relation  to  conflicts  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world  that  representative  insti¬ 
tutions  are  weakest.  The  straining  or 
sifting  process  which  works  so  well  in 
internal  affairs  appears  not  to  wor.k 
in  external  matters,  and  whenever  war 
is  in  sight  representation  becomes  a 
source  of  danger  rather  than  of  se¬ 
curity.  So  far  as  the  Houses,  or  Cham¬ 
bers,  or  Bodies  will  consent  to  efface 
themselves,  things  may  go  well,  but  the 
moment  they  interfere,  the  decrease  of 
wisdom  becomes  manifest  to  all  onlook¬ 
ers  not  of  the  same  nation.  As  regards 
diplomacy,  to  begin  with,  the  Houses — 
we  use  that  ancient  term  as  on  the 
whole  lietter  than  “  the  Chambers  ”  or 
“  the  representative  bodies  ” — are  al¬ 
ways  singularly  weak.  They  never  by 
any  chance  have  a  permanent  policy. 
They  do  not  know  the  diplomatists, 
and  do  not  allow  for  the  “  personal 
equation,”  the  enormous  difference 
which  often  exists  between  one  Am¬ 
bassador  and  another.  The  agent  of 
the  country  is  for  them  the  agent  of 
the  country,  and  they  accept  the  as- 
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surances  or  the  views,  say,  of  Mr. 
Smith  as  readily  as  they  will  accept 
those  of  a  Talleyrand  or  a  Lord  Strat¬ 
ford  de  Redcliffe.  The  Foreign  Office 
in  any  country  makes  no  such  blunder, 
but  it  has  no  means,  without  breaking 
the  hearts  of  its  great  service,  of  bring¬ 
ing  its  knowledge  home  to  large  bodies 
of  imperfectly  informed  politicians.  It 
could  not  tell  the  House  that  such  and 
such  an  Ambassador  is  a  man  of  fine 
judgment,  but  thar  on  such  and  such 
a  question  he  is  too  apt  to  listen  to  one 
particular  great  lady.  The  American 
Houses  frequently  mistake  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  position  of  their  agents  alto¬ 
gether,  and  if  it  were  not  invidious  we 
think  we  could  show  that  this  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  England  and  France  also  with¬ 
in  quite  recent  times.  Ambassadors,  who 
not  infrequently  are  captured  by  the 
charm  of  the  life  they  are  accredited 
to  observe,  occasionally  also  contract 
the  most  bitter  dislikes,  which,  if  they 
do  not  influence  their  despatches,  do 
influence  all  their  private  representa¬ 
tions.  Then  the  Houses,  though  they 
understand  that  secrecy  is  occasionally 
indispensable,  Irequently  mistake  its 
object,  and  bring  out,  or  force  out,  or 
suggest  the  precise  facts  upon  which 
wise  managers  would  remain  silent. 
Again,  the  Houses  often  fail  in  a  very 
wonderful  way  to  understand  the  re¬ 
spective  strengths  of  their  own  and  for¬ 
eign  nations.  We  remember  long  ago 
a  crucial  instance  of  this  error,  the 
absolute  refusal  of  the  Piedmontese 
Parliament  to  make  peace  with  Aus¬ 
tria  when  they  had  no  more  power  to 
defeat  Austria  than  a  fox-terrier  with 
a  wound  has  to  defeat  a  bloodhound 
without  one.  The  Piedmontese  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  a  little  one;  but  our  own  de¬ 
fied  France  over  “  the  Colonels’  ”  busi¬ 
ness  when  the  country  was  almost  un¬ 
prepared,  and  even  Palmerston  shrank 
back;  and  the  American  Houses  were 
very  near  doing  it  over  Venezuela.  The 
agitation  caused  by  defeat  is  therefore 
sometimes  wholly  disproportioned  to 
the  defeat  itself,  the  Houses  never  rec¬ 
onciling  themselves  to  a  defeated  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  sometimes  acting  with  the 
unthinking  fury  which  characterized 
the  action  of  the  French  Chambers 


when  they  drove  M.  Jules  Ferry,  the 
strongest  man  in  France,  out  of  public 
life  because  some  French  troops  had 
been  surprised  by  a  body  of  Chinese 
pirates.  There  is  strong  ground  for  the 
suspicion,  too,  that  the  Spanish  Cortes 
is  reflecting  unthinking  popular  pas¬ 
sion,  and  overruling  Spanish  states¬ 
men  who,  left  to  themselves,  would  rid 
Spain  of  a  load  too  heavy  to  carry,  on 
terms  which  would  not  sacrifice  her 
dignity  and  would  make  her  future 
easier  to  bear.  Finally,  it  is  nearly 
certain  that  representative  bodies  do 
not  think  out  what  they  want  from  war 
as  clearly  as  statesmen  are  compelled 
to  do.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  British 
House  of  Commons  had  any  clear 
policy  in  its  head  when  it  silently 
forced  the  Government  to  risk  war  with 
Russia  by  appropriating  Wei-hai-wei; 
or  whether  Congress  has  at  all  clearly 
resolved  whether  it  wants  Cuba  or  only 
the  departure  of  Spain ;  or  whether  the 
Cortes  in  Madrid  has  the  smallest  idea 
what  will  happen  if  it  defeats  the 
American  Fleet  or  is  defeated  by  it. 
Representative  bodies  are,  aliout  war, 
governed  by  passion  instead  of  reason, 
or  when  passion  has  not  risen  to  blood- 
heat  they  allow  themselves  to  be  mas¬ 
tered  by  aspirations  too  vague  to  de¬ 
serve  even  the  name  of  statesmanship. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  security  against 
their  making  blunders  which  in  quite 
conceivable  cases  would  involve  the 
great  reservation  made  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  article — namely,  such  a 
defeat  as  would  practically  involve,  for 
a  time  at  any  rate,  the  loss  of  future 
freedom.  France  for  twenty  years 
after  Sedart  was  only  free  in  her  in¬ 
ternal  action,  and  not  quite  free  even 
as  to  that,  for  the  new  plan  of  fortify¬ 
ing  Paris  was  quietly  prohibited. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  discern  the 
true  reason  for  this  particular  failure 
of  the  representative  system.  Dip¬ 
lomatists  and  military  men  will  at¬ 
tribute  it  to  ignorance,  and  no  doubt 
the  bulk  of  any  elected  body  is  usually 
ignorant  of  any  particular  specialty, 
but  there  seems  no  sufficient  reason 
why  an  elected  House  should  not  know 
that  it  is  ignorant,  should  not  appoint 
a  specially  qualified  Committee,  and 
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should  not  implicitly  follow  that  Com¬ 
mittee's  advice.  Xo  House,  however, 
has  done  this,  except  in  America,  and 
in  America  the  device  does  not  seem  to 
have  secured  any  particular  result. 
The  Houses  at  Washington  get  out  of 
hand  when  war  approaches  just  as  if 
there  were  no  Committees.  An  E.xecu- 
tive  Government  can  lead  sometimes  as 
regards  a  war,  but  then  it  only  leads 
at  its  own  discretion  because  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  representative  management  is 
temporarily  suspended.  The  Execu¬ 
tive  has  the  “  confidence  ”  of  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  such  occasions,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  agree  with  it,  but  l>ecause 
they  think  it  knows  and  they  do  not, 
or  because  they  see  that  some  one  must 
rule  other  than  themselves.  ^I.  Thiers 
made  peace  in  1871,  not  the  Chambers. 
We  suppose  the  truth  is  this:  that  repre¬ 
sentative  Houses  are  liable  at  all  times 
of  excitement  to  an  inrush  of  outside 
feeling  which  for  the  time  destroys 
their  winnowing  power,  and  that  when 
the  question  is  of  war  or  peace  this  in¬ 
rush  usu.tlly  comes,  and  is  irresistible. 
We  saw  the  other  day  a  statement,  ap¬ 
parently  authentic,  that  the  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  letters  received  by  each  American 
Senator  or  Congressman  about  this 
Spanish  affair  exceeded  a  thousand,  the 
electoral  masses  dictating  in  that  way 
to  their  representatives.  The  body  of 
the  people,  in  fact,  take  control  into 
their  own  hands,  and  representative 
government  is  suspended  in  favor  of 


the  direct  mass  vote.  The  mass  is  in 
no  country  educated  enough  to  manage 
such  transactions  wisely,  and  its  Dep¬ 
uties,  turned  as  they  are  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  into  mere  funnels,  cannot  man¬ 
age  them  wisely  either.  Democracy 
itself,  therefore,  the  new  hope  of  the 
world,  breaks  down  at  a  most  dan¬ 
gerous  point.  We  quite  admit,  of 
course,  that  it  also  reveals  enormous 
strength,  strength  which  no  other  S3'S- 
tem  can  by  possibility  possess,  and 
which  sometimes,  as  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  carries  it  through  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  most  gigantic  kind ;  but  still 
it  lacks  wisdom,  and,  therefore,  at  first 
breaks  down — a  fact  which  those  who 
are  enthusiastic  for  it  as  the  one  pan¬ 
acea  for  all  evils  should  never  for¬ 
get.  The  remedy,  of  course,  is  to  trust 
the  Executive,  but  that  requires  that 
the  Executive  shall  be  removable,  and 
shall  be  on  the  great  subject  in  full  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  body  of  the  people,  two 
conditions  by  no  means  invariably  easy 
to  obtain.  Without  trusted  leadership  as 
to  war  and  peace,  every  representative 
Government  and  every  free  people  is  in 
danger  in  troublous  times  of  going  for¬ 
ward  half-blindfold,  as  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  the  Spanish  peoples  are  doing 
now.  Our  sympathies,  we  need  not  say, 
are  absolutely  with  America;  but  that 
does  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  her 
representatives  have  been  this  week, and 
on  a  question  of  vital  interest,  “  on  the 
stampede.” — Spectator. 
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Fill  mi  dilectissime  (if,  sir,  I  may 
borrow  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Der¬ 
by  when,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Fniver- 
sity,  he  conferred  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
on  Lord  Stanley,  his  son) — I  fear  that 
I  am  a])out  to  do  an  unwise  thing. 
When,  in  an  hour  of  ])aternal  weakness, 
I  accepted  3’our  invitation  to  address 
the  Rodley  Society  on  Stj/le,  it  escaped 
me  that  it  was  a  subject  to  which  I  had 
hardly  given  a  thought,  one  with  which 


undergraduates  have  but  small  concern. 
And  now  I  find  mvself  talking  on  a 
matter  whereof  I  know  nothing,  and 
could  do  you  little  good  if  I  did,  in 
presence  of  an  illustrious  historian,  to 
say  nothing  of  vour  own  Head,  who 
was  an  acknowledged  master  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  when  my  own  literary  style 
aspired  to  nothing  more  elegant  than 
the  dry  forms  of  pleadings  and  deeds. 

Every  one  knows  how  futile  for  any 
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actual  result  are  those  elaborate  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  Style  which  some  of  the 
most  consummate  masters  have  amused 
themselves  in  compiling,  but  which 
serve  at  best  to  show  how  (juite  hack¬ 
neyed  truisms  can  be  graced  by  an  al¬ 
most  miraculous  neatness  of  phrase.  It 
is  in  vain  to  enjoin  on  us  “  propriety,” 
“  justness  of  expression,”  “  suitability 
of  our  language  to  the  subject  we 
treat,”  and  all  the  commonplaces  which 
the  schools  of  Addison  and  of  John¬ 
son  in  the  last  century  promulgated  as 
canons  of  good  style.  “  Proper  words 
in  proper  places,”  says  Swift,  “  make 
the  true  definition  of  a  style.”  “  Each 
phrase  in  its  right  place,”  says  Vol¬ 
taire.  Well !  Swift  and  Voltaire  knew 
how  to  do  this  with  su})reme  skill;  but 
it  does  not  help  us,  if  they  cannot  teach 
their  art.  How  are  we  to  know  what 
is  the  proper  word?  How  are  we  to 
find  the  right  place?  And  even  a 
greater  than  Swift  or  Voltaire  is  not 
much  more  practical  as  a  teacher. 
“  Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  and  the 
word  to  the  action,”  says  Hamlet.  “  Be 
not  too  tame  neither.  Let  your  own 
discretion  lx.'  your  tutor.”  Can  you 
trust  your  own  discretion?  Have  un¬ 
dergraduates  this  discretion?  And 
how  could  I,  in  presence  of  your  College 
authority,  suggest  that  you  should  have 
no  tutor  but  your  own  discretion? 

All  this  is  as  if  a  music-master  were 
to  say  to  a  pupil,  Sing  always  in  tune 
and  with  the  right  intonation,  and 
whatever  you  do,  produce  your  voice  in 
the  proper  way !  Or,  to  make  myself 
more  intelligible  to  you  here,  it  is  as 
if  W.  G.  Grace  were  to  tell  you.  Play  a 

yorker  ”  in  the  right  way,  and  place 
the  ball  in  the  proper  spot  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  field  !  We  know  that  neither 
the  art  of  acting,  nor  of  singing,  nor  of 
cricket  can  be  taught  by  general  com¬ 
monplaces  of  this  sort.  And  good  prose 
is  so  far  like  cricket  that  the  W.  G.’s 
of  literature,  after  ten  or  twenty  “  cen¬ 
turies,’*  can  tell  you  nothing  more  tlwn 
this — to  place  your  words  in  the  right 
spot,  and  to  choose  the  ])roper  word, 
according  to  the  “  field  ”  that  you  have 
before  you. 

The  most  famous  essay  on  Style,  I 
suppo.se,  is  that  by  one  of  the  greatest 


wizards  who  ever  used  language — 1 
mean  the  Ars  Poetica  of  Horace,  al¬ 
most  every  line  of  which  has  become 
a  household  word  in  the  educated 
world.  But  what  avail  his  inimitable 
epigrams  in  practice?  Who  is  helped 
by  being  told  not  to  draw  a  man’s  head 
on  a  horse's  neck,  or  a  beautiful  woman 
with  the  tail  end  of  a  fish?  “Do  not 
let  brevity  become  obscurity;  do  not 
let  your  mountain  in  labor  bring  forth 
a  mouse;  turn  over  your  Greek  models 
night  and  day ;  your  compositions  must 
be  not  only  correct,  but  must  give  “  de¬ 
light,  touch  the  heart,”  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth.  All  these  imperishable 
maxim.s — as  clean  cut  as  a  sardonyx 
gem — these  “  chestnuts,”  as  you  call 
them,  in  the  slang  of  the  day — serve  as 
hard  nuts  for  a  translator  to  crack,  and 
as  handy  mottoes  at  the  head  of  an 
essay  ;  but  they  are  barren  of  any  solid 
food  as  the  shell  of  a  coeoanut. 

Then  Voltaire,  perhaps  the  greatest 
master  of  prose  in  any  modern  lan¬ 
guage,  wrote  an  essay  on  Style,  in  the 
same  vein  of  epigrammatic  platitude. 
Xo  declamation,  says  he,  in  a  work  on 
physics.  Xo  jesting  in  a  treatise  on 
mathematics.  Well !  but  did  Douglas 
Jerrold  himself  ever  try  to  compose  a 
Comic  Trigonometry;  and  could  an¬ 
other  Charles  Lamb  find  any  fun  in 
Spencer's  First  Princi])les?  A  fine 
style,  says  Voltaire,  makes  anything  de¬ 
lightful  ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  acquire,  and  very  rarely  found.  And 
all  he  has  to  say  is,  “  Avoid  grandilo¬ 
quence,  confusion,  vulgarity,  cheap  wit, 
and  colloquial  slang  in  tragedy.’’  He 
might  as  well  say.  Take  care  to  be  as 
strong  as  Sandow,  and  as  active  as 
Prince  Banjitsinhji,  and  whatever  you 
do,  take  care  not  to  grow  a  nose  like 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  in  the  new  ]fiay ! 

An  ingenious  professor  of  literature 
has  lately  ventured  to  commit  himself 
to  an  entire  treatise  on  Style,  wherein 
he  has  propounded  everything  that  can 
usefully  be  said  about  this  art,  in  a 
style  which  illustrates  everything  that 
you  should  avoid.  At  the  end  of  his 
book  he  declares  that  style  cannot  be 
taught.  This  is  true  enough:  but  if 
this  had  Ix'en  the  first,  instead  of  the 
last,  sentence  of  his  ])iece,  the  book 
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would  not  have  been  written  at  all.  I 
remember  that,  when  I  stood  for  the 
Hertford  Scholarship,  we  had  to  write 
a  Latin  epigram  on  the  thesis : 

Omtiia  lihcrius  niillo  posccnte — 

— fatemur,  (I  replied — ) 
Carminacurposcas, carmine  si  sit  opusf 

And  so  I  say  now.  Style  cannot  be 
taught.  And  this  perhaps  puts  out  of 
court  the  Professor's  essay,  and  no 
doubt  my  own  also.  Xothing  practical 
can  be  said  about  Style.  And  no  good 
can  come  to  a  young  student  by  Ik?- 
ing  anxious  about  Style.  Xone  of  you 
by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit 
to  his  stature — no!  nor  one  gem  to 
his  English  prose,  unless  nature  has  en¬ 
dowed  him  M'ith  that  rare  gift — a  sub¬ 
tle  ear  for  the  melody  of  words,  a  fas¬ 
tidious  instinct  for  the  connotations  of 
a  phrase.  ' 

You  will,  of  course,  understand  that 
I  am  speaking  of  Style  in  that  higher 
sense  as  it  was  used  by  Horace,  Swift, 
Voltaire,  and  great  writers,  that  is. 
Style  as  an  element  of  jxwmanent  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  no  doubt  very  easy  by 
practice  and  good  advice  to  gain  a  mod¬ 
erate  facility  in  writing  current  lan¬ 
guage,  and  even  to  get  the  trick  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  lively  articles  and  smart  re¬ 
views.  “  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying ;  govern 
these  ventages  with  your  finger  and 
thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your  mouth, 
and  it  will  discourse  most  elo(]uent 
music  ’’ — (juite  up  to  the  pitch  of  the 
journals  and  the  magazines  of  our  day, 
of  which  we  are  all  proud.  But  this  is 
a  poor  trade :  and  it  would  lx*  a  pity  to 
waste  your  precious  years  of  young 
study  by  learning  to  play  on  the  lit¬ 
erary  “  recorders.”  You  may  be  taught 
to  fret  them.  Y'ou  will  not  learn  to 
make  them  speak! 

There  are  a  few  negative  precepts, 
quite  familiar  common  form,  easy  to 
remember,  and  not  difficult  to  observe. 
These  are  all  that  any  manual  can  lay 
down.  The  trouble  comes  in  when  Ave 
seek  to  apply  them.  What  is  it  that 
is  artificial,  incongruous,  obscure? 
How  are  Ave  to  be  simple?  Whence 
comes  the  music  of  language?  What 
is  the  magic  that  can  charm  into  life 
the  apt  and  inevitable  AA’ord  that  lies 


hidden  someAvhere  at  hand — so  near 
and  3et  so  far — so  willing  and  yet  so 
eoA'— ^id  Ave  only  know  the  talisman 
Avhich  can  awaken  it  ?  This  is  Avhat  no 
teaching  can  give  us — what  skilful  tui¬ 
tion  and  assiduous  practice  can  but  im- 
proA’e  in  part — and  even  that  only  for 
the  chosen  fcAV. 

About  Style,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  term,  1  think  the  young  student 
should  trouble  himself  as  little  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  he  does,  it  too  often  be¬ 
comes  the  art  of  clothing  thin  ideas  in 
Avell-made  garments.  To  gain  skill  in 
expression  before  he  has  got  thoughts 
or  knoAvledge  to  express,  is  somcAvhat 
premature:  and  to  waste  in  the  study 
of  form  those  irrevocable  years  Avhich 
should  be  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
things,  is  mere  decadence  and  fraud. 
The  3'oung  student — ex  hypothesi — has 
to  learn,  not  to  teach.  His  duty  is  to 
digest  knoAvledge,  not  to  popularize  it 
and  carry  it  abroad.  It  is  a  graA'e  men¬ 
tal  defect  to  parade  an  external  polish 
far  more  mature  than  the  essential 
matter  within.  Where  the  learner  is 
called  on  to  express  his  thoughts  in  for¬ 
mal  compositions — and  the  less  he  does 
this  the  better — it  is  enough  that  he 
put  his  ideas  or  his  knowledge  (if  he 
has  any)  in  clear  and  natural  terms. 
But  the  less  he  labors  the  flow  of  his 
periods  the  more  truly  is  he  the  honest 
learner,  the  less  is  his  risk  of  being  the 
smug  purA’eyor  of  the  crudities  Avith 
Avhich  he  has  been  crammed,  the  farther 
is  he  from  becoming  one  of  those  voluble 
charlatans  whom  the  idle  study  of  lan¬ 
guage  so  often  breeds. 

I  look  Avith  sorroAv  on  the  habit 
Avhich  has  grown  up  in  the  University 
since  my  day  (in  the  far-off  fifties) — 
the  habit  of  making  a  considerable  part 
of  the  education  of  the  place  to  turn  on 
the  art  of  serving  up  gobbets  of  pre¬ 
pared  information  in  essav’s  more  or 
less  smooth  and  correct — more  or  less 
successful  imitations  of  the  viands  that 
are  cooked  for  us  dailv  in  the  press.  I 
haA'c  heard  that  a  student  has  been 
knoAvn  to  Avrite  as  manv  as  seA'en  essays 
in  a  AA'eek,  a  task  Avhieh  AAOuld  exhaust 
the  fertilitv  of  a  SAvift.  The  bare  art 
of  Avriting  readable  paragraphs  in  pas¬ 
sable  English  is  easy  enough  to  master; 
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one  that  steady  practice  and  good  coach¬ 
ing  can  teach  the  average  man.  But 
it  is  a  poor  art,  which  readily  lends 
itself  to  harm.  It  leads  the  shallow 
ones  to  suppose  themselves  to  bo  deep, 
the  raw  ones  to  fancy  they  are  cultured, 
and  it  burdens  the  world  with  a  deluge 
of  facile  commonplace.  It  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  university  to  train  the  mind 
to  think  and  to  impart  solid  knowledge, 
not  to  turn  out  nimble  penmen  who  may 
earn  a  living  as  the  clerks  and  sales¬ 
men  of  literature. 

Almost  all  that  can  be  laid  down  as 
law  about  Style  is  contained  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  in  her 
twentieth  letter  to  her  daughter.  “  Xe 
quittez  jamais  le  naturel,”  she  says; 
“  votre  tour  s’y  est  forme,  ot  cela  com¬ 
pose  un  style  parfait.”  I  suppose  I 
must  translate  this;  for  !Madame  de 
Sevigne  is  no  subject  for  modern  Re¬ 
search,  and  our  Alma  Mater  is  con¬ 
cerned  only  with  dead  languages  and 
remote  epochs.  “  Never  forsake  what 
is  natural,”  she  writes;  “you  have 
moulded  yourself  in  that  vein,  and  this 
produces  a  perfect  style.”  There  is 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  Be  natural, 
l)e  simple,  be  yourself;  shun  artifices, 
tricks,  fashions.  Gain  the  tone  of  ease, 
plainness,  self-respect.  To  thine  own 
self  be  true.  Speak  out  frankly  that 
which  you  have  thought  out  in  your 
own  brain  and  have  felt  within  your 
own  soul.  This,  and  this  alone,  creates 
a  perfect  style,  as  she  says  who  wrote 
the  most  exquisite  letters  the  world  has 
known. 

And  so  Moliere,  a  consummate  mas¬ 
ter  of  language  and  one  of  the  soundest 
critics  of  any  age,  in  that  immortal 
scene  of  his  “  Misanthrope,”  declares 
the  euphuistic  sonnets  of  the  Court  to 
be  mere  play  of  words,  pure  affectation, 
not  worth  a  snatch  from  a  peasant’s 
song.  That  is  not  the  way  in  which 
Nature  speaks,  cries  Alceste — J’aime 
mieux  ma  mic — that  is  how  the  heart 
gives  utterance,  without  colifichets, 
with  no  quips  and  cranks  of  speech, 
very  dear  to  fancy,  and  of  very  liberal 
conceit.  And  Sainte-Beuve  cites  an 
admirable  saying :  “  All  peasants  have 
style.”  They  speak  as  Nature  prompts. 
They  have  never  learned  to  play  with 
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words;  they  have  pieked  up  no  tricks, 
mannerisms,  and  affectation  like  Osric 
and  Oronte  in  the  plays.  They  were 
not  trained  to  write  essays,  and  never 
got  veterans  to  discourse  to  them  on 
Style.  Yet,  as  Sainte-Beuve  says,  they 
have  style,  because  they  have  human 
nature,  and  they  have  never  tried  to 
get  outside  the  natural,  the  simple,  the 
homely.  It  is  the  secret  of  Words¬ 
worth,  as  it  was  of  Goldsmith,  as  it  was 
of  Homer. 

Those  masters  of  style  of  whom  I 
have  spoken  were  almost  all  French — 
Moliere,  Madame  de  Sevigne,  Voltaire, 
Sainte-Beuve.  Style,  in  truth,  is  a 
French  art;  there  is  hardly  any  other 
style  in  prose.  I  doubt  if  any  English 
prose,  when  judged  by  the  canons  of 
jierfect  style,  can  be  matehed  with  the 
highest  triumphs  of  French  prose.  The 
note  of  the  purest  French  is  a  serene 
harmony  of  tone,  an  infallible  nicety  of 
keeping;  a  brightness  and  point  never 
spasmodic,  never  careless,  never  ruf¬ 
fled,  like  the  unvarying  manner  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  a  thorough  man  of 
tlie  world.  Even  our  best  English  will 
sometimes  grow  impetuous,  impatient, 
or  slack,  as  if  it  were  too  much  trouble 
to  maintain  an  imperturbable  air  of 
quite  inviolable  good-breeding.  In  real 
life  no  people  on  earth,  or  perhaps  we 
ought  to  say  in  Europe,  in  this  surpass 
the  English  gentleman.  In  prose  lit¬ 
erature  it  is  a  French  gift,  and  seems 
given  as  yet  to  the  French  alone. 
Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Russians  have 
an  uncertain,  casual,  and  fitful  style, 
and  Germans  since  Heine  have  no  style 
at  all. 

While  we  have  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  to-day  who  write  good  English, 
and  one  or  two  who  have  a  style  of 
their  own,  our  French  critics  will 
hardly  admit  that  we  show  any  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  purest  style  when  judged 
by  their  own  standard  of  perfeetion. 
They  require  a  combination  of  sim¬ 
plicity,  ease,  charm,  precision,  and 
serenitv  of  tone,  together  with  the 
memorable  ])hrase  and  inimitable  fe¬ 
licity  which  stamp  the  individual 
writer,  and  yet  arc  obvious  and  de¬ 
lightful  to  every  reader.  Renan  had 
this ;  Pierre  Loti  has  it ;  Anatole 
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France  has  it.  But  it  is  seldom  that 
we  read  a  piece  of  eurrent  English  and 
feel  it  to  be  exquisite  in  form  apart 
from  its  substance,  refreshing  as  a 
work  of  art,  and  yet  hall-marked  from 
the  mint  of  the  one  particular  author. 
We  have  hall-marks  enough,  it  is  true, 
only  too  noisily  conspicuous  on  the 
plate;  but  are  they  refreshing  and  in¬ 
spiring?  Are  they  works  of  art? 
How  is  it  that  our  poetry,  even 
our  minor  poetry  of  the  day,  has 
its  own  felicitous  harmony  of  tqne, 
while  our  prose  is  notoriously  wanting 
in  that  mellow  refinement  of  form 
which  the  French  call  style? 

If  I  hazard  a  few  words  about  some 
famous  masters  of  language,  I  must 
warn  you  that  judgments  of  this  kind 
amount  to  little  more  than  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  the  critic  himself.  There 
are  no  settled  canons,  and  no  accepted 
arbiter  of  the  eleganees  of  prose.  It 
is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  personal 
taste,  even  more  than  it  is  in  verse.  I 
never  doubt  that  the  greatest  master 
of  prose  in  recorded  history  is  Plato. 
He  alone  (like  Homer  in  poetry)  is 
perfect.  He  has  every  mood,  and  all 
are  faultless.  He  is  easy,  lucid,  grace¬ 
ful,  witty,  pathetic,  imaginative  by 
turns;  but  in  all  kinds  he  is  natural 
and  inimitably  sweet.  He  is  never  ob¬ 
scure,  never  abrupt,  and  never  tedious, 
never  affected.  He  show’s  us  as  it  w’ere 
his  own  Athene,  wisdom  incarnate  in 
immortal  radiance  of  form. 

Plato  alone  is  faultless.  I  will  not 
allow  any  Roman  to  be  perfect.  Cicero 
even  in  his  letters  is  w’ordy,  rhetorical, 
academic.  Livy  is  too  consciously 
painting  in  words,  too  sonofous  and  dif¬ 
fuse  for  perfection;  as  Tacitus  carries 
conciseness  into  obscurity  and  epigram 
into  paradox.  Of  Latin  prose,  for  my 
own  part,  I  value  most  the  soldierly 
simplicity  of  Caesar,  though  we  can 
hardly  tell  if  he  could  be  witty,  grace¬ 
ful,  pathetic,  and  fantastic  as  we  see 
these  gifts  in  Plato. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  points 
in  the  history  of  prose  is  Boccaccio’s 
“  Decameron,”  where  a  style  of  strange 
fascination  suddenly  starts  into  life 
w’ith  hardly  any  earlier  models,  nay, 
two  or  three  centuries  earlier  than  or¬ 


ganic  prose  in  any  of  the  tongues  of 
Europe.  For  many  generations  the  ex¬ 
quisite  ease  and  melody  of  Boccaccio’s 
language  found  no  rival  in  any  modern 
nation,  nor  had  it  any  rival  in  Italy, 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  anything 
in  Italy  had  prepared  the  way  for  it. 
It  is  far  from  a  perfect  style,  for  it  is 
often  too  fluid,  loose,  and  voluminous 
for  mature  prose;  but  as  a  first  effort 
toward  an  orderly  array  of  lucid  nar¬ 
rative  it  is  an  amazing  triumph  of  the 
Italian  genius  for  art. 

Prose,  as  you  all  know,  is  alw’ays 
and  everyw’here  a  plant  of  much  later 
grow’th  than  poetry.  Plato  came  four 
or  five  centuries  after  Homer;  Tacitus 
came  tw’o  centuries  later  than  Lucre¬ 
tius;  Machiavelli  came  tw’o  centuries 
after  Dante;  Voltaire  a  century  after 
Corneille;  Addison  a  century  after 
Shakespeare.  And  while  the  prose  of 
Boccaccio,  w’ith  all  its  native  charm, 
can  hardly  be  called  an  organic,  mature, 
and  mellow  style;  in  poetry,  for  nearly 
a  century  before  Boccaccio,  Dante  and 
the  minor  lyrists  of  Italy  had  reached 
absolute  perfection  of  rhythmical  form. 

Although  fairly  good  prose  is  much 
more  common  than  fairly  good  verse, 
yet  I  hold  that  truly  fine  prose  is  more 
rare  than  truly  fine  poetry.  I  trust 
that  it  w’ill  be  counted  neither  a  whim 
nor  a  paradox  if  I  give  it  as  a  reason 
that  mastery  in  prose  is  an  art  more 
difficult  than  mastery  in  verse.  The 
very  freedom  of  prose,  its  w’ant  of  con¬ 
ventions,  of  settled  prosody,  of  musical 
inspiration,  give  wider  scope  for  fail¬ 
ure  and  afford  no  beaten  paths.  Poetry 
glides  swiftly  down  the  stream  of  a 
flowing  and  familiar  river,  w’here  the 
banks  are  ahvays  the  helmsman’s  guide. 
Prose  puts  forth  its  lonely  skiff  upon  a 
boundless  sea,  where  a  multitude  of 
strange  and  different  crafts  are  cutting 
about  in  contrary  directions.  At  any 
rate,  the  higher  triumphs  of  prose  come 
later  and  come  to  fewer  than  do  the 
great  triumphs  of  verse. 

When  I  lately  had  to  study  a  body 
of  despatches  and  State  papers  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
w’ritten  in  six  modern  languages  of 
Europe,  I  observed  that  the  Italian 
alone  in  that  age  was  a  formed  and  lit- 
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erary  language,  at  the  command  of  all 
educated  men  and  women,  possessed  of 
organic  canons  and  a  perfectly  mature 
type.  The  French,  German,  Dutch, 
English,  and  Spanish  of  that  age,  as 
used  for  practical  ends,  were  still  in 
the  state  of  a  language  held  in  solution 
l)efore  it  assumes  a  crystallized  form. 
Even  the  men  who  wrote  correct  Latin 
could  not  write  their  own  language 
with  any  real  command.  At  the  death 
of  Tennyson,  we  may  remember,  it  was 
said  that  no  less  than  sixty  poets  were 
thought  worthy  of  the  wreath  of  bay. 
Were  there  six  writers  of  prose  whom 
even  a  log-rolling  confederate  would 
venture  to  hail  as  a  possible  claimant 
of  the  crown?  Assiduous  practice  in 
composing  neat  essays  has  turned  out 
of  late  ten  thousand  men  and  women 
who  can  put  together  very  pleasant 
prose.  It  has  not  turned  out  one  living 
master  in  prose  as  Tennyson  was 
master  in  verse. 

I  have  spoken  of  Voltaire  as  perhaps 
the  greatest  master  of  prose  in  any 
modern  language,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  perfect,  and  without 
qualification  or  want.  His  limpid 
clearness,  ease,  sparkle,  and  inex¬ 
haustible  self-possession  have  no  rival 
in  modern  tongues,  and  are  almost 
those  of  Plato  himself.  But  he  is  no 
Plato;  he  never  rises  into  the  pathos, 
imagination,  upper  air  of  the  empy¬ 
rean,  to  which  the  mighty  Athenian 
can  soar  at  will.  Voltaire  is  never 
tedious,  wordy,  rhetorical,  or  obscure; 
and  this  can  lx*  said  of  hardly  any  other 
modern  but  Heine  and  Swift.  My  edi¬ 
tion  of  A’oltaire  is  in  sixty  volumes,  of 
which  some  forty  are  prose;  and  in  all 
those  twenty  thousand  pages  of  prose 
not  one  is  dull  or  labored.  We  could 
not  say  this  of  the  verse.  But  I  take 
“  Candide  ”  or  “  Zadig  ”  to  lx*  the  high- 
water  mark  of  easy  French  prose, 
wanting  no  doubt  in  the  finer  elements 
of  pathos,  dignity,  and  power.  And 
for  this  reason  many  have  preferred 
the  prose  of  Rousseau,  of  George  Sand, 
of  Renan,  though  all  of  these  are  apt 
at  times  to  degenerate  into  garrulity 
and  gush.  There  was  no  French  prose, 
says  Voltaire,  before  Pascal ;  and  there 
has  lieen  none  of  the  highest  flight 
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since  Renan.  In  the  rest  of  Europe 
perfect  prose  has  long  lx?en  as  rare  as 
the  egg  of  the  great  auk. 

In  spite  of  the  splendor  of  Bacon 
and  of  Milton,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and 
of  Hooker,  and  whatever  be  the  virility 
of  Bunyan  and  Dryden,  I  cannot  hold 
that  the  age  of  mature  English  prose 
had  been  reached  until  we  come  to  De¬ 
foe,  Swift,  Addison,  Berkeley  and 
Goldsmith.  These  are  the  highest 
types  we  have  attained.  Many  good 
judges  hold  Swift  to  be  our  Voltaire, 
without  defect  or  equal.  I  should  cer¬ 
tainly  advise  the  ambitious  essayist  to 
study  Swift  for  instruction,  by  reason 
of  the  unfailing  clearness,  simplicity, 
and  directness  of  his  style.  But  when 
we  come  to  weigh  him  by  the  highest 
standard  of  all,  we  find  Swift  too  uni- 
formlv  pedestrian,  too  dry ;  wanting  in 
variety,  in  charm,  in  melody,  in  thun¬ 
der,  and  in  flash.  The  grandest  prose 
must  be  like  the  vault  of  Heaven  itself, 
passing  from  the  freshness  of  dawn  to 
the  warmth  of  a  serene  noon,  and  anon 
breaking  forth  into  a  crashing  storm. 
Swift  sees  the  sun  in  one  uniform  radi¬ 
ance  of  cool  light,  but  it  never  fills  the 
air  with  warmth,  nor  does  it  ever  light 
the  welkin  with  fire. 

Addison,  with  all  his  mastery  of 
tone,  seems  afraid  to  give  his  spirit 
rein.  II  sccoxde  qiiatid  il  parle:  and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  the  favorite  sin  of 
our  best  moderns.  We  see  him  pause 
at  the  end  of  each  felicitous  sentence 
to  ask  himself  if  he  has  satisfied  all  the 
canons  as  to  propriety  of  diction.  Even 
in  the  Spectator  we  never  altogether 
forget  the  author  of  “  Cato.”  Xow 
we  perceive  no  canons  of  good  taste,  no 
tragic  buskin,  no  laborious  modulations 
in  the  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  which  in 
its  own  vein  is  the  most  perfect  type 
of  eighteenth  century  prose.  Dear  old 
Goldie!  There  is  ease,  pellucid  sim¬ 
plicity,  wit,  pathos.  I  doubt  if  English 
prose  has  ever  gone  further,  or  will  go 
further  or  higher. 

After  all  I  have  said  I  need  not  labor 
the  grounds  on  which  I  feel  Johnson, 
Burke,  Gibbon,  Macaulay,  and  Carlyle 
to  be  far  from  perfect  as  writers  and 
positively  fatal  if  taken  as  models.  Old 
Samuel's  Ciceronian  pomp  has  actually 
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dimmed  our  respect  for  his  good  sense 
and  innate  robustness  of  soul.  Burke 
was  too  great  an  orator  to  be  a  consum¬ 
mate  writer,  as  be  was  too  profound  a 
writer  to  be  a  perfect  orator.  Gibbon’s 
imperial  eagles  pass  on  in  one  unend¬ 
ing  triumph,  with  the  resounding  blare 
of  brazen  trumpets,  till  we  weary  of 
the  serried  legions  and  grow  dizzy  with 
the  show.  And  as  to  Macaulay  and 
Carlyle,  they  carry  emphasis  to  the 
point  of  exhaustion ;  for  the  peer  bangs 
down  his  fist  to  clinch  every  sentence, 
and  “  Sartor  ”  never  ceases  his  uncouth 
gesticulations  and  grimace. 

In  our  ow’n  century  Charles  Lamb 
and  Thackeray,  I  think,  come  nearest 
to  Voltaire  and  Madame  de  Sevigne 
in  purity  of  diction,  in  clearness,  ease, 
grace,  and  wit.  But  a  living  w’riter — 
now  long  silent  and  awaiting  his  sum¬ 
mons  to  the  eternal  silence — had  pow¬ 
ers  which,  had  he  eared  to  train  them 
l}efore  he  set  about  to  reform  the  world, 
would  have  made  him  the  noblest  mas¬ 
ter  who  ever  used  the  tongue  of  Milton. 
Xeed  I  name  the  versatile  genius  who 
labored  here  in  Oxford  so  long  and 
with  such  success?  In  the  mass  of  his 
writings  John  Buskin  has  struck  the 
lyre  of  prose  in  every  one  of  its  infinite 
notes.  He  has  been  lucid,  distinct, 
natural,  fanciful,  humorous,  satiric, 
majestic,  mystical,  and  prophetic  by 
turns  as  the  spirit  moved  within  him. 
Xo  Englishman — hardly  Milton  him¬ 
self — has  ever  so  completely  mastered 
the  tonic  resources  of  English  prose, 
its  majesty  and  wealth  of  rhythm,  the 
flexibility,  mystery,  and  infinitude  of 
its  mighty  diapason. 

Alas!  the  pity  of  it.  These  incom¬ 
parable  descants  are  but  moments  and 
interludes,  and  are  too  often  chanted 
forth  in  mere  wantonness  of  emotion. 
Too  often  they  lead  us  on  to  formless 
verbosity  and  a  passionate  rhetoric, 
such  as  blind  even  temperate  critics  to 
the  fact,  that  it  is  possible  to  pick  out 
of  the  books  of  John  Buskin  whole 
pages  which  in  harmony,  power,  and 
glow'  have  no  match  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  prose. 

And  now  I  know’  I  must  not  end 
W’ithout  hazarding  a  few  practical 
hints — w’hat  betting  men  and  under¬ 


graduates  call  “  tips  ” — for  general  re¬ 
marks  upon  literature  have  little  in¬ 
terest  for  those  whose  mind  runs  on 
sports,  and  perhaps  even  less  for  those 
whose  mind  is  absorbed  in  the  Schools. 
But,  as  there  are  ahvays  some  w'ho 
dream  of  a  life  of  “  letters,”  an  occupa¬ 
tion  already  too  crowded  and  far  from 
inviting  at  the  best,  they  will  expect 
me  to  tell  them  how  I  think  they  may 
acquire  a  command  of  Style.  I  know 
no  reason  why  they  should,  and  I  know 
no  way  they  could  set  about  it.  But, 
supposing  one  has  something  to  say — 
something  that  it  concerns  the  world 
to  know’ — and  this,  for  a  young  stu¬ 
dent,  is  a  considerable  claim,  “  a  large 
order,”  I  think  he  calls  it  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  dialect,  all  I  have  to  tell  him  is 
this.  Think  it  out  quite  clearly  in  your 
own  mind,  and  then  put  it  dow’n  in  the 
simplest  w’ords  that  offer,  just  as  if  you 
w’ere  telling  it  to  a  friend,  but  dropping 
the  tags  of  the  day  w’ith  w’hich  3’our 
spoken  discourse  would  naturally  be 
garnished.  Be  familiar  but  b\’  no 
means  vulgar.  At  any  rate,  be  easj’, 
colloquial  if  you  like,  but  shun  those 
vocables  which  come  to  us  across  the 
Atlantic,  or  from  Xew’market  and 
Whitechapel,  w’ith  w’hieh  the  gilded 
youth  and  journalists  “  up-to-date  ” 
love  to  salt  their  language.  Do  not 
make  us  “  sit  up  ”  too  much,  or  ahvaj’s 
“  take  a  back  seat ;”  do  not  ask  us  to 
“ride  for  a  fall,”  to  “hurry  up,”  or 
“  boom  it  all  w’e  know’.”  Xothing  is 
more  irritating  in  print  than  the  itera¬ 
tion  of  slang,  and  those  stale  phrases 
W’ith  which  the  “  half-baked  ”  seek  to 
convince  us  that  they  are  “  in  the 
swim  ”  and  “  going  strong  ” — if  I  may 
borrow’  the  language  of  the  day — that 
Yolapiik  of  the  smart  and  know’ing 
w’orld.  It  offends  me  like  the  reek  of 
last  night’s  tobacco. 

It  is  a  good  rule  for  a  \’Oung  writer 
to  avoid  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
w’ords  W’ithout  a  full  stop,  and  not  to 
put  more  than  tw’O  commas  in  each  sen¬ 
tence,  so  that  its  clauses  should  not  ex¬ 
ceed  three.  This,  of  course,  only  in 
practice.  There  is  no  positive  law’.  A 
fine  w’riter  can  easilj’  place  in  a  sen¬ 
tence  one  hundred  w’ords,  and  five  or 
six  minor  clauses  w’ith  their  proper 
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commas  and  colons.  Kuskin  was  wont 
to  toss  off  two  or  three  hundred  words 
and  five-and-twenty  commas  without 
a  pause.  But,  even  in  the  hand  of  sueh 
a  magician  this  ends  in  failure,  and  is 
really  grotesque  in  effect,  for  no  such 
sentence  can  be  spoken  aloud.  A  be¬ 
ginner  can  seldom  manage  more  than 
twenty-five  words  in  one  sentence  with 
perfect  ease.  Xearly  all  young  writers, 
just  as  men  did  in  the  early  ages  of 
prose  composition,  drift  into  ragged, 
preposterous,  inorganic  sentences,  with¬ 
out  beginning,  middle,  or  end,  which 
they  ought  to  break  into  two  or  three. 

And  then  they  hunt  up  terms  that 
are  fit  for  science,  poetry,  or  devotion. 
They  affect  “  evolution  ”  and  “  fac¬ 
tors,”  “  the  inter-action  of  forces,” 
“  the  co-ordination  of  organs ;”  or  else 
everything  is  “weird,”  or  “opalescent,” 
“  debonair  ”  and  “  enamelled,”  so  that 
they  will  not  call  a  spade  a  spade.  I 
do  not  say,  stick  to  Saxon  words  and 
avoid  Latin  words  as  a  law  of  language, 
because  English  now  consists  of  both: 
good  and  plain  English  prose  needs 
both.  We  seldom  get  the  highest  poetry 
without  a  large  use  of  Saxon,  and  we 
hardly  reach  precise  and  elaborate  ex¬ 
planation  without  Latin  terms.  Try 
to  turn  precise  and  elaborate  explana¬ 
tion  into  strict  Saxon;  and  then  try  to 
turn  “  Our  Father  which  art  in 
Heaven  ”  into  pure  Latin  words.  Xo ! 
current  English  prose — not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  poetry  or  of  prayer — must  be 
of  both  kinds,  Saxon  and  Latin.  But, 
wherever  a  Saxon  word  is  enough,  use 
it :  because  if  it  have  all  the  fulness  and 
the  precision  you  need,  it  is  the  more 
simple,  the  more  direct,  the  more 
homely. 

Xever  quote  anything  that  is  not  apt 
and  new.  Those  stale  citations  of  well- 
worn  lines  give  us  a  cold  shudder,  as 
does  a  pun  at  a  dinner  party.  A 
familiar  phrase  from  poetry  or  Scrip¬ 
ture  may  pass  when  imbedded  in  your 
sentence.  But  to  show  it  round  as  a 
nugget  which  you  have  just  picked  up 
is  the  innocent  freshman’s  snare. 
Xever  imitate  any  writer,  however 
good.  All  imitation  in  literature  is  a 
mischief,  as  it  is  in  art.  A  great  and 
popular  writer  ruins  his  followers  and 
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mimics,  as  did  Raffaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo;  and  when  he  founds  a  school 
of  style,  he  impoverishes  literature 
more  than  he  enriches  it.  Johnson, 
Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Buskin 
have  been  the  cause  of  flooding  us  with 
cheap  copies  of  their  special  manner. 
And  even  now  Meredith,  Stevenson, 
Swinburne,  and  Pater  lead  the  weak  to 
ape  their  airs  and  graces.  All  imita¬ 
tion  in  literature  is  an  evil.  I  say  to 
3’ou,  as  Mat  Arnold  said  to  me  (who 
surely  needed  no  such  warning),  “  Flee 
Carlylese  as  the  very  devil !”  Yes ! 
flee  Carlylese,  Ruskinese,  Meredithese, 
and  every  other  ese,  past,  present,  and 
to  come.  A  writer  whose  style  invites 
imitation  so  far  falls  short  of  being  a 
true  master.  He  becomes  the  parent 
of  caricature,  and  frequently  he  gives 
lessons  in  caricature  himself. 

Though  3’ou  must  never  imitate  any 
writer  \'ou  may  study  the  best  writers 
with  care.  And  for  study  choose  those 
who  have  founded  no  school,  who  have 
no  special  and  imitable  style.  Read  Pas¬ 
cal  and  Voltaire  in  French;  Swift, 
Hume,  and  Goldsmith  in  English;  and 
of  the  moderns,  I  think,  Thackeray  and 
Froude.  Ruskin  is  often  too  rhap¬ 
sodical  for  a  student;  Meredith  too 
whimsical ;  Stevenson  too  “  precious,” 
as  they  love  to  call  it ;  George  Eliot  too 
laboriously  enamelled  and  erudite. 
When  you  cannot  quietly  enjoy  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  curiosity  aroused  by  its  so- 
called  “  brush-work,”  the  painting  may 
be  a  surprising  sleight-of-hand,  but  is 
not  a  masterpiece. 

Read  Voltaire,  Defoe,  Swift,  Gold¬ 
smith,  and  you  will  come  to  understand 
how  the  highest  charm  of  words  is 
reached  without  your  being  able  to 
trace  any  special  element  of  charm. 
The  moment  you  begin  to  pick  out  this 
or  that  felicity  of  phrase,  this  or  that 
sound  of  music  in  the  words,  and  di¬ 
rectly  it  strikes  you  as  eloquent,  lyrical, 
pictorial — then  the  charm  is  snapped. 
The  style  may  be  fascinating,  brilliant, 
impressive:  but  it  is  not  perfect. 

Of  melody  in  style  I  have  said 
nothing ;  nor  indeed  can  anything  prac¬ 
tical  be  said.  It  is  a  thing  infinitely 
subtle,  inexplicable,  and  rare.  If  your 
ear  does  not  hear  the  false  note. 
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the  tautophony  or  the  cacophony 
in  the  written  sentence,  as  you 
read  it  or  frame  it  silently  to 
yourself,  and  hear  it  thus  inaudibly 
long  before  your  eye  can  pick  it  forth 
out  of  the  written  words,  nay,  even 
when  the  eye  fails  to  localize  it  by  an¬ 
alysis  at  all — then  you  have  no  inborn 
sense  of  the  melody  of  words,  and  be 
quite  sure  that  you  can  never  acquire 
it.  One  living  Englishman  has  it  in 
the  highest  form;  for  the  melody  of 
lluskin’s  prose  may  be  matched  with 
that  of  Milton  and  Shelley.  I  hardly 
know  any  other  English  prose  which 
retains  the  ring  of  that  ethereal  music 
— echoes  of  which  are  more  often  heard 
in  our  poetry  than  in  our  prose.  Xay, 
since  it  is  beyond  our  reach,  wholly  in¬ 
communicable,  defiant  of  analysis  and 
rule,  it  may  be  more  wise  to  say  no 
more. 


Eead  Swift,  Defoe,  Goldsmith,  if 
you  care  to  know  what  is  pure  English. 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  to  read  another 
and  a  greater  book.  The  Book  which 
begot  English  prose  still  remains  its 
supreme  type.  The  English  Bible  is 
the  true  school  of  English  Literature. 
It  possesses  every  quality  of  our  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  highest  form — except  for 
scientific  precision,  practical  affairs, 
and  philosophic  analysis.  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  write  an  essay  on  Meta¬ 
physics,  a  political  article,  or  a  novel 
in  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  write  any¬ 
thing  at  all  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible.  But  if  you  care  to  know  the 
best  that  our  literature  can  give  in 
simple  noble  prose — mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest  the  Holy  Scriptures  in 
the  English  language.  —  Nineteenth 
Century. 


GOSSAMER  THREADS. 

ON  A  SCOTCH  MOOR. 

When  fairies  dance  on  the  moor  by  night — 

(Golden  hair  in  the  heather) — 

Stray  silken  threads  from  their  dainty  heads 
^lay  haply  cling  to  the  flowering  ling 
Or  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 

(Mine  eyes  are  blind  in  the  mystic  light. 

But  none  the  less  ’tis  a  winsome  sight.) 

When  morning  breaks  and  the  fairies  flee — 

(Gossamer  threads  in  the  heather) — 

The  moorland  shines  with  glist’ning  lines. 

Like  harps  new-strung  with  gold,  and  slung 
On  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 

(Gossamer  threads  are  all  I  see. 

But  none  the  less  are  they  harps  for  me.) 

And  when  the  wind  breathes,  far  and  near — 

(.^olian  harps  in  the  heather) — 

Sweet  music  rings  from  the  tiny  strings. 

And  wild  and  free  is  the  harmony 

Through  the  pink  and  purple  heather. 

(Never  a  note  may  reach  mine  ear. 

But  none  the  less  is  it  sweet  to  hear.) 

— Pall  Mall  Magazine. 
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XOTES  FROJkl  THE  COUXTRY  OF  “ADAM  BEDE.” 

BY  JOILN  HYDE. 


“  It  had  always  been  a  vague  dream 
of  mine  that  some  time  or  other  I 
might  write  a  novel.  But  I  never  went 
further  toward  the  actual  writing  of 
the  novel  than  an  introductory  chapter 
describing  a  Staffordshire  village  and 
the  life  of  the  neighboring  farmhouses. 
*  *  *  My  ‘  introductory  chapter  ’  was 
pure  description.”  Such  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  Mary  Ann  Jlvans’s  modest 
apology  for  relinquishing  journalism 
in  her  own  name  in  favor  of  fiction¬ 
writing  under  a  masculine  cognomen. 
The  “  introductory  chapter,”  M'ritten 
probably  in  the  earliest  infancy  of  her 
literary  career,  does  not,  like  the  initial 
prose  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  preserved ;  rather,  we 
should  say,  it  has  not  been  given  to  the 
world  in  its  original  shape.  The  un¬ 
finished  manuscript  was  pigeonholed, 
and  the  “  Scenes  from  Clerical  Life  ’ 
were  the  tardy  first-fruits  of  George 
Eliot’s  patiently  nursed  aspira¬ 
tion.  But  the  “  Scenes,”  like  the 
“  Sketches  ”  of  Charles  Dickens,  were 
only  an  earnest  of  more  e.xcellent  and 
enduring  work.  The  “  Staffordshire 
village  and  neighboring  farmhouses  ” 
of  the  crude  manuscript  were  destined 
to  fill  a  foremost  place  in  the  first  and 
most  famous  novel  of  George  Eliot, 
“  Adam  Bede.” 

In  the  conception  of  the  work  which 
was  to  follow  the  “  Scenes  ”  the  author 
forcibly  appreciated  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  a  short  story  and  a  novel ;  the  es¬ 
sential  importance  in  the  latter  case  of 
a  clear  perception  at  the  outset  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  and  a  consistent  ad¬ 
herence  throughout  to  the  individuality 
of  character  and  environment.  Hence 
her  anxiety  to  utilize  material  with 
which  she  was  thoroughly  familiar. 

Somebody  has  said  that  the  most 
commonplace  individual  possesses  suffi¬ 
cient  store  of  romance  and  incident  in 
his  life  history  to  make  a  great  novel. 
Some  have  all  the  romance  and  inci¬ 
dent  crowded  into  one  epoch;  others 
have  the  constituent  elements — fortune 


and  misfortune — pretty  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  along  the  course.  It  has  al¬ 
ways  seemed  to  us  a  pathetic  circum¬ 
stance  that  Mary  Ann  Evans,  as  a  girl 
of  twenty-five,  should  say  that  “  One 
has  to  spend  so  many  years  in  learn¬ 
ing  how  to  Ije  happy.  *  •  *  that  we 
are  happier  than  we  were  when  seven 
years  old,  and  that  we  shall  be  happier 
when  we  are  forty  than  we  are  now.” 
Whether  or  not  she  found  this  to  be 
her  own  experience  can  hardly  be  said ; 
but,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  George  Eliot 
of  forty  selects  from  the  store  of  her 
experience  no  present  memory  for  the 
subject  of  her  first  great  novel.  The 
kernel  of  her  story  lies  twenty  years 
back  in  the  prosaic  home  life  of  the 
Evans  family,  and  she  gives  its  well- 
worn,  conventional  incidents  a  setting 
amid  the  familiar  surroundings  of 
which  she  had  treated  in  the  unpub¬ 
lished  effort  of  her  juvenile  days. 

It  seems  a  pity,  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  to-day,  that  the  author 
of  “  Adam  Bede  ”  should  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  trivialities  of  half-dis¬ 
guised  place  names.  If  such  a  course 
were  necessary,  “  Stonyshire,”  “  Loam- 
shire,”  “  Oakburn,”  “  Xorburne,” 
“  Eagledale,”  “  Rossiter,”  are  absurdly 
poor  disguises  for  Derbyshire  and  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  Ashbourne  and  Xorbury, 
Dovedale  and  Rocestcr,  esix'cially  as 
characters  and  places  have  become, 
locally  at  least,  so  absolutely  identified. 
The  folk  names  and  the  place  names  of 
the  novel  have  grown  into  interchange¬ 
able  terms  as  regards  the  real  person¬ 
ages  and  places.  The  most  unlettered 
inhabitant  of  Wirksworth  or  Ellastone 
is  au  fait  with  the  various  characters 
of  the  book,  and  they  can  l)e  heard  un¬ 
consciously  talking  about  Mr.  This  as 
“  Adam  Bede’s  cousin,”  or  of  Mr.  That 
as  being  “  a  relative  of  Dinah  Morris.  ’ 

George  Eliot  has  told  us  that  “  there 
is  not  a  single  portrait  in  ‘  Adam 
Bede;’  only  the  suggestions  of  experi¬ 
ence  wrought  up  into  new  combina¬ 
tions.”  This  is  true:  and  yet  resem- 
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blanccs  are  not  destroyed — wliieh  makes 
it  only  half  true.  There  is  a  fine 
perception  of  main  characteristics 
and  subtle  differences  which  lifts,  for 
instance,  the  scene-painting  portions  of 
tlie  book  above  the  plane  of  the  mere 
copyist.  The  “  pure  description  "  has 
been  idealized  as  well  as  the  character 
models;  landscapes,  like  persons,  have 
been  rearranged  and  rechristened.  But 
they  have  not  been  mutilated,  and  the 
familiar  eye  can  still  see  in  them  most 
of  the  familiar  features.  We  will  try 
to  explain  what  we  mean.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  point  of  fertility  between 
“  Stonyshire ’’  and  “  Loamshire  "  is 
weighted  throughout  by  the  author 
with  an  emphasis  which  cannot  fail  to 
bear  strongly  upon  the  reader.  He  is 
convinced  that  “  Stonyshire  "  is  barren, 
and  that  “  Loamshire  ”  is  not  barren. 
What  is  really  the  case  is  that  Derby¬ 
shire,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  portion  of 
it  which  comes  into  “  Adam  Bede,”  is 
not  barren;  and  Staffordshire — the 
Staffordshire  of  the  novel — is  very  fer¬ 
tile.  The  pitch  is  thus  somewhat 
shifted,  hut  the  comparative  qualities 
are  preserved. 

Southwest  Derbyshire  is  by  no 
means  a  stern  rock-bound  territory  like 
the  more  northern  Peakland.  Wirks- 
worth  (or  “Snowfield”)  lies  in  a  ver¬ 
dant  basin.  Ashbourne  (“Oakburn”) 
rises  amid  a  paradise  of  rolling  wood¬ 
land,  possessing  beauty  enough  to 
foster  and  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  Tom  Moore,  who  made  the  place  his 
home  while  he  wrote  “  Lalla  Kookh.” 
“  Stonyshire  ”  is  undoubtedly  very  fine, 
but  just  across  the  Dove,  that  “  prin¬ 
cess  of  rivers,”  is  Staffordshire,  a  name 
suggestive  of  Potteries  and  Black 
Countries,  cinder  roads  and  blasted 
herbage.  But  never  could  prejudice  he 
more  agreeably  overmastered.  For  we 
are  in  a  veritable  land  of  Goshen. 
“  Loamshire  ”  would  he  a  fitly  appro¬ 
priate  name  for  East  Stafford  if  it  ever 
contrives  to  free  itself  from  the  name 
and  reputation  of  its  sordid  hinterland. 
Patches  of  woodland  abound;  the  hills 
lie  out  on  a  far  distant  horizon,  not 
bleak,  blue,  and  misty,  but  verdure-clad 
to  their  summits,  and  the  ample  fore¬ 
ground  spreads  away,  thickly  dotted 
New  Sebies, — Vol.  LXVIII.,*No.  3. 


with  wide-branching  trees*  and  lined 
with  deep  leafy  hedgerows.  It  is  this 
delicious  domain  which  nurses  “  Hay- 
slope  ”  and  “  Xorburne  ”  and  “  Donni- 
thorne  Chase ;”  places  suggestive  of  the 
fulness  and  joy  of  harvest — and  sadly 
reminiscent,  too,  of  the  erring  love  of 
xVrthur  Donnithorne  and  poor  Hetty. 

Such  is  the  landscape  to-day;  and  it 
has  changed  but  little  since  the  horse¬ 
man  (why  does  George  Eliot  emulate 
G.  P.  K.  James  in  the  employment  of 
a  horseman”?)  noted  its  features  in 
the  second  chapter.  Tlie  landlord  of 
the  “Donnithorne  Arms”  has  changed, 
for  in  tliese  latter  days  mine  host  of 
the  Bromley  Arms  is,  for  the  better 
preservation  of  the  unities,  related  to 
Adam  Bede. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  topo¬ 
graphical  license  in  which  George  Eliot 
indulged  could  only  have  been  exer¬ 
cised  by  a  writer  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  ground.  Her  geography  is  an 
amalgam,  or  rather,  as  we  said  before, 
a  rearrangement.  The  places,  like  the 
names,  are  fictitious,  in  that  they  com¬ 
bine  the  characteristics  of  a  whole 
neighborhood  rather  than  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  single  town  or  village.  Take, 
for  example,  Adam’s  journey  from 
ITayslope  to  Snowficld  in  search  of 
Hetty.  The  distance  of  the  former 
place  from  Oakburn  is  given  as  ten 
miles;  whereas  Ellastone  is  only  five 
miles  from  Ashbourne.  After  Oak- 
burn  the  country  is  described  as  grow¬ 
ing  barer  and  barer,  “  gray  stone  walls 
intersecting  the  meagre  pastures  and 
dismal  wide-scattered  gray  stone  houses 
on  broken  lands,  where  mines  had  been 
and  were  no  longer.”  Snowfield  itself 
is  described  as  “  fellow  to  the  country. 
The  town  lay  grim,  stony,  and  unshel¬ 
tered  up  the  side  of  a  steep  hill.”  This, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  not  an 
accurate  description  of  Wirksworth, 
but  it  nevertheless  faithfully  portrays 
a  village  which  lies  not  very  far  from 
Wirksworth,  and  which  is  in  several 
wa)'s  associated  with  early  Methodism. 
An  contraire,  the  account  of  Dinah’s 
lodgings  in  Snowfield  brings  us  back 
to  Wirksworth.  The  “cottage  outside 
the  town  a  little  way  from  the  mill — 
an  old  cottage  standing  sideways  to  the 
22 
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road,  with  a  ‘little  bit  of  potato-ground 
before  it  ” — is  literally  the  house  where 
Mrs.  Samuel  Evans,  the  aunt  of  the 
novelist,  lived  and  died. 

Wirksworth  itself  is  a  quiet,  sleepy 
country  town,  renowned  from  the  days 
of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  down  to  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  as  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  lead  mining 
industry.  The  lead  mining  has  now,  ow¬ 
ing  to  foreign  competition,  fallen  into 
decay.  Dinah  Morris  is  described  in  the 
novel  as  earning  her  living  in  the  Snow- 
field  mills:  another  anachronism,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  there  are  no  mills  at  Wirks¬ 
worth,  yet  true  in  point  of  fact,  be¬ 
cause  Dinah  at  one  time  did  work  in 
the  Nottingham  lace  mills.  The  earlier 
portion  of  her  life  is  not  connected  with 
Wirksworth.  Elizabeth  Tomlinson  (her 
real  narfie)  was  born  at  Newbold,  near 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  in  1775,  and  after 
living  at  Derby  in  domestic  service,  she 
removed  to  Nottingham,  being  then 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  At  Notting¬ 
ham  she  joined  the  Methodists.  Six 
years  after  this  the  notable  event  which 
subsequently  became  known  in  George 
Eliot’s  circle  as  “  My  Aunt’s  Story  ” 
occurred.  A  girl  named  Mary  Boce 
was  convicted  of  child  murder  at  Not¬ 
tingham  Assizes.  Miss  Tomlinson  and 
a  Miss  Eichards  made  it  their  pious 
duty  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  culprit,  and  the  poor  ereature, 
after  a  prolonged  and  sullen  reticence, 
broke  down  in  the  presence  of  their  dis¬ 
interested  attentions,  and,  like  Hetty 
Sorrel,  confessed  her  crime.  Unlike 
Hetty,  however,  she  did  not  obtain  a 
reprieve,  and  on  the  day  of  execution 
she  was  drawn  to  the  gallows  in  a  cart 
with  a  rope  round  her  neck,  her  two  de¬ 
voted  girl  friends  accompanying  her. 

Down  to  this  period,  and  for  some 
years  afterward,  Elizabeth  Tomlinson 
had  not  commenced  public  preaching; 
she  long  and  anxiously  debated  the  "  to 
be,  or  not  to  be,”  with  her  own  con¬ 
science,  before  finally  deciding  that  her 
mission  lay  in  that  direction.  When 
at  last  she  did  begin  the  work  she 
quitted  Nottingham  and  returned  to 
Derby,  drawing  large  crowds  wherever 
she  preached.  Afterward  she  moved 
to  Ashbourne,  and  there  it  was  that 


Samuel  Evans  (“  Seth  Bede  ”)  first 
saw  his  future  wife.  It  was  then  and 
afterward,  from  time  to  time,  that  the 
“  Hayslope  ”  preachings  were  held,  and 
here  the  details  of  the  novel  coincide 
generally  with  the  actual  facts. 

There  is  no  suggestion  in  the  book 
that  "  Seth  Bede  ”  owed  his  conversion 
to  Dinah;  his  admiration  for  her  is 
quite  independent  of  his  religious 
fervor.  His  prototype,  in  the  same 
way,  was  already  a  Methodist  fromcon- 
vietion  when  ]iliss  Tomlinson  first 
came  to  Ashbourne.  Long  before  this 
time  Samuel  Evans  had  been  inllu- 
enced  by  the  sermons  of  a  Mr.  Hicks, 
a  “  round  preacher  ”  or  circuit  min¬ 
ister,  who  came  to  do  duty  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  and  as  a  result  he  joined  the 
class  of  !Mr.  Beresford,  a  farmer  of 
Snelston.  This  Mr.  Beresford  on  his 
death-bed  nominated  Samuel  to  be  his 
successor  as  class-leader. 

Fifteen  years  after  their  marriage, 
!Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  came  to  live  at 
Wirksworth,  the  intervening  period 
having  been  spent  at  Derby  and  else¬ 
where.  The  reiterated  assurances  of 

Seth  Bede  ”  that  marriage  should  not 
interfere  with  Dinah’s  spiritual  occu¬ 
pations  were  fully  redeemed  by  Samuel, 
for  at  Derby  the  public  labors  of  Mrs. 
Evans  were  so  prominent  as  to  attract 
the  attention  and  elicit  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  and  later  on, 
when  her  home  was  at  Wirksworth,  the 
wide  country-side  was  her  parish,  and 
on  Sundays  she  would  range  from  vil¬ 
lage  to  village,  preaching  in  the  open 
air  or  in  the  chapel,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

As  to  personal  experiences,  the 
author  of  "  Adam  Bode  ”  herself  ad¬ 
mits  that  she  has  diverged  from  the 
original.  The  tall,  quiescent,  ^lethodist 
^Madonna  is  a  striking  creation  of  the 
novelist.  j\Irs.  Evans  herself  was  short, 
and  her  manner  rather  partook  of  the 
stringendo  e  fortissuno  vehemence  of 
Mrs.  Poyser.  Her  portrait,  which  lies 
before  us  as  we  write,  is  that  of  a  keen¬ 
eyed,  lively  tempered  little  woman  of 
sixty,  wearing  a  Quakerish  poke-bonnet 
and  white  shoulder  M'rap.  She  had 
given  up  preaching  when  George  Eliot 
knew  her,  but  there  arc  persons  yet 
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living  who,  along  with  “  Chad’s  Bess  ’’ 
and  "  Timothy’s  Bess,’’  listened  to  her 
exhortations  at  Hayslope.  Their  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  “  woman  preacher  ’’ 
are  distinct,  the  reason  for  this  prob¬ 
ably  being  because  she  was  a  woman 
preacher.  The  present  little  Wesleyan 
chapel  at  Ellastone  is  one  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  results  of  her  efforts.  Her  relig¬ 
ious  endeavors  at  Wirksworth  are  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  Beeley  Croft  Chapel  by 
a  monument  inscribed  “To  the  memory 
of  Elizabeth  Evans,  known  to  the  world 
as  ‘  Dinah  Bede,’  who  during  many 
years  proclaimed  alike  in  the  open  air, 
the  sanctuary,  and  from  house  to  house 
the  love  of  Christ.  She  died  in  the 
Lord  Xovember  9,1849,aged  74  years.’’ 
It  was  thus  nearly  ten  years  after  Mrs. 
Evans  was  laid  by  that  her  gifted  niece 
immortalized  her  personality,  in  a 
romance  which  is  more  likely  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  memories  of  early  Method¬ 
ism  than  any  other  book  which  has  ever 
been  written. 

It  was  the  lament  of  George  Eliot 
that  the  afterglow  ’’  had  faded  and 
that  “the  picture  we  are  apt  to  make 
of  Methodism  in  our  imagination  is 
not  an  amphitheatre  of  green  hills,  or 
the  deep  shade  of  broad-leaved  syca¬ 
mores.’’  She  (fortunately  or  unfor¬ 
tunately)  had  passed  through  a  period 
of  spiritual  doubts  and  conflicts;  since 
her  early  life  in  the  Midlands  she  had 
gone  through  the  complicated  existence 
inseparable  from  her  position.  But  at 
Hayslope  and  in  the  inaccessible  ham¬ 
lets  of  Stonyshire  simple  Methodism  of 
the  Dinah  Morris  type  was  still  fresh 
and  unperverted  while  she  was  despond¬ 
ently  penning  her  doubts.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  another  half  century, 
Adam  Bede’s  country  remains  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  primitiye  locality  it 
was  in  pre-railway  days.  A  pedestrian 
may  start  from  Snowfield  and  walk  all 
day  without  crossing  the  track  of  the 
loeomotiye,  and  (if  it  happens  to  bo 
Sunday)  he  will  also  have  frequent  op¬ 
portunity  of  hearing — if  not  a  Dinah 
Morris — at  least  some  Seth  Bede,  mak¬ 
ing  the  hamlet  ring  with  his  lusty 
tones.  And,  just  as  Mr.  Eann  and  the 
other  notabilities  of  Hayslope  refrained 
from  pressing  to  the  front  while  Dinah 


was  speaking,  these  modern  villagers 
exhibit  the  same  peculiarity.  They 
listen  from  afar.  The  preacher  stands 
solitary  and  delivers  his  message  like 
the  town  crier;  the  folks  lounge  in  their 
doorways  and  gardens  to  listen.  In 
summer-time  they  have  their  camp 
meetings  and  love  feasts,  red-letter 
days  of  public  worship  under  the  blue 
sky,  akin  in  spirit  to  those  meetings  of 
the  Cameronian  hill-folk  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  Crockett. 

The  fragmentary  treatment  of  Seth 
is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  author  car¬ 
ried  out  her  original  intention  of  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  true  facts  and  married 
Dinah  to  Seth,  we  should  have  missed 
those  pretty  touches  of  feminine  weak¬ 
ness  which  make  the  reality  of  Dinah 
so  convincing.  It  seemed  easy  enough 
for  her  to  pay  severe  attention  to  the 
dictates  of  the  inward  monitor  while 
poor  Seth  pleaded  his  suit.  But  the 
task  of  objecting  to  the  appeal  of  prac¬ 
tical,  church-going  Adam  was  uphill 
work — no  doubt  just  because  he  wasn’t 
a  Methodist  and  because  he  was,  in  his 
clumsy  way,  so  masterful. 

The  real  Dinah  did,  of  course,  marry 
Seth,  and  the  real  Seth  possessed  most 
of  the  characteristics  of  his  fictitious 
counterpart.  He  was  a  kind-hearted, 
unsophisticated  soul,  easily  “  taken  in  ’’ 
by  the  hypocritical  appeals  of  the  un¬ 
principled,  and  with  an  absent-minded 
tendency,  figuratively  speaking,  to 
make  doors  without  panels.  One  pious 
witticism  of  his  is  especially  remem¬ 
bered  at  Wirksworth.  We  give  it  in 
borrowed  words.  xVrguing  with  a  Cal¬ 
vinist  upon  the  doctrine  of  “  election,’’ 
he  cross-examined  his  adversary  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  j\Iy  friend,  I  presume  you 

would  like  to  be  saved  j’ourself?" 
“  Yes.’’  “  And  you  would  like  your 
father  and  mother  and  brothers  and 
sisters  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
with  you?’’  “Certainly.’’  “Would 
you  not  like  all  your  townsmen  to  be 
saved  also?’’  ‘‘Yes.”  “Kow,  Iwould 
ask  you  further:  if  it  were  in  your 
power  would  you  not  save  the  whote 
world  ?’’  “  Of  course  I  would,’’  replied 
the  other.  “  Then,’’  rejoined  Seth,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  showing  you  have 
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more  mere}'  than  Christ  Jesus  had 
Himself,  and  ought  to  have  been  the 
Eedeemer  of  the  world.”  The  story  is 
characteristic. 

Samuel  Evans  survived  his  wife 
seven  years.  Just  before  his  death  he 
is  said  to  have  sent  for  a  joiner  and 
handed  him  written  measurements  for 
his  coflin,  together  M'ith  directions  as 
to  the  best  way  of  moving  it  about  in 
his  strait  little  cottage  on  the  day  of 
the  funeral.  He  rests  with  his  wife  at 
Wirksworth,  and  an  inscription,  under 
that  of  Dinah,  in  the  Bceley  Croft 
Chapel,  describes  him  as  a  “  faithful 
local  preacher  and  class-leader  in  the 
Methodist  Society.” 

In  her  journal  George  Eliot  explains 
that  “  the  character  of  Adam  and  one 
or  two  incidents  connected  with  him 
were  suggested  by  my  father’s  early 
life.”  Much  may  be  gathered  from  her 
early  journals  and  correspondence  as 
to  the  character  of  Eobert  Evans,  the 
much-occupied,  self-made  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  who  was  constantly  driving  up 
and  down  the  Midland  counties  and 
taking  his  daughter  with  him.  To  his 
reminiscences  of  bygone  days  that 
daughter  was  mainly  indebted  for  her 
incidents  and  local  color.  How  much 
or  how  little  of  family  gossip  “  Adam 
Bede”  contains  no  outsider  can  tell, 
but  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Isaac  Evans 
that  “there  are  things  in  it  about  my 
father”  is  an  expression  which  is  sig¬ 
nificant. 

Eobcrt  Evans  was  born  in  1773  at 
Boston,  a  hamlet  lying  close  to  Ella- 
stone.  He  was  thus  two  years  older 
than  his  brother  Samuel,  a  detail  worth 
noting,  inasmuch  as  xVdam  was  two 
years  older  than  Seth.  In  1796,  Eob- 
ert  being  twenty-three  years  of  age,  a 
gentleman  named  ilr.  Francis  Xewdi- 
gate  came  to  reside  temporarily  at 
Wootton  Hall  near  Ellastone,  pending 
settlement  upon  a  prospective  inher¬ 
itance  at  Kirk  Hallam  in  Derbyshire. 
About  this  time  Eobert  moved  from 
Boston  to  Ellastone,  and  there  opened 
a  carpenter's  shop  on  his  own  account. 
I^is  industry  and  sound  common  sense 
attfacted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Xewdi- 
gate,  and  when  the  latter  went  to  Kirk 
Hallam  in  1799  he  appointed  Eobert 


his  agent.  In  “  George  Eliot’s  Life  ” 
this  three  years’  acquaintanceship  of 
Mr.  Xewdigatc  and  Eobert  is  not  even 
mentioned,  3’et  it  is  a  most  important 
period,  and  one  which  must  have  been 
]>articularly  prominent  in  the  mind  of 
the  author  when  dealing  with  the  in¬ 
cidents  connected  with  Adam  and 
3’oung  Donnithorne.  “  If  ever  I  live 
to  be  a  large-acred  man,”  said  Arthur, 
“  I’ll  have  Adam  for  my  right  hand. 
He  shall  manage  my  woods  for  me.” 
The  similarity  as  to  age  is  even  studi¬ 
ously  maintained,  for  both  the  real  and 
the  fictitious  Eobert  were  alike  six-and- 
twenty  when  the  important  appoint¬ 
ment  was  gained.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Francis  Xewdigate ‘really  resided  at 
Hayslope  does  not  of  course  identify 
him  with  the  unhappy  story  of  Hetty. 
She  was  wholly  unconnected  with  Hay- 
slope,  and  her  misfortunes,  moreover, 
arose  long  after  ^Mr.  Xewdigate  had 
quitted  Wootton  Hall. 

As  Eobert  Evans  ceased  to  be  a  Hay- 
slope  villager  early  in  life  local  recol¬ 
lection  respecting  him  is  long  since 
dead,  but  the  tenor  of  “  Adam  Bede  ” 
proves  that  he  had  a  fond  remem¬ 
brance,  and  likewise  taught  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  cherish  the  memories  of  the 
humble  cottage  home  at  Ellastone. 
The  Evans  children  would  doubtless 
hear  their  father  lapse,  upon  informal 
occasions,  into  the  homely  vernacular 
of  Stonyshire,  which  Mary  Ann  after¬ 
ward  put  so  effectively  into  the  mouths 
of  Adam  and  Mr.Poyser.  And  “Griff,” 
her  Warwickshire  home,  which  she  calls 
“  the  warm  little  nest  ”  where  her  “  af¬ 
fections  were  fledged,”  would  be  to  all 
the  family  a  name  reminiscent  of  Griff 
Grange,  near  Wirksworth,  in  Stony¬ 
shire. 

Another  circumstance  which  illus¬ 
trates  the  inclination  of  the  author 
toward  family  history  is  the  almost 
superfluous  referenee  to  the  elder  Bede. 
The  story  of  his  death  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book  is  a  circumstance  apart 
from  the  plot,  and  might  have  been 
left  out  without  interfering  with  the 
context.  Eobert  Evans’s  father  did  not 
die  in  the  river  as  narrated;  but  the 
husband  of  one  of  Eobert’s  sisters  did. 
A  tombstone  in  Xorbury  Churchyard 
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records  the  death  of  this  man,  whose 
name  was  George  Green.  He  was  re¬ 
turning  liome  one  night  the  worse  for 
drink  when  liis  liorse  threw  him,  and 
in  his  helpless  state  he  was  drowned 
in  a  few  inches  of  water.  This  fact 
would  be  in  the  mind  of  George  Eliot, 
and  in  her  anxiety  to  make  good  every 
part  of  the  tale  she  engrafted  upon  it 
what  is  really  an  excrescence. 

He  ^  )|C  )|C  ]|c 

The  scope  of  these  notes  prevents 
much  digression  into  matters  of  pure 
topography,  otherwise  the  mention  of 


Eaglcdale  might  involve  us  in  pages 
of  letterpress.  “  Have  you  ever  been 
in  Eagledale  ?”  inquired  Hetty.  Adam’s 
answer  is  true  to  the  reality : 

“  Rocks  and  caves,  such  as  you  never 
saw  in  your  life.  I  never  had  a  right 
notion  o’ rocks  till  I  went  there.”  Izaak 
Walton  and  the  poet  angler,  Charles 
Cotton,  had  loitered  beside  that  “  be¬ 
loved  nymph,  sweet  Dove,”  years  be¬ 
fore  Arthur  Donnithorne.  But — “e’est 
assez,  en  voila  assez!” — Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 
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BY  GIOVAXXI  DALLA  VECCHIA. 


May  1898  will  be  remembered  for  a 
long  time  in  Italy,  and  one  may  wish 
that  that  eventful  month  may  mark 
the  turning-point  in  political  life  of 
the  new  kingdom.  The  revolt  was 
general,  the  explosion  broke  out  almost 
suddenly,  but  long  was  the  period  of 
preparation.  “  Malcontenio  ”  is  quite 
a  household  word  in  Italy — and  the 
Italians  had  more  than  one  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  national  gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  rise  in  the  price  of  bread,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  Hispano-American 
war,  was  the  immediate,  but  by  no 
means  the  only,  cause  of  the  uprising 
which  darkened  the  skies  of  sunny 
Italy  for  several  days.  The  enormous 
taxation  imposed  upon  a  people  yet 
young  in  its  national  life,  in  order  to 
carry  out  a  policy  far  too  big  for  the 
financial  means  of  the  country;  the 
failure  in  the  attempt  to  establish  a 
strong  colony  in  the  Red  Sea;  the 
economic  war  with  France;  the  scanty 
help  Italy  received  from  her  allies  in 
time  of  need;  the  political  corruption, 
unchecked  when  not  encouraged  by 
those  M'ho  stood  at  the  helm  of  the 
State  ;  the  impotence  of  the  Chambers 
of  Deputies  to  deal  with  the  evil-doers 
as  the  claims  of  justice  and  the  voice 
of  the  people  required,  all  these  evils 
have  prepared  a  propitious  ground  for 


the  agitators  both  of  the  radical  and 
reactionary  parties. 

The  Bread  Riots  began  toward  the 
end  of  April,  and  in  a  few  days  they  as¬ 
sumed  a  very  alarming  aspect,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  provinces,  inhabited  by  people 
ordinarily  pacific  and  law-abiding. 
The  destruction  of  property  was  wan¬ 
ton  and  widespread,  women  careless  of 
their  lives  leading  the  men  to  the  as¬ 
sault.  In  many  cases  the  riots  soon 
came  to  an  end;  in  others  the  imme¬ 
diate  abolition  of  the  octroi  did  not 
produce  the  desired  effect. 

To  show  how  hard  was  the  task  of  the 
local  authorities  I  will  point  out,  as  a 
fair  instance,  what  happened  at  Naples. 
First,  there  was  a  demonstration  against 
the  duty  on  bread,  which  was  promptly 
abolished.  Then  another  demonstra¬ 
tion  took  place  against  the  price  of 
bread,  which  was  still  too  high,  and 
the  price  was  lowered  to  thirty-five 
cents  per  kilo — about  threepence  for  a 
two-pound  loaf.  The  people  were 
])leased,  but  not  the  bakers,  who  at  once 
decided  to  shut  up  all  their  bakeries. 
The  Mayor  wisely  opened  about  forty 
municipal  bakeries.  The  people  had 
their  bread,  but  the  bakers  were  out 
of  work ;  hence  a  fourth  riotous  demon¬ 
stration  of  all  the  workers.  The  Mayor 
was  once  more  equal  to  the  emergency, 
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and  told  them,  “  Yon  want  work,  very 
well.  Go  to  your  bakeries,  make  as 
much  bread  as  you  like,  and,  provided 
it  is  of  the  proper  quality  and  properly 
baked,  I  will  buy  it  from  you  and  sell 
it  to  the  people.” 

The  public  peace  at  Naples  was  thus 
restored,  but  in  the  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages  the  riots  increased  to  a  very 
alarming  extent.  In  many  cases  the 
ferocity  of  the  people  was  simply 
Kurdish.  I  will  remember  in  their  fa¬ 
vor  malo  smdes  fame,  but  even  hunger, 
in  its  most  cruel  form,  cannot  justify 
atrocious  deeds  of  the  following  kind. 

On  May  1st  a  mob  of  about  three 
thousand,  mostly  women,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  little  town  of  Minervino 
Murge,  in  the  province  of  Bari.  In 
less  than  three  hours  they  ransacked 
and  devastated  all  the  public  build¬ 
ings — town  hall,  post  office,  telegraph 
office,  savings’  bank,  tax-collector’s  of¬ 
fice,  octroi  office — and  six  private 
houses.  The  Under-Prefect  of  Bar- 
letta,  informed  of  what  was  going  on, 
sent  there  thirty  soldiers  and  a  few 
carabineers.  They  were,  however,  pow¬ 
erless  to  cope  with  the  revolt,  and  were 
compelled  at  once  to  take  shelter  in 
the  barracks,  which  were  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  irritated  mob.  Mean¬ 
time  the  house  of  the  doctor.  Signor 
Giuseppe  Brandi,  and  the  house  and 
mill  of  Signor  Barletta,  were  ransacked 
and  ruined,  after  the  massacre  of  the 
owners.  Doctor  Brandi  faced  the  mob 
from  the  window  of  his  upper  room, 
and  begged  them,  for  mercy’s  sake,  to 
go  away,  as  his  wife  was  ill,  and  any 
disturbance  might  kill  her,  as,  in  fact, 
it  did. 

One  of  the  ringleaders  answered  the 
doctor  with  a  scornful  and  threaten¬ 
ing  grin,  and  with  all  his  might  tried 
to  smash  the  door.  The  doctor  seized 
a  revolver  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  house  was  at  once  invaded,  the 
doctor  was  soon  caught  and  cut  to 
pieces  with  an  axe,  and  the  bed  on 
which  Signora  Brandi  was  lying  was 
set  on  fire.  She  contrived  to  get  out 
of  the  fiames,  but  soon  after  fell  dead 
on  the  ground. 

Signor  Barletta  was  similarly  situ¬ 
ated.  He,  too,  tried  to  appease  the 
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mob  by  giving  them  the  keys  of  the 
mill.  “  Take  all  the  fiour,”  he  said, 
“  but  save  my  life  and  my  wife’s.”  The 
mob  shouted  in  reply,  “  A  morte !  A 
morte !”  Signor  Barletta  then  took  all 
he  possessed  in  money — about  sixty 
thousand  lire — and  threw  it  to  the 
mob,  saying :  “  Here  is  all  I  have  got ; 
take  it,  but  save  our  lives.”  Not  even 
this  could  quench  the  bloodthirstiness 
of  the  mob ;  they  wanted  his  blood,  and 
they  got  it.  The  house  was  invaded 
and  burned,  the  mill  was  ransacked 
and  devastated,  and  Signor  Barletta 
was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  fury  of 
the  mob  lasted  two  days  more,  and  the 
rioters,  in  their  madness,  emptied  sacks 
of  fiour  into  the  gutter.  It  was  bread  at 
the  beginning,  hut  it  was  raging  ven¬ 
geance  and  madness  at  the  end. 

There  was  no  organization  in  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  provinces;  the  riots  were  ab¬ 
solutely  independent  of  one  another, 
but  they  were  originated  by  the  same 
cause — misery ;  they  aimed  at  the  same 
object — a  loud  protest  by  means  of  dev¬ 
astation;  they  all  ended  in  the  same 
way — viz.,  after  two  or  three  days  the 
soldiers  restored  order,  the  dead  were 
buried,  and  the  ringleaders  taken  to 
prison  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  military 
court. 

In  the  north,  at  !Milan,  the  uprising 
was  of  quite  a  different  character. 

In  the  South  of  Italy  it  was  truly  a 
question  of  bread  and  bread  alone.  In 
Central  Italy  it  was  a  question  of  work, 
in  Lombardy  a  truly  revolutionary 
movement.  The  Neapolitan  mob 
shouted  for  bread  and  bread  alone, 
some  asking  for  cheaper  bread,  some 
others  for  “  free  bread.”  In  Tuscany 
the  cry  was  “  Pane  o  Lavoro !”  (bread 
or  work).  In  Lombardy  quite  another 
trumpet  was  sounded :  “  Down  with  the 
Government !  Down  with  the  Dynas¬ 
ty!”  The  Milanese,  of  all  the  people 
of  Italy, have  plenty  of  work  and  bread, 
and  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  bread  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  revolt  of  Milan. 
I  have  studied  this  movement  from  its 
inception,  and  my  conclusion  is  that 
the  revolt  broke  out  long  before  it  was 
expected,  thus  making  the  discomfiture 
more  certain. 

The  great  majority  of  the  population 
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of  Milan  was,  and  is,  conservative  and 
loyal  to  the  King,  although  not  pleased 
with  the  doings  of  the  Government. 
Only  a  minority,  but  a  very  noisy  and 
active  minority,  is  against  monarchical 
institutions.  For  some  time  past  the 
revolutionary  party  of  Milan  have  made 
no  mystery  of  their  political  aspira¬ 
tions  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
Milanese  republic,  to  be  called  “  Ke- 
publica  Ambrogiana.”  The  Secolo,  as 
the  principal  organ  of  the  democracy 
in  Lombardy,  has  often  hinted  at  the 
possibility  of  forming  sueh  a  republic, 
while  the  Italia  del  Popolo,  the  official 
organ  of  the  republican  party,  written 
at  the  headquarters  and  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  leaders,  has  for  these  last  ten 
years  worked  to  this  end,  not  only  by 
means  of  anti-dynastic  articles,  but 
also  by  distributing  to  their  subseribers, 
as  a  kind  of  Christmas  box,  one  year 
a  gauntlet,  another  year  a  revolver, 
another  a  blackthorn.  Last  year  they 
gave  for  Christmas  presents  satchels, 
with  these  words :  “  Dalli  al  troneo,” 
the  republican  motto  of  Alberto  Mario, 
which  means :  “  Strike  at  the  root  ” — 
that  is,  the  monarchy. 

The  first  barricade  erected  on  the 
fatal  Sunday,  the  8th  of  May,  was 
adorned  by  such  a  motto,  and  the  de¬ 
fenders  wore  the  satchel. 

Milan  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
Socialism  and  Anarchism.  Socialists 
and  Eepublicans  once  upon  a  time 
were  implacable  foes.  IMany  a  battle 
they  fought  one  against  the  other;  but 
since  1886  the  two  have  come  to  love 
each  other  more,  or  to  hate  each  other 
less,  whichever  it  may  be  ;  and  toward 
the  end  of  1895  they  entered  into  part¬ 
nership  against  their  common  enemy — 
Crispi !  Then  the  Anarchists  came  in. 
Decent  Eepublicans  and  timid  Social¬ 
ists  were  rather  averse  to  ally  them¬ 
selves  with  anarchy;  the  very  name  was 
loathsome  to  them.  However,  this  nat¬ 
ural  distrust  soon  disappeared,  and  the 
Anarchists  were  welcomed  into  the 
dual  alliance.  Still  another  element 
was  to  enter — the  clerical  party.  The 
Church  in  Italy  is  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  present  kingdom.  She  has  been 
despoiled  of  the  temporal  power,  and, 
as  the  end  justifies  the  means,  a  faction 


of  the  clerical  party,  led  by  a  well- 
known  priest  and  agitator,  Don  Davide 
Albertario,  entered  into  this  alliance  of 
the  revolutionary  forces,  which  became 
a  Bepublican-Socialist- Anarchic-Cler¬ 
ical  league,  each  party  working  for  its 
particular  end,  but  all  against  the 
Dynasty  of  Savoy,  which  is  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  united  Italy.  They  all  know 
that  as  long  as  the  present  dynasty  lives 
so  long  will  last  the  unity  of  Italy, 
and,  therefore,  so  long  there  will  be  no 
room  for  a  federative  Kepublic,  nor  for 
Socialism,  Anarchism,  or  the  Temporal 
Power.  The  faults  of  the  Government 
were  great,  no  doubt.  I  will  not  try 
to  excuse  them  here,  much  as  I  should 
like  to  do  so ;  but  in  fairness  to  a  much- 
tried  Ministry,  I  am  bound  to  notice 
that  the  Italian  Government  have  not 
only  to  fight  aginst  forces  which  are, 
as  everywhere  else,  naturally  anti-Con- 
stitutional,  but  also  against  the  Church, 
which  in  every  other  country  is  a  strong 
Conservative  and  law-abiding  power. 

Each  set  of  agitators  had  its  own 
special  organ — to  wit,  11  Secolo  for  the 
advanced  Eadicals,  L’ltalia  del  Popolo 
for  the  Eepublicans,  La  Lotta  di  Classe 
for  the  Socialists  and  Anarchists,  and 
the  Osservatore  Cattolico  for  the  cler¬ 
ical  agitators.  All  these  papers,  now 
suppressed,  for  more  than  two  weeks 
gave  prominence  to  the  bread  riots  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  thus  preparing  the 
minds  of  the  people  for  a  great  revolt 
against  the  Government  and  the  Mon¬ 
archy.  The  watchword  at  Milan  was 
not  Bread,  but  Eevolution ;  it  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  And  this  is 
how  the  revolt  was  brought  about.  The 
revolutionary  party  had  deeided  to  have 
a  big  demonstration  on  Sunday,  the 
8th  of  May,  to  sympathize  with  the 
bread  rioters.  To  this  end  a  notice 
M'as  issued  on  Friday,  the  6th,  which 
was  worded  in  a  manner  to  make  clear 
the  nature  of  this  demonstration.  It 
was  intended  as  a  sort  of  eounterpoise 
to  the  demonstration  Turin  was  going 
to  have  the  same  day  in  eommemora- 
tion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  the  first  Italian  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  artiele  published  in  the 
Secolo  of  Milan,  of  the  7th,  clearly 
stated  this.  The  authorities,  therefore. 
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forbade  the  meeting  and  ordered  the 
seizure  of  the  notices.  On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  7th  the  police  met  three  men 
who  were  distributing  these  notices 
among  the  workmen  of  a  factory.  Tliey 
were  arrested  and  led  to  the  police  sta¬ 
tion,  which,  however,  was  soon  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  e.xasperated  mob,  who 
threatened  to  invade  the  building  if  the 
three  arrested  persons  were  not  dis¬ 
charged.  The  Italiah  police,  pro  hono 
pads,  often  give  way  to  the  demand 
of  the  mob  to  avoid  a  worse  evil,  and 
in  this  ease  they  at  once  released  two 
of  the  persons  arrested,  against  whom 
no  charge  was  entered,  but  detained  the 
third  one.  Through  this  began  the  re¬ 
volt,  which  lasted  full}'  three  days. 
A  few  agitators  went  to  some  factories 
and  compelled  the  workmen  to  cease 
work  at  once.  It  is  stated  that  the 
police  themselves  advised  some  of  the 
employers  to  close  the  factories  i  The 
Socialist  leaders  were  soon  on  the  spot, 
and  seeing  what  was  going  on,  tried  to 
prevent  any  further  disorders,  but  were 
not  listened  to.  blatters  had  already 
taken  a  wrong  turn,  and  the  mob  was 
beyond  control.  The  deputy  Turati, 
now  among  the  arrested,  in  a  moment 
of  despair  said :  “  We  are  not  ready 

3’et,  let  not  the  police  choose  the  time 
of  our  fighting ;  go  homo  now ;  we  shall 
soon  be  together  again,  and  then  we 
will  lead  you  to  victory.”  Signor  Turati 
had  for  years  sown  the  wind,  and  the 
whirlwind  proved  to  be  stronger  than 
his  o-xhortations  to  peace.  The  spot 
where  this  first  riot  took  place  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  many  important  factories, 
the  workmen  of  which  went,  mostly  out 
of  curiosity,  to  swell  the  mob  in  the 
streets.  The  police  applied  at  once 
for  military  assistance,  and  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  soldiers  the  mob  ut¬ 
tered  the  not  unusual  greeting,  “  Long 
live  our  brothers  of  the  Army !”  This 
was  a  ruse  do  (juerre  which  failed. 
Soldiers  and  workmen  had  at  once  the 
first  encounter  in  the  fight  between  law 
and  mob.  Two  or  three  were  killed  on 
either  side:  the  first  blood  was  thus 
shed,  and  it  called  for  more. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city,  the  West 
End  of  ^lilan,  the  cry  was,  “  Down  with 
the  King !  Down  with  Savoy  I”  but  in 
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the  suburbs  the  cry  was,  “  Down  with 
the  masters !  Down  with  jwoperty ! 
Long  live  Socialism  !”  A  workman  ap¬ 
proached  Signor  Grondona,  the  chief 
of  a  firm  of  railway-carriage  builders, 
employing  about  2000  hands,  and  with 
a  sardonic  smile  said  to  him:  “At 
last  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  shall 
do  no  more  work,  and  you  shall  work 
for  us.” 

The  clericals  have  not  a  special  cry 
of  their  own.  They  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  by  rubbing  their  hands  and  say¬ 
ing:  “Down  it  goes  at  last.”  Little 
they  knew  that  not  the  dynasty,  not 
united  Italy  was  then  going  down,  but 
society  itself. 

The  Sccolo  of  !May  7th  contained 
this  exhortation :  “  The  facts  of  to¬ 

day  are  ugly,  sad  and  shameful.  Why 
assault  palaces  and  devastate  property? 
Whoever  acts  in  this  way  is  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  the  enemy  of  liberty. 
You  are  right  in  protesting  against  the 
killing  of  your  fellow-workers,  but  as 
we  know  that  severe  orders  came  from 
Dome,  we  beg  of  you,  for  your  wives’ 
sakes  and  for  your  children’s,  do  not 
go  into  the  streets  and  be  killed.  Go 
liome  and  stay  at  home ;  j’our  time  will 
come.” 

This  was  accepted  as  a  kind  of  re¬ 
pentance,  but  it  was  too  late  to  mend. 

The  Italia  del  Popolo  was  still  hope¬ 
ful,  and  it  sounded  another  call  to  arms 
with  an  incendiary  article  on  this  note : 
“  To-day  the  police  and  the  army  were 
thirsty,  bloodthirsty;  they  drank  our 
blood,  to-morrow  we  will  bathe  in 
theirs.”  Both  these  papers  were  seized, 
and  the  editorial  staffs  of  both  arrested. 

The  Government,  informed  of  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  7th,  appointed  General  Bava- 
Beccaris  ^lilitary  Commissioner  over 
all  the  city,  and  no  better  man  could 
have  hoen  chosen  to  cope  successfully 
with  the  revolt.  The  night  of  the  7th 
passed  off  (piietly,  but  at  dawn  of  the 
8th  the  revolt  i)rokc  out  again.  .V 
friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  revolt,  assures  me  that  its  im¬ 
portance  has  been  very  much  exag¬ 
gerated  in  the  first  reports  sent  abroad ; 
and  from  the  official  documents,  since 
published,  it  appears  that  about  ninety 
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barricades  were  erected,  and  some 
tweut}'  houses  ransacked  to  ])rovide  the 
necessary  material  to  build  them.  The 
number  of  the  killed  amounted  to  sev¬ 
enty-two,  and  that  of  the  seriously 
wounded  to  sixty-three.  On  Monday 
evening  order  was  restored  in  Milan, 
but  Tuesday,  May  10th,  was  a  very  dull 
day,  as  the  silence  of  death  had  passed 
over  the  most  gay  city  of  Italy.  One 
of  the  most  memorable  episodes  of  the 
third  day  was  the  transport  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  four  prisoners  from  the  police 
station  to  the  ccllulare.  They  were 
handculfed  two  by  two.  xVt  each  side 
of  them  stood  a  carabineer  with  a 
revolver  in  hand,  ready  to  shoot  at  the 
first  attempt  at  escape.  In  front  and 
in  the  rear  were  squadrons  of  cavalry. 
This  sad  cortege  passed  through  the 
streets  of  Milan  amid  perfeet  silenee; 
and  I  would  call  this  the  apotheosis  of 
violence  triumphing  over  madness.  On 
Wednesday  morning  shops  and  facto¬ 
ries  were  reopened,  but  it  will  take 
years  to  undo  the  mischief  done  on 
May  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1898.  All  are 
sadder  now;  one  may  hope  that  they 
will  be  wiser  also.  The  agitators,  the 
deluded,  the  masses,  the  governing 
classes,  the  Government,  all  have  had 
their  lesson;  may  it  be  fruitful  to 
them ! 

Undoubtedly  the  Milanese  agitators 
misunderstood  the  feeling  of  the  people 
at  large.  They  thought  that  because 
the  great  majority  of  the  ^lilanese  was 
with  them  in  shouting  “  down  with 
colonial  expansion ;  down  with  political 
corruption;  down  with  Crispins  meg¬ 
alomania;  down  with  a  policy  too  big 
for  our  limited  means,"  it  would  like¬ 
wise  be  with  them  in  shouting,  “  Down 
with  the  monarchy;  down  with  the 
dynasty.”  But  here  they  made  their 
great  mistake. 

It  has  been  said  that  two  things  are 
very  sound  in  Italy — the  king  and  the 
people ;  between  the  two  stand  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  institutions,  which  in  Italy 
have,  for  want  of  political  education 
and  moral  courage,  worked  very  badly. 
The  Bishop  of  London  said  the  other 
day,  ‘‘  As  knowledge  is  power,  igno¬ 
rance  is  impotency.'’  This  in  a  nut¬ 
shell  is  the  sad  situation  of  Italy.  .  Po¬ 


litical  ignorance  has  begotten  political 
and  moral  disorder. 

The  consequences  of  the  revolt  at 
Milan  politically  are  very  serious,  be¬ 
cause  it  affects  all  the  future  policy  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  their  rela¬ 
tions  both  with  the  extreme  parties  and 
the  Church. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  par¬ 
ticulars,  to  see  how  much  and  in  what 
degree  the  clerical  agitators  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  revolt  of  Milan;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  principal  organ  of  the 
clerical  party  in  Lombardy,  edited  by 
Don  Davide  Albertario,  the  henchman 
of  Cardinal  Ferrari,  has  for  years  car¬ 
ried  on  a  campaign  against  the  mon¬ 
archy,  and  that  at  the  last  Eucharist 
meeting,  a  clerical  orator  proclaimed 
their  motto  to  be  Indietro  Savoja,  as 
an  antithesis  to  the  national  motto, 
Avanti  sempre  Savoja. 

To  make  matters  worse.  Cardinal 
Ferrari,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  as 
soon  as  the  revolt  broke  out,  left  town. 
For  two  days  no  one  know  where  he 
had  gone,  but  on  the  third  da}’  he  sent 
a  telegram  to  General  Bava-Beecaris, 
the  military  Commissioner,  to  whose 
hands  the  city  was  entrusted,  asking 
him  to  release  all  the  monks  who  were 
arrested  during  the  turmoil.  Xot  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  telegraphic  reply,  he  sent 
a  letter  to  General  Bava-Beccaris,  in 
which  he  said:  “When  I  left  town 
I  could  not  foresee  the  deplorable 
events  which  have  thrown  all  the  town 
into  consternation,  and  I  make  haste 
to  assure  your  Excellency  of  my  full 
adherence  to  the  ^principles  of  order 
and  justice.”  The  papers  at  once  ol)- 
served  that  when  Cardinal  Ferrari  left 
Milan  the  revolt  was  going  on  and  the 
town  was  full  of  barricades. 

The  General  replied  to  the  Cardinal 
very  sharply.  “  I  deplore,”  he  says, 
“that  a  strange  coincidence  of  facts 
has  not  permitted  you  to  l)e  in  town  in 
these  days  of  disorder.  It  would  have 
been  a  great  help  if  the  Milanese  clergy, 
having  received  from  their  chief  a 
diretto  impuho,  had  spoken  without 
any  delay  words  of  peace  and  tendered 
their  ministrations  to  shorten  the  san¬ 
guinary  and  fratricidal  struggle.” 
Cardinal  Ferrari  was  not  long  in  per- 
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ceiving  that  his  position  toward  the 
authorities  was  very  much  shaken,  and 
directed  his  coadjutor  to  go  personally 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  General.  He  went 
at  once  and  offered  the  services  of  the 
Church  to  pacify  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  According  to  a  report  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  dailies  of  May  13th,  the 
General  gave  this  cutting  reply :  “  This 
offer  of  the  church  is  inspired  by  dread 
of  the  consequences  of  what  they  have 
done.”  The  Liberal  paper  freely  at¬ 
tacked  Cardinal  Ferrari  for  having 
deserted  his  flock  in  time  of  danger, 
and  the  Government  for  some  days  an¬ 
nounced  their  intention  to  take  some 
strong  measure  against  him. 

The  Pope  has  since  written  a  letter 
to  Cardinal  Ferrari,  in  which  he  re¬ 
grets  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop 
from  Milan,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
uses  very  strong  words  against  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  national  press.  In 
the  late  Ministry  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rudini  there  were  two  currents:  one, 
led  by  the  Marquis  Visconti-Venosta, 
was  for  a  policy  of  conciliation  toward 
the  Vatican,  and  of  severe  measures 
against  the  Radical  agitators ;  the 
other  current,  led  by  Signor  Zanardelli, 
was  for  a  policy  more  severe  toward 
clerical  agitators  than  toward  the  Rad¬ 
icals.  The  Marquis  of  Rudini  vainly 
tried  to  conciliate  the  two  opposing 
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forces,  and  was  compelled  to  present 
the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet.  The 
new  one  he  has  formed  seems  disposed 
to  act  rigorously  against  the  extreme 
parties. 

The  Marquis  of  Rudini,  in  present¬ 
ing  to  the  House  his  new  Ministry, 
said :  ‘‘  You  may  call  me  to  account  for 
responsibilities  incurred  by  .the  late 
Administration  as  well  as  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  Cabinet,  but  you  should  listen  to 
men  of  honest  intentions,  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  making  prompt  provision  for 
political  and  economic  necessities.  We 
arc  on  the  point  of  writing  one  of  the 
most  momentous  pages  of  our  Parlia- 
mentar  history;  but  may  the  very 
difticulties  that  now  confront  us 
strengthen  our  faith  in  the  free  institu¬ 
tions  which  have  been,  and  will  be, 
the  religion  of  our  political  life !” 

This  spirited  declaration  sounds 
very  patriotic,  and  the  Premier  of 
Italy  shows  himself  thereby  to  possess 
both  courage  and  decision;  but  some- 
tbing  more  than  drastic  measures 
against  the  revolutionary  and  reaction¬ 
ary  parties  is  required  to  restore  in  the 
Italian  people  some  sort  of  confidence 
in  Parliamentary  institutions.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  political  wisdom  of  the 
present  Cabinet  will  be  tested  by  its 
forthcoming  social  and  economic  re¬ 
forms. — Contemporary  Review. 
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The  position  of  golf  among  games 
is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  novelist’s 
3’oung  lady,  who,  while  possessing  no 
regular  or  recognized  traits  of  beauty, 
yet  exercises  an  undoubted  attraction 
upon  those  who  come  within  her  in¬ 
fluence;  and  the  best  expression  of  this 
quality  is  the  novelist’s  favorite  for¬ 
mula,  ‘‘indescribable  charm.”  Anal¬ 
ogies,  however,  should  never  be  carried 
further  than  their  first  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  application.  Extensive  as  have 
been  the  conquests  of  the  game  of  golf, 
they  can  never  pretend  to  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  woman’s  sway.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  woman,  in  a  novel  or  out  of  it, 
has  ever  had  to  undergo  so  much  con¬ 


tempt,  ridicule,  contumely,  and  dis¬ 
paragement  as  has  been  directed  at 
golf.  Not  only  has  it  survived  all  that, 
however,  but  it  has  continued  increas¬ 
ingly  to  flourish,  whether  because  or 
in  spite  of  the  attacks  it  boots  not  to 
inquire.  Let  the  simple  and  unassail¬ 
able  fact  witness  to  it,  that  there  are 
more  clubs  of  golfers  in  existence  to¬ 
day  than  there  were  individual  players 
twenty  years  ago.  To  account  for  this, 
and  not  to  criticize  it,  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  inquiry,  and  the  short  and  direct 
way  seems  to  be  to  try  to  discover  the 
“  indescribable  charm,”  and  describe  it 
if  we  may. 

Whatever  man  may  do  in  regard  to 
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the  serious  matters  of  life  (golf  for  the 
purposes  of  this  contrast  at  least  not 
being  serious),  in  their  recreations  they 
undoubtedly  select  and  adopt  those 
which,  without  deliberate  analysis, 
they  find  that  they  like,  and  which  offer 
them  the  kind  of  amusement  that  ap¬ 
peals  to  them.  Deduct  the  swarms  of 
fashion-flies  who  buzz  about  lawn- 
tennis  to-day,  golf  to-morrow,  and 
cycling  the  day  after,  and  there  re¬ 
mains  a  substantial  and  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number  of  men  with  the  instinct  of 
sport  and  play  in  them,  who  by  un¬ 
hesitating  choice  and  preference  follow 
the  game  of  golf.  In  view  of  this,  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  easy  thing  to  de¬ 
termine  in  what  characteristic  of  the 
game  the  great  attraction  lies.  All 
that  appears  necessary  is  to  collect  and 
collate  the  opinions  of  a  number  of 
players  lying  between  the  opposing 
poles  of  a  stroke-a-hole-man  and  a  gold 
medalist.  Unfortunately,  experience 
shows  that  the  reasons  a  man  may  give 
for  liking  a  recreation  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  true  ones.  In  nothing  so 
much  as  in  this  do  delusions  and  self- 
deceptions  prevail.  The  whist-player’g 
explanation  of  his  devotion  to  the  game 
is  often  a  mere  ingenious  apology  for 
the  time  he  spends  upon  it.  To  believe 
him  he  would  rather  be  occupied  in 
serious  pursuits,  but  for  his  doctor’s 
advice.  Obviously  for  our  purpose, 
who  wish  to  know  why  he  plays  whist 
and  not  poker,  such  a  reply  is  useless. 
If  pressed  he  might  say  he  does  not 
care  to  gamble,  which  again  is  no 
reason  to  the  point. 

Not  so  long  ago  an  inveterate  crick¬ 
eter — that  is,  a  man  who  still  plays 
Saturday  cricket  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
when  the  swift  stoop  at  short-slip  be¬ 
gins  to  be  a  trouble,  and  the  long  waits 
in  the  out-field  irksome — such  a  man, 
we  say,  declared  that  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  in  cricket  was  the  element  of  gam¬ 
bling  in  it — in  fact,  that  cricket  was 
a  gamble.  He  set  forth  very  plausibly 
that  if  on  a  fine  June  morning  ne  were 
told  that  his  side  would  nave  to  field 
first  (by  the  fall  of  a  tossed  coin)  and 
continue  fielding  for  four  hours,  and 
that  he  himself  would  be  bowled  first 
ball,  he  would  certainly  choose  another 


and  more  agreeable  method  of  spend¬ 
ing  his  day.  But  he  is  lured  forth  by 
the  enchanting  hope  that  his  side  may 
win  the  toss  and  he  go  in  early,  that 
the  bowlers  may  send  down  to  him  at 
least  twelve  half-volleys,  equalling 
forty-eight  runs,  and  that  when  he  does 
field,  as  field  he  must,  he  may  make 
three  or  four  brilliant  catches.  The  un¬ 
certainty  of  everything  in  cricket,  and 
the  consequent  possibility  of  much,  he 
thought  was  its  special  attraction;  and 
although  this  uncertainty  is  often 
coupled  with  the  adjective  “glorious,” 
he  thought  it  was  more  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  faro-table.  Now,  whether 
this  be  right  or  whether  it  be  wrong, 
it  is  not  the  ground  upon  which  the 
pursuit  of  the  game  of  cricket  is  urged 
and  upheld.  In  any  event,  it  does  not 
aid  us  in  our  special  inquiry,  for  there 
is  no  such  predominant  element  of 
chance  or  uncertainty  about  golf.  Out 
of  a  day’s  cricket  a  man  may  neither 
have  an  opportunity  of  bowling  nor  of 
batting,  whereas  at  golf  he  has  the  as¬ 
surance  of  actively  participating  in 
every  department  of  the  game.  His 
particular  unhappiness,  or  otherwise, 
will  flow  from  the  way  in  which  he 
acquits  himself,  but  he  will  certainly 
have  his  game  of  eighteen  holes,  so 
many  strokes  to  each,  all  to  be  made 
by  him. 

Have  we  here  the  secret  of  the 
matter,  and  are  we  to  conclude  that 
the  appeal  which  golf  makes  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  lies  in  the  assurance  given  to 
every  player  that  he  will  at  least  have 
his  “  whack  ”  ?  Doubtless  this  cer¬ 
tainty  of  continuous  active  exercise  is 
an  attraction,  but  that  it  is  not  the 
chief,  and  far  less  the  distinctive  one, 
is  evident  at  once  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  the  more  “  whacks  ”  a  man 
makes  the  less  is  he  pleased.  A  player 
who  will  be  satisfied  to  have  completed 
a  round  at  golf  in  eighty-five  strokes 
will  be  miserable  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  an  object  of  aversion  to  his  friends 
and  family,  if  he  has  had  to  make 
ninety-five.  Clearly  if  his  purpose 
were  mere  exercise  the  conditions  would 
be  reversed:  he  would  keep  his  de¬ 
spondency  for  the  round  of  eighty-five 
strokes,  and  consider  himself  deprived 
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by  play  of  unfortunate  brilliancy  of 
ten  good  health-giving  knocks.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  no  man  laboring  in  a  sand- 
bunker  has  ever  been  known  to  find 
compensation  for  his  misfortune  in  the 
exercise  which  his  efforts  to  extricate 
his  ball  entailed  upon  him.  The  golfer 
has  yet  to  be  discovered,  probably  to 
be  born,  who  shall  emerge  smiling  from 
a  hazard  with  tlie  observation  that  he 
cares  not  for  the  loss  of  the  hole,  for 
those  four  extra  strokes  have  set  him 
up  wonderfully  in  health.  Stone¬ 
breaking  has  been  recommended  before 
now  by  physicians  to  plethoric  subjects, 
but  no  one  ever  took  to  it,  neither  will 
any  one  willingly  expend  an  extra 
stroke  at  golf.  Xo;  it  is  not  the  ex¬ 
ercise.  If  it  were,  ivould  not  that  couple 
of  elderly  men,  who  took  to  the  game 
but  recently,  and  whose  farthest  drive 
is  barely  fifty  yards,  invite  you  to  pass, 
as  they  were  only  having  some  mild 
exercise?  Whereas,  do  they  not  rather 
insist  with  sternness  on  keeping  their 
place,  and  on  what  they  call  “the 
courtesy  of  the  green”?  It  is  the 
more  necessary  thus  to  insist  that  ex¬ 
ercise  is  not  the  great,  far  less  the  dis¬ 
tinctive,  attraction  in  golf,  because  so 
many  players  insist  that  it  is  so.  If 
further  proof  be  wanted  of  how  little 
the  consideration  of  physical  benefit 
weighs  with  mankind,  it  may  be  found 
in  the  physician’s  constant  recom¬ 
mendation  of  walking.  In  a  daily  walk 
of  an  hour  lies  the  preventive  of  many 
of  the  ills  that  afflict  us,  and  yet  how 
few  will  do  that  moderate  amount  of 
pedestrianism  even  at  the  urging  of 
such  self-interest.  Clearly  we  must 
look  more  closely  into  the  witchery  of 
golf. 

It  is  evident  that  the  precise  dis¬ 
tinctive  something  of  a])peal  in  the 
game  must  be  a  characteristic  which  it 
does  not  share  with  any  other.  On  the 
apparently  sound  principle  already 
mentioned,  however,  that  mankind 
does  not  closely  analyze  or  reason  about 
its  amusements,  the  distinctive  some¬ 
thing  is  not  necessarily  obvious,  other¬ 
wise  the  majority  of  observers  would  at 
once  assert  that  whereas  in  golf  you 
strike  a  ball  from  a  state  of  rest,  in 
most  other  outdoor  games  played  with 


a  ball  and  propelling  instrument,  the 
ball  has  to  be  taken  while  in  motion. 
(Croquet  may  be  disregarded  in  the 
comparison;  its  special  attraction  has 
long  been  clearly  revealed  as  something 
quite  extraneous  to  the  game.)  It 
would  also  seem  to  be  a  safe  assertion 
that  to  play  a  ball  in  motion  demands 
more  skill  than  to  play  one  at  rest.  Be¬ 
fore  concluding  on  so  apparently  con¬ 
vincing  a  proposition,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  it  more  closely, 
and  its  simplicity  vanishes  when  the 
purposes  and  conditions  of  the  stroke 
are  taken  into  account.  If  at  golf  it 
were  merely  required  to  strike  the  ball, 
there  would  be  few  failures,  and  no 
game.  But  although  the  ball  be  at 
rest,  the  object  of  the  play  demands 
that  it  must  be  propelled  (with  a  fair 
margin  for  error)  in  a  given  line  and 
to  a  certain  distance  (in  a  considerable 
proportion  of  cases  as  far  as  is  possible) 
with  reference  to  a  number  of  hazards 
which  (like  the  fieldsmen  at  cricket) 
stand  in  wait  to  punish  failure  to  ful¬ 
fill  these  conditions.  And  here  it  may 
be  observed  that  a  fieldsman  may  miss 
a  catch,  or  fail  to  stop  a  hit,  for  he  is 
human  and  has  nerves;  a  sand-bunker 
has  neither  nerves  nor  sentiency,  and 
never  fails  to  retain  the  golf-ljall 
pla3’ed  into  its  grasp.  Further,  al¬ 
though  in  cricket  the  ball  comes  to  the 
player  in  motion,  he  is  not  required  to 
strike  it  with  any  special  force  nor  in 
any  particular  direction;  his  primary 
object  is  to  prevent  it  striking  his 
wicket.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
he  is  highly  gratified  at  being  able  to 
do  so.  In  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases, 
notably  when  the  stumps  are  not  in 
danger,  he  may  play  the  ball  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  make  runs.  As  all 
the  world  knows,  a  man  may  bat  in 
pure  defence  of  his  wicket  with  tedious 
skill  for  hours,  making  but  few  runs, 
and  yet  be  playing  cricket ;  the  attempt 
to  make  runs  is  entirely  within  his  own 
choice.  This  large  element  of  choice 
at  cricket  goes  far  to  minimize  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  i)laying  a  ball  in  motion.  In¬ 
deed,  on  perfect  wickets,  such  as  can 
be  prepared  in  Australia,  the  numl>er 
of  balls  which  present  serious  difficulty 
to  a  first-class  batsman  is  not  great. 
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and  occasionally  such  a  rate  of  scoring 
as  120  runs  an  hour  can  be  attained. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  dif- 
ticulty  of  playing  a  ball  in  motion  is 
liable  to  be  overstated. 

Xow  at  golf  there  is  nothing  to  cor¬ 
respond  to  this  defensive  attitude  at 
cricket.  It  is  a  game  of  force  all 
through — of  utmost  force  and  some 
judgment  for  one  half  of  the  play,  of 
lesser  force  and  more  intent  judgment 
for  the  other  half.  Though  the  ball 
is  played  from  rest,  it  must  be  played 
to  a  certain  distance,  in  a  given  line, 
toward  a  fixed  goal:  and  it  may  well 
be  a  question  whether  the  skill  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  all  this  is  not  as  great  as, 
or  even  greater  than,  what  is  required 
at  cricket  to  keep  a  moving  ball  from 
striking  three  stumps.  All  the  while 
he  is  playing,  the  golfer  must  never 
cease  exerting  his  power  and  skill; 
while  the  batsman  has  it  in  his  choice 
to  play  for  half  an  hour  and  yet  con¬ 
tribute  nothing  more  to  victory  than 
the  man  who  went  out  first  ball. 
Therefore  the  special  seduction  of  golf 
does  not  lie  in  the  apparent  simplicity 
of  playing  a  ball  from  a  state  of  rest. 
True  that  to  the  outsider  this  charac¬ 
teristic  does  cause  the  game  to  appear 
easy — so  easy,  indeed,  as  to  make  it 
seem  not  worth  playing,  and  there¬ 
fore  his  opinion  is  valueless.  It  is  only 
when  the  outsider  has  been  tempted 
into  the  magic  circle,  and  become  a 
iiovice,  that  we  see  the  subtle  mystery 
at  work  tempting  him  on  ever  deeper 
into  the  tantalizing  despairs  of  “  Bad¬ 
minton  ”  and  a  too  full  bag  of  clubs. 
Somewhere  between  this  novice  with 
his  powers,  fancied  or  real,  and  the 
conditions  of  the  game,  stern  and  un¬ 
yielding,  lies  the  solution  of  the  at¬ 
traction  of  golf.  But,  again,  the 
novice’s  account  of  the  matter  is  rarely 
to  the  purpose;  he  is  too  deeply  under 
the  golf-spell  to  explain,  even  if  he 
cares  to  reflect,  how  he  got  into  that 
state  and  why  he  continues  in  it. 

Another  game  which  makes  an  ap¬ 
peal  somewhat  similar  in  kind,  but 
more  universal  than  even  golf,  is 
billiards.  Here  3’ou  play  a  ball  at  rest ; 
but  there  is  this  essential  difference, 
that  your  ball  at  billiards  is  constantly 


an  object  of  attack  by  j'our  opponent: 
it  is  an  integral  element  of  his  play 
as  well  as  your  own,  and  it  is  his  play 
as  much  as  your  own  which  determines 
the  starting-point  and  conditions  of 
your  strokes.  The  effect  of  this  upon 
their  ease  or  difficulty  operates  so 
largely  as  to  introduce  that  considera¬ 
tion  of  luck  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  de¬ 
feated  humanity.  “  The  balls  ran  badly 
for  me  all  the  evening,”  or  “  he  won 
by  his  flukes,”  are  staple  phrases  of  ex¬ 
cuse  familiar  to  every  one  who  plays 
billiards :  he  has  heard  them  and  he  has 
used  them. 

We  are  now  coming  near,  as  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  the  mysterious  attraction  of 
golf.  Xot  only  is  the  element  of  luck 
smaller  in  golf  than  in  any  other  of  the 
ball  games,  but,  save  in  the  relatively 
rare  case  of  a  stimie,  the  opponent  by 
his  play  cannot  directly  prejudice 
yours.  You  are  absolute  master  of  3'our 
ball  all  the  time;  what  is  done,  well  or 
ill,  is  done  by  }'ou.  Here,  we  believe, 
lies  the  secret  we  are  in  search  of ;  and 
this  is  the  true  psychological  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fascination  the  game  exerts. 
Xothing  happens  in  the  play  of  the  ball 
that  the  player  is  not  the  author  of, 
as  absolutely  as  that  can  ever  be  said 
of  anything  done  by  poor  humanity 
acting  with  imperfect  powers  in  a 
world  not  too  kindly  adapted  to  these 
powers.  The  appeal  which  such  condi¬ 
tions  makes  to  humanity  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  very  powerful,  as  a  little  examina¬ 
tion  will  show. 

And,  first,  it  is  necessary  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  no  man  willingly  admits  his 
inferiority  to  another.  Of  the  two 
schoolfellows,  one  becomes,  say,  a 
wholesale  chandler  and  the  other  a 
Lord  Chancellor.  If  you  will  listen  to 
the  chandler  vou  will  find  that  the 
operations  of  fortune  as  they  manifest 
themselves  in  position,  friends,  influ¬ 
ence,  and  propitious  opportunities, 
have  conspired  to  make  a  Chancellor 
of  one  who  in  truth  was  best  adapted 
for  a  chandler ;  while  the  actual  chand¬ 
ler  has  every  qualification  necessary 
for  a  really  brilliant  and  successful 
Chancellor.  Xow,  in  golf  j'ou  have  a 
game  (pity  that  in  this  respect  it  is 
only  a  game)  which  infallibly  sorts 
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men  out  into  better  and  worse  golfers, 
without  leaving  them  a  single  ground 
of  deprecatory  appeal  to  fortune.  The 
golfer  stands  up  at  a  small  plat  of 
ground  and  chooses  any  spot  which 
seems  to  him  the  best  on  which  to  place 
his  ball.  To  obviate  cause  of  complaint 
for  conceivable  inequalities  in  the 
growth  of  grass,  he  may  even  make  a 
little  mound  of  sand  on  which  to  prop 
it,  M'hich  may  vary  in  size  with  his 
fancy  from  a  worm-cast  to  a  mole-hill. 
He  then  selects  the  club  most  suitable 
(or  which  he  thinks  most  suitable — for 
there  is  a  subtle  humor  in  that  too) 
for  his  style,  age,  weight,  and  height, 
and  with  everything  thus  disposed  in 
his  favor,  all  he  is  asked  to  do  is  to 
strike  that  ball  as  far  as  possible  in  a 
certain  direction.  He  may,  in  doing 
this,  stand  as  he  pleases,  swing  his  club 
as  he  pleases,  make  what  antics  he 
pleases,  play  in  a  shirt  or  a  shooting- 
coat;  he  is  absolute  monarch  of  the 
conditions  under  which  he  shall  strike 
(or  attempt  to  strike)  that  ball.  Was 
there  ever  before  such  ridiculous  or¬ 
ganized  liberty  of  procedure  in  any¬ 
thing  to  be  called  a  game?  Is  it  won¬ 
derful  that  its  appeal  is  irresistible  to 
human  beings  who  never  get  anything 
in  life  without  distasteful  conditions? 
Is  any  imaginable  man  proof  against 
such  provocation?  Can  any  one  re¬ 
fuse  such  a  challenge?  But  as  he 
hastens  to  take  it  up  he  does  not  see, 
vain  man,  the  dire  nature  of  the  humil¬ 
iation  that  follows  if  he  fail  in  the 
trial.  In  the  elation  natural  at  having 
everything  thus  arranged  in  his  favor, 
it  does  not  occur  to  him  that  failure 
must  inevitably  be  the  failure  of  him — 
him  alone.  And  when  failure  does 
happen  (which  it  does  more  often  than 
is  explicable  except  upon  a  low  estimate 
of  average  human  capacity),  how  the 
natural  man  leaps  forth  to  palliate  it! 
A  fly,  a  tree,  moving  clouds,  the  glitter 
of  a  button  on  an  opponent’s  coat,  will 
be  called  upon  to  serve  as  reasons,  al¬ 
though  every  one  knows  no  truth  lies 
that  way,  and  that  the  pla3'er  himself 
knows  it.  No:  it  was  he  who  missed — 
he  alone.  And  equally,  if  the  opponent 
succeeds,  it  is  he  who  succeeds:  this 
is  wherein  lies  the  application  of  the 
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parable  of  the  chandler  and  the  Chan¬ 
cellor.  We  see  thus  two  direct  assaults 
upon  the  pride  and  convictions  of  the 
natural  man:  the  success  of  the  op¬ 
ponent  whose  possibilities  are  no  better 
than  his — if  so  good ;  and  the  constant 
mocking  challenge  of  the  conditions  of 
the  stroke.  To  the  first  no  man  will 
willingly  submit,  while  few  can  resist 
the  latter;  and  therefore  the  adage. 
Once  a  golfer,  always  a  golfer.  The 
actual  experience,  which  in  due  time 
shows  that  this  game  so  apparently 
easy  is  really  difficult,  does  not  seri¬ 
ously  affect  this  attitude  of  the  player. 
He  is  never  disillusioned ;  the  one  thing 
he  will  not  credit  is  the  necessity  for 
failure  to  happen.  The  guileless  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  game,  when  once  he  is 
persuaded  to  attempt  it,  works  upon 
the  weakest  side  of  his  nature,  for  no 
mental  effort  is  required  to  grasp  its 
conditions ;  and  he  can  see  nothing 
in  these  that  should  prevent  him 
rivalling  the  best  feats  accomplished 
at  it.  So  nicely  calculated  are 
these  things  to  delude  the  average 
human  mind  that  they  survive  the  bit¬ 
terest  teachings  of  experience,  and 
draw  it  on  ever  deeper  into  the  plausi¬ 
bilities  of  a  recreative  confidence-trick. 

It  is  not  for  nothing  that  the  game 
of  golf  comes  from  Scotland.  One 
would  like  to  think  that  the  fine  con¬ 
ception  it  embodies  sprang  from  the 
brain  of  one  man,  and  that  his  name 
may  yet  be  recovered  in  order  that  due 
honor  may  be  paid  him.  We  can 
imagine  him  some  humorous  moralist 
who  thus  enshrined  one  of  the  subtlest 
and  most  searching  criticisms  of  hu¬ 
manity,  not  in  a  poem,  play,  or  book 
of  dogma,  but  in  a  game :  one  who,  per¬ 
ceiving  how  attractive  is  the  element 
of  chance  in  games,  how  large  a  share 
has  been  allotted  to  it  even  in  those 
in  which  skill  is  called  for,  how  salu¬ 
tary  are  its  operations  to  the  loser  and 
how  enjoyable  to  the  winner — ^yet  con¬ 
ceived  the  possibility  and  framed  the 
conditions  of  the  game  of  golf,  wherein 
the  element  of  chance  should  be  almost 
completely  eliminated,  and  a  man,  se¬ 
duced  by  that  pleasing  consideration, 
be  made  his  own  censor  in  a  ruder  and 
blunter  fashion  than  by  almost  any 
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other  pursuit,  serious  or  recreative.  The 
golfer  stands  up  at  the  first  tee  in  the 
exhilarating  conviction  that  he  is 
author  and  master  of  all  that  will  hap¬ 
pen  to  his  ball;  what  is  to  be  done  will 
be  done  by  him.  He  holes-out  on  the 
eighteenth  green  in  most  cases  with  a 
sense  of  defeat,  yet  conscious  that  he 
has  had  no  real  opponent  but  himself. 
One  would  dearly  like  to  believe  that 
one  man,  one  namable  man  if  possible, 
imagined  and  created  this  game;  but 
the  probabilities  are  against  it.  Far 
more  likely  it  is  that  not  one  mind  but 
many  minds  have  made  it  what  it  is, 
have  elaborated  it  in  course  of  time 
from  grass-tees  to  sand-tees,  from 
rude  natural  putting-greens  to  smooth 
shaven  swards — each  improvement  of 
ground,  club,  and  ball  only  increasing 
the  grim  jest  of  the  game. 

If  it  be  objected  that  there  is,  after 
all,  a  good  deal  of  luck  in  the  fall  and 
lie  of  the  ball  through  the  “fair-green,” 


we  can  only  reply  that  without  that  ad¬ 
mixture  of  chance,  that  small  conces¬ 
sion  to  human  frailty  in  the  matter  of 
reasons  for  its  failures,  the  game  would 
have  been  so  diabolically  distracting 
that  no  one  would  have  played  it. 
After  the  fair-green  comes  the  putting- 
green,  where  our  imaginary  ancient 
humorist  resumes  his  sway.  There 
he  permits  you  to  remove  loose 
obstacles  in  your  path  to  the  hole, 
so  determined  is  he  that  if  you 
fail  it  shall  go  home  with  ter¬ 
rible  conviction  to  you  that  it  was 
you  who  failed.  You  may,  as  far  as 
he  is  concerned,  take  almost  any  im¬ 
plement,  call  it  a  putter,  and  aim  to 
put  that  ball  into  yonder  hole — that 
little  ball  into  yonder  big  hole — from 
a  distance  of  say  six  feet.  Whether, 
when  you  miss,  he  from  his  place  in  the 
supernal  laughs  or  weeps,  who  shall 
say  ? — Blackwood’s  Magazine. 


CHILDREN’S  WAYS. 


We  know  on  the  highest  authority 
that  “  for  ways  that  are  dark  and  for 
tricks  that  are  vain  ”  the  heathen 
Chinee  is  peculiar.  But  still  stranger 
and  more  peculiar  are  the  ways  of 
children.  It  is  all  very  well  for  ami¬ 
able  and  painstaking  scientific  gentle¬ 
men  to  take  down  their  sayings  in  note¬ 
books,  and  to  collect  instances  of  their 
ways  of  brushing  their  doll’s  hair  or 
puiling  the  cat’s  tail.  You  may  get 
thousands  of  such  anecdotes,  and  stuff 
your  interleaved  copy  of  “  Alice  in 
Wonderland  ”  with  first-hand  com¬ 
ments  by  Jack  and  Mary,  but  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  child-life  remains  a  mystery 
still,  and  will  do  “till  the  last  good¬ 
night.”  Solomon  said  that  the  heart 
of  the  King  is  inscrutable,  but  it  is 
nothing  to  the  heart  of  the  child.  What 
arc  the  thoughts  that  lurk  in  the  in¬ 
tricate  and  sensitive  brain  of  the  child, 
none  can  tell.  We  can  only  say  of  the 
child  as  Vanessa  said  to  Swift,  “  Never 
any  man  living  thought  like  you.”  The 
real  child,  that  is,  a  person  of  either 
sex  between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven. 


lives  in  a  world  that  is  not  ours,  and 
which  no  student  of  psychology  will 
ever  fathom  by  observation,  be  it  never 
so  laborious  and  minute.  Perhaps  the 
most  glorious  thing  about  the  childish 
mind  is  its  superb  inconsequence.  No 
child  thinks  it  the  least  odd,  or  as  de¬ 
manding  apology  or  excuse,  to  start  a 
new  subject  with  each  new  breath.  The 
fresh  and  eager  mind  of  the  child  will 
fly  at  any  and  every  game.  Think  of 
the  mental  sweep  of  the  little  boy  who 
in  the  course  of  a  short  walk,  and  one 
on  the  top  of  the  other,  asked  his  father 
the  following  questions:  “Where  do 
Tom-cats  go  to  church  ?”  “  What  do 
policemen  have  for  dinner?”  “  If  God 
made  the  flowers,  why  doesn't  he  pick 
them?’’  You  cannot  produce  any  re¬ 
sult  by  tabulating  questions  of  that 
kind.  They  do  not  show  that  the  child 
is  an  animal  or  a  savage,  or  an  unde¬ 
veloped  man  or  woman,  but  simply  that 
he  is  a  child,  and  that  a  child  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  apart. 

But  though  we  do  not  think  that 
children  can  ever  be  entirely  under- 
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stood  by  grown-up  people,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  we  think  children  in¬ 
capable  of  thought.  x\.s  a  matter  of 
fact,  their  power  of  thought  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  things  about 
them.  There  is  nothing  so  remorseless 
as  childish  logic.  Children  may  not 
be  very  particular  about  premises,  but 
they  detect  a  false  conclusion  in  an  in¬ 
stant.  There  is  no  escaping  from  the 
nursery  syllogism.  It  comes  down  like 
the  knife  in  the  guillotine.  This  is 
why  childish  theology  often  takes  such 
strange  forms,  and  why  we  so  often 
hear  of  such  cpiestions  as  “  Why  don’t 
God  kill  the  Devil,  and  then  there 
would  bo  no  more  wickedness  in  the 
world  ?”  Mr.  Sully,  in  his  book,  “  Chil¬ 
dren's  Ways,”  just  published  by  Messrs. 
Longmans,  though  his  method  of  treat¬ 
ing  the  mind  of  the  child  seems  to  us 
far  too  pedantic,  or  let  us  say  scientific, 
gives  some  delightful  stories  which  il¬ 
lustrate  our  contention  that  children 
are  splendid  logicians.  The  Greek 
philosophical  riddler  thought  he  had 
made  a  great  hit  in  the  region  of  philo¬ 
sophic  puzzles  when  he  asked  “  which 
came  first,  the  owl  or  the  egg?”  A 
little  boy  known  to  Mr.  Sully,  by  the 
use  of  his  logical  faculty  arrived  at  this 
difficulty  at  the  age  of  five :  “  When 
there  is  no  egg,  where  does  the  hen  come 
from  ?  When  there  was  no  egg,  I  mean, 
where  did  the  hen  come  from?”  The 
ordinary  man  or  woman  would  not 
have  put  the  problem  with  half  the 
same  point.  The  correction  is  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  shows  how'  perfectly  and 
logically  the  small  brain  was  working. 
Xot  so  good,  but  very  clever,  granted 
the  premises  supplied  her  by  the  grown¬ 
ups,  was  the  question  of  a  little  girl  of 
four.  “  When  everybody  was  a  baby — 
then  who  could  be  their  nurse — if  they 
were  all  babies?”  Xo  doubt  some  one 
had  said  to  the  child,  “  We  were  all 
babies  once,”  or  “  Everybody  was  once 
a  baby.”  The  child  accepted  the 
premise,  saw  also  that  babies  require 
to  be  nursed,  and  at  once  pierced  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  original  statement  by 
her  question.  Had  she  been  told  all 
grown-up  people  were  babies  once,  but 
not  all  at  the  same  time,  she  would  not 
have  wanted  to  ask  her  question.  It 


is  very  interesting  to  note  in  connection 
with  the  keenness  of  the  logical  faculty 
in  children,  the  way  in  which  they  per¬ 
petually  stumble  upon  the  problems 
with  which  the  schoolmen  used  to 
puzzle  their  brains.  Think  of  this  from 
a  boy  of  throe :  “  If  I’d  gone  upstairs, 
could  God  make  it  that  I  hadn't?” 
Here  his  logical  faculty  had  hurled  the 
child  headlong  against  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  mysteries  of  existence.  Children, 
however,  are  not  always  logical  in 
matters  theological.  Sometimes  we  get 
a  taste  of  the  natural  man  coming  out, 
as  witness  the  question,  “  If  God 
M’anted  me  to  be  good  and  I  wouldn’t 
be  good,  who  would  win?”  The  child 
apparently  had  a  very  strong  belief  in 
his  own  innate  power  of  naughtiness. 
He  could  not  feel  sure  that  he  would 
be  beaten  by  anything  if  he  once  set 
his  mind  to  not  being  good.  Very  log¬ 
ical  in  its  way  is  the  notion  that  chil¬ 
dren  sometimes  get  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  backward  tendency  run¬ 
ning  parallel  to  that  of  growth.  “  Do 
people  turn  back  into  babies  when  they 
get  quite  old?’’  asked  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  quoted  by  ^Ir.  Sully.  Said 
another,  d  propos  of  an  old  person  of 
her  acquaintance :  “  When  will  she  be¬ 
gin  to  get  small?”  But  perhaps  the 
closest  and  most  successful  reasoner  of 
all  was  the  child  who  remarked  that  if 
he  could  say  what  he  liked  to  God, 
it  would  be :  “  Love  me  when  I’m 
naughty.”  The  quick  flash  of  childish 
reason  had  shown  him  the  great  need 
of  humanity. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  think 
much  does,  or  can,  come  of  the  sort  of 
philosophizing  about  children  and  their 
ways  ado])ted  by  ^Mr.  Sully  aud  ob¬ 
servers  of  his  school.  The  child  moves 
too  much  in  worlds  unrealized  by  us. 
He  may  be  a  quick  reasoner  when  we 
supply  him  with  premises,  but  when  he 
is  not  exposing  the  bad  conclusions, 
faulty  premises,  aud  fallacious  syllo¬ 
gisms  of  his  elders,  he  is  moving  far 
from  us  in  a  world  of  his  own — a  world 
still  bright  with  the  reflections  from 
“  that  Imperial  Palace  whence  he 
came.”  Some  happy  people,  a  few 
mothers  and  here  and  there  a  nurse 
with  the  mother’s  heart,  may  occasion- 
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ally  be  led  to  the  door  by  little  guides 
knee-high,  but  the  glimpse,  if  allowed, 
is  only  for  a  moment,  and  those  who 
have  seen  can  as  a  rule  communicate 
little  or  nothing  of  what  they  beheld. 
They  may  taste  the  ecstasy  through 
sympathy,  but  it  cannot  be  imparted, 
for  we  have  no  language  in  which  it 
can  be  conveyed.  Were  it  otherwise  the 
children  themselves  would  tell  us  how 
they  think  and  what  are  the  motives 
of  their  actions  and  desires.  But 
though  we  must  write  this  about  Mr. 
Sully’s  investigations,  we  should  be  be¬ 
having  most  ungratefully  if  we  did  not 
acknowledge  that  he  had  written  a 
most  delightful  book.  He  evidently 
has  a  great  fondness  for,  and  a  great 
knowledge  of,  children,  for  he  tells  his 
stories  most  charmingly.  His  book, 
too,  is  quite  full  of  good  things,  and  all 
who  love  children  may  spend  a  most 
delightful  hour  in  turning  over  its 
pages.  One  of  his  stories  illustrates 
very  pleasantly  the  sententiousness  of 
children :  “  A  little  boy  had  been 

quarreling  with  his  sister  named  Muriel 
just  before  going  to  bed.  On  kneeling 
down  to  say  his  prayers  and  noticing 
that  Muriel  was  sitting  near  and  listen¬ 
ing,  he  prayed  aloud  in  this  wise : 
‘  Please,  God,  make  Muriel  a  good  girl,’ 
then  looked  up  and  said  in  an  angry 
voice,  ‘  Do  you  hear  that,  Muriel  ?’  and 
after  this  digression  resumed  his  peti¬ 
tion.”  Delightful,  too,  is  the  anecdote 
of  a  sententious  boy  who  interrupted 
a  lecture  from  his  mother  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  “Mamma,  when  j’ou  talk  you 
don’t  move  your  upper  jaw!” — very 
jiolite  in  form  and  far  more  difficult  to 
deal  with  than  the  little  “  Turk  ”  who 
greets  a  lecture  with  “  Hold  your  jaw !” 


Perhaps,  however,  the  best  story  of  all 
is  the  following.  It  is  charming  as  “  a 
score,”  and  it  is  also  a  most  excellent 
lesson  to  parents :  “  A  mother  when 

reading  a  poem  to  her  boy  of  six,  ven¬ 
tured  to  remark,  ^  I’m  afraid  you  can’t 
understand  it,  dear,’  for  which  she  got 
rather  roughly  snubbed  by  her  little 
master  in  this  fashion :  ‘  Oh,  yes,  I 

can  very  well,  if  only  you  would 
not  explain.’  The  ‘explaining’  is 
resented  because  it  interrupts  the 
child’s  own  secret  art  of  ‘  mak¬ 
ing  something  ’  out  of  our  words.” 
One  sympathizes  so  thoroughly  with 
the  child  who,  like  Wordsworth,  was — 

“  Contented  if  he  might  enjoy 
The  things  that  others  understand.” 

The  world,  in  truth,  would  be  far  less 
dark  than  it  is  if  people  could  only  be 
got  to  realize  that  explanations  often 
make  things  far  more  unintelligible 
than  they  were  before.  “  I  knbw  when 
you  do  not  ask  me,”  replied  one  of  the 
Fathers  when  they  asked  him  what 
time  was.  “  I  understood  till  you  be¬ 
gan  to  explain  it,”  is  the  protest  of 
many  a  child,  and  also  of  many  a 
grown-up  person.  For  ourselves,  we 
firmly  believe  that  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  meaning  in  “  Sordello,”  and  in 
many  other  of  Mr.  Browning’s  more 
obscure  poems,  until  the  various 
Browning  Societies  began  to  explain 
them.  We  cannot,  however,  find  space 
for  any  more  of  Mr.  Sully’s  delightful 
stories.  We  can  only  end  by  saying 
what  we  have  said  before — namely,  that 
his  book  is  full  of  good  things,  and  that 
it  will  be  a  source  of  great  pleasure  and 
amusement  to  all  who  love  children. — 
Spectator. 


WANTED— AN  OPERA. 

BY  J.  A.  FULLER  MAITLAND. 


That  some  people  are  never  con¬ 
tented  will  inevitably  be  the  thought 
suggested  to  many  readers  by  the  title 
of  this  paper.  For  a  space  of  more 
than  ten  years  opera  has  been  once 
again  the  rage  in  London  society;  it 
has  returned  to  the  place  of  supremacy 
Nkw  Series, — Vol.  LXVIII.,  No.  3. 


among  fashionable  amusements  which 
it  held  from  the  time  of  Handel  until 
early  in  the  present  century;  and  it 
has  proved  its  claims  to  popularity  by 
a  wise  catholicity  in  the  matter  of  the 
music  represented,  so  that  what  used  to 
be  called  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  has 
23 
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now  dropped  the  middle  word  from 
this  famous  name,  as  all  the  principal 
languages  in  which  operatic  librettos 
exist  have  in  turn  been  heard  upon  the 
Covent  Garden  stage,  sometimes  two  or 
three  of  them  at  once.  Under  the  late 
Sir  Augustus  Harris  a  tradition  grew 
up  that  operas  must  be  presented  with 
due  regard  to  the'  general  effect,  and  he 
taught  Londoners  to  expect  the  same 
care  in  the  preparation  of  an  opera  and 
in  its  presentment  as  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  demand  in  the  non-operatic 
theatres.  The  old  practice  of  pitch- 
forking  the  works  of  the  great  mas¬ 
ters  uj)on  the  stage,  on  the  strength 
of  one  prima  donna,  whose  fee  for  a 
single  appearance  swallowed  up  nearly 
the  whole  sum  taken  in  payment  for 
seats,  has  now  disappeared,  happily  for 
music  and  the  public,  and  there  is  little 
chance  of  any  return  being  made  to  the 
old  system,  for  the  successors  to  Sir 
Augustus  Harris,  the  members  of  the 
energetic  triumvirate  known  as  the 
Grand  Opera  Syndicate,  are  fully 
aware  of  what  is  wanted  by  the  public 
for  which  opera  exists  in  London. 

And  two  large  sections  of  the  public 
are  perfectly  contented  with  things  as 
they  are.  One  is  composed  of  the 
wealthy  few  who  are  not  too  particular 
about  the  selection  of  the  operas  given 
as  long  as  they  can  be  assured  that  the 
music  they  hear  is  really  fashionable; 
the  other  class  contains  the  multitude 
of  unmusical  people,  who  do  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  opera  at  all,  and  who  have 
and  profess  no  interest  whatever  in 
music.  There  is  a  considerable  space 
between  these  two,  and  it  is  filled  by  a 
large  and  ever-growing  class  of  people 
who  take  a  more  or  less  intelligent  in¬ 
terest  in  music,  who  habitually  go  to 
concerts,  and  in  whose  lives  music  of 
one  sort  or  another  plays  a  prominent 
part.  These  belong  to  a  very  great  va¬ 
riety  of  sects  in  the  musical  world ;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  London 
that  its  musical  inhabitants  do  not 
form  one  great  body,  as  they  do  in  the 
majority  of  the  continental  cities,  but 
are  subdivided  into  many  small  classes 
or  cliques,  so  that  the  musical  aristo¬ 
crats  of  the  Richter  concerts  are  hardly 
ever  to  Ik?  seen  at  concerts  conducted 
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by  Lamoureux,  Mottl,  or  Wood,  each 
of  whom  has  his  own  enthusiastic  fol¬ 
lowing,  while  the  patrons  of  the  Pop¬ 
ular  Concerts  remain  for  the  most  part 
contented  with  chamber  music,  and 
rarely  hear  orchestral  works  at  all. 
Lower  down  the  scale  we  get  to  the 
numerous  less  cultivated  amateurs  who 
patronize  the  concerts  of  one  favorite 
performer,  or  those  alone  in  which  he 
takes  part.  But  all,  or  almost  all,  of 
these,  divided  though  they  may  be  in 
the  objects  of  their  admiration,  unite 
in  viewing  the  opera  as  a  thing  lying 
entirely  outside  their  ordinary  experi¬ 
ence.  Even  those  who  throng  any  con¬ 
cert  hall  where  a  “Wagner  selection” 
is  announced  as  a  special  attraction,  do 
not  display  any  particular  anxiety  to  be 
present  at  operatic  performances  of  the 
music  dramas  as  a  whole ;  and  although 
in  the  present  season  an  extraordinary 
effort  has  been  made,  and  with  an  al¬ 
together  astounding  amount  of  success, 
to  convert  the  Wagnerian  public  into 
habitual  opera-goers,  by  introducing 
the  conditions  in  which  they  delight  at 
Bayreuth  into  the  ordinary  course  of 
London  life  at  the  height  of  the  season, 
the  performances  of  the  Nibelungen 
trilogy  will  stand,  as  it  were,  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  as  an  exceptional  thing,  not 
as  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of  an 
operatic  season.  Putting  aside  this 
special  feature  of  the  present  series  of 
productions,  the  great  majority  of  con¬ 
cert-goers  are  pretty  sure  to  return  one 
or  two  answers  to  any  friend  who  refers 
in  their  presence  to  matters  operatic. 
Either  they  will  allege  that  the  operas 
they  care  for  are  never  given,  or  they 
will  confess,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
truth  in  any  case,  that  they  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  the  entertainment. 

Here  we  encounter  the  central  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  situation.  The  very  large 
class  of  well-to-do  people  who  at  pres¬ 
ent  support  numberless  concerts  are,  or 
consider  themselves,  excluded  from  reg¬ 
ular  attendance  at  the  opera  by  the 
cost  of  comfortable  seats.  Even  if  the 
price  of  a  guinea  stall  were  never  ex¬ 
ceeded,  it  is  only  natural  that  a  great 
many  among  even  musical  people 
should  ])refer  going  to  the  play  twice 
to  a  single  visit  to  the  opera.  And  we 
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must  remember  that  the  section  of  the 
public  for  which  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
reserved  seats  are  intended  at  the  other 
theatres  is  practically  not  considered 
at  all  at  the  opera.  The  balcony  stalls 
at  Covent  Garden  are,  it  is  true,  as 
comfortable  as  dress-circle  seats  else¬ 
where,  but  they  are  issued  at  precisely 
double  their  price.  It  is  impossible  to 
get  a  really  convenient  place  for  less 
than  fifteen  shillings,  as  the  glare  of 
the  chandelier,  even  if  the  lights  are 
turned  down  during  the  performance, 
makes  the  long  entr’actes  extremely 
disagreeable  to  those  who  occupy  the 
ten-shilling  seats;  and  even  supposing 
the  average  amateur  of  moderate  means 
to  be  contented  with  a  gallery  place,  in 
order  that  he  may  see  as  many  operas 
as  possible,  he  must  put  up  with  a  great 
deal  of  discomfort;  while  to  elderly 
people,  or  to  those  who  are  busy  in  the 
daytime,  the  necessary  early  attend¬ 
ance  makes  unreserved  scats  an  impos¬ 
sibility.  Now  the  opera,  ay  an  occa¬ 
sional  treat  to  be  enjoyed  once  or  twice 
in  the  season,  is  of  very  little  real  use 
from  an  educational  point  of  view;  yet 
the  educational  aspect  of  the  opera  is 
one  that  should  not  be  ignored.  In  one 
of  his  famous  rules  for  young  mu¬ 
sicians,  Schumann,  the  one  composer 
who  might  have  been  expected  to  set 
least  store  by  anything  connected  with 
theatrical  display,  laid  it  down  that  the 
student  must  “  never  neglect  to  hear 
good  operas.”  In  England  the  greater 
part,  and  those  the  best,  of  musical 
amateurs  are  compelled  to  spend  their 
lives  in  an  assiduous  transgression  of 
this  injunction;  and  even  the  rich  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  opera  of  the  fashionable 
world  can  only  obey  it  for  a  space  of 
three  months  in  the  year,  or  less.  In 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  value  0^  the  opera  is  recognized, 
just  as  much  as  that  of  non-theatrical 
music  or  of  the  other  arts.  In  England 
alone  there  still  survives  the  curious 
impression  that  music,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  opera,  has  some  element  of 
dissipation  about  it.  That  this  im¬ 
pression  will  some  day  die  down,  as  we 
become  more  cosmopolitan,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt;  and  with  the  gigantic 
strides  which  musical  culture  has  taken 


in  quite  recent  years,  it  is  certain  that 
before  long  the  nation  will  insist  on 
having  an  opera,  not  as  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  few  for  ten  weeks  in 
the  year,  but  as  a  permanent  institu¬ 
tion,  affording  to  the  great  bulk  of 
educated  people  proper  opportunities 
for  the  study  and  enjoyment  of  operatic 
masterpieces;  not  merely  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  latest  Paris  fashions, 
whether  in  millinery  or  music. 

At  different  times  in  the  history  of 
the  Carl  Kosa  Company  it  has 
seemed  as  if  a  really  national  opera 
were  just  on  the  brink  of  getting  itself 
established,  and  the  energetic  manager 
from  which  it  is  named  had  sufficient 
foresight  to  recognize  that  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  must  be  really  national,  and 
that  the  English  tongue  must  be  the 
vehicle  in  which  music  should  make  its 
appeal  to  the  English  people.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  although  he  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  have  always  had  the  lower 
middle  classes  in  their  favor,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  section  of  the  public  has 
kept  alive  certain  traditions  which 
sadly  hindered  the  cause  of  opera  in 
English.  The  silly  dialogue  of  the 
days  of  the  poet  Bunn  is  still  relished 
by  the  kind  of  audience  to  which  Eng¬ 
lish  opera  is  at  present  supposed  to  ap¬ 
peal;  and  any  educated  person,  not 
especially  musical,  who  should  find 
himself  present  at  a  performance  of 
“  The  Bohemian  Girl  ”  or  “  Maritana,’* 
would  very  naturally  wonder  at  the  tol¬ 
erance  of  a  West-end  public  toward  a 
style  of  declamation  that  would  dis¬ 
grace  the  transpontine  theatres.  This 
state  of  things  will  account,  to  his 
mind,  for  the  widespread  impression 
that  English  is  not  a  good  language  for 
serious  operatic  purposes.  Yet  even 
supposing  that  operas  with  spoken  dia¬ 
logue  were  to  come  back  into  fashion 
again,  there  is  no  possible  reason  why 
the  dialogue  should  not  be  given  with 
the  same  care  and  precision  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  insisted  on  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Savoy  operas.  It  is  a  strange 
thing,  but  only  one  of  many  anomalies 
beloved  by  English  people  that  their 
own  language  should  be  considered 
quite  suitable  on  the  one  hand  to  comic 
operas,  and  on  the  other  to  sacred  ora- 
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torios,  but  that  for  serious  dramatic 
music  it  is  viewed  with  disdain.  Surely 
a  language  which  is  good  enough  for 
“  The  Messiah  ”  or  “  Elijah  ”  cannot  be 
so  contemptible  that  its  use  in  “Faust  ” 
or  “  Lohengrin  ”  need  be  prohibited. 
After  all,  in  objecting  to  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  as  a  vehicle  for  serious  art,  the 
English  are  only  following  the  lead  of 
nearly  all  nations  that  have  gradually 
emerged  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  It 
is  not  a  satisfactory  reflection,  but  it  is 
one  that  must  be  made,  that  this  pref¬ 
erence  for  foreign  languages  is  the 
mark  of  all  nations  that  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  their  civilization.  In  the  Italian 
Eenaissance,  those  writers  who  gave  up 
Latin  for  Italian  were  at  first  thought 
extremely  vulgar  by  their  contempo¬ 
raries;  in  Germany,  the  gallicisms, 
which  have  so  comic  an  effect  upon 
modern  ears  in  reading  the  historical 
documents  of  past  centuries,  were  in 
fashion  more  or  less  into  the  present 
day.  In  matters  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  graphic  arts  we  have  long  ago 
passed  the  stage  in  which  culture  came 
to  us  from  without,  and  so  have  reached 
a  condition  in  which  we  have,  in  these 
things,  a  definite  national  existence. 
In  music  alone  a  bastard  cosmopolitan¬ 
ism  prevails  among  us  even  now,  and 
has  doubtless  much  to  say  to  the  failure 
of  English  opera  as  a  permanent  and 
self-supporting  institution.  The  state 
of  London  at  the  present  day,  in  regard 
to  operas,  may  best  be  illustrated  by  an 
analogy  with  the  non-operatic  theatre. 
Imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  no 
theatre  in  London  should  devote  itself 
to  serious  drama,  the  admirers  of  which 
were  compelled  to  derive  their  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  great  dramas  of  the  world 
from  an  annual  visit  of  ten  weeks,  ar¬ 
ranged  bv  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais  and  the  Meiningen 
Court  Theatre ;  and  that  during  this 
short  season  the  prices  of  seats  in  all 
parts  of  the  house  should  be  doubled 
or  more  than  doubled.  Such  a  condi¬ 
tion  is  incredible  in  the  dramatic 
world,  yet  it  is  precisely  analogous  to 
that  which  we  complacently  accept  in 
regard  to  the  opera.  As  the  taste  for 
opera  improves,  deepening  in  the  edu¬ 
cated  classes,  and  spreading  more  and 
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more  widely  throughout  the  nation, 
there  will  be  more  and  more  clear  de¬ 
mands  for  a  regular,  continuous,  and, 
in  one  word,  national  institution,  such 
as  all  other  capitals  of  the  world 
possess.  In  ordinary  affairs  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  a  good  enough 
working  principle,  but  here  there  is  one 
very  serious  consideration,  namely, 
that  the  expenses  of  an  opera  season, 
even  without  the  gigantic  salaries  that 
are  paid  to  performers  of  European 
celebrity,  are  so  heavy  as  to  entail  a 
great  loss  upon  the  manager  who  shall 
attempt  to  give  opera  at  theatre  prices. 
The  problem  has  been  tried  over  and 
over  again,  both  in  England  and  else¬ 
where,  and  a  very  few  words  are  needed 
to  explain  why  it  is  impossible.  Among 
the  many  lessons  taught  by  the  lament¬ 
able  failure  of  the  Royal  English  Opera 
House  was  one  which  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  this.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  mount  grand  opera  “  for  a 
run,”  that  is  to  say,  to  attempt  to  re¬ 
coup  the  original  outlay  in  putting  it 
on  the  stage  by  keeping  it  in  the  Wlls 
for  six  weeks  or  longer,  as  the  theat¬ 
rical  managers  are  wont  to  do.  Yet 
audiences  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  plays  gorgeously  produced  that 
they  expect  far  more  from  operatic 
mounting  than  can  possibly  be  given 
them  apart  from  operatic  prices.  In 
the  second  place,  the  salaries  of  the 
singers  must  needs  come  to  a  sum  far 
in  excess  of  the  earnings  of  the  heaviest 
cast  in  London,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
orchestra  and  chorus,  two  sources  of 
expenditure  of  which  the  play-producer 
is  scarcely  conscious.  By  exercising  a 
rigid  economy  in  the  department  of 
the  orchestra  during  provincial  tours 
it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  give  even 
grand  opera  in  London  for  a  few  weeks 
at  a  time  at  theatre  prices,  if  a  large 
enough  theatre  is  available;  but  then 
the  company  must  be  formed  of  singers 
so  fitted  for  a  large  theatre  that  their 
voices  can  be  trusted  to  fill  it  in  one 
sen.se  and  their  names  in  another. 
Such  a  company  is  a  far  more  ex¬ 
pensive  luxury  than  a  troupe  of  comic- 
opera  performers,  who  are  at  home  in 
a  small  theatre,  but  would  be  utterly 
lost  in  Covent  Garden  or  a  house  of 
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similar  size.  It  may  be  taken  as  proved, 
without  further  demonstration,  that  an 
attempt  which  has  reduced  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  enthusiastic  managers  to 
beggary  must  be  ranked  with  the  m^ny 
chimerical  schemes  of  which  musical 
people  are  so  very  fond.  Yet  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  question,  a  solution 
which  has  been  adopted  in  every  capital 
of  Europe,  is  only  just  beginning  to  be 
suggested  here  as  a  brand-new  idea. 
Some  kind  of  grant  or  subvention 
from  without  is  absolutely  essential  if 
opera  as  an  institution  is  to  do  a  really 
useful  work,  or  to  take  a  place  among 
national  enterprises.  A  great  many 
Englishmen  look  askance  upon  any 
suggestion  of*  a  State  subsidy  for 
theatres  of  any  kind,  partly  from  a 
remnant  of  the  puritanical  feeling  that 
all  such  places  arc  in  themselves  evil, 
partly  because  they  cannot  dissociate 
the  idea  of  theatrical  art  from  the  no¬ 
tion  of  frivolous  amusement,  and  partly 
because  they  dread  an  increase  in  the 
rates.  But  the  general  principle  of 
State  or  municipal  aid  for  various 
things  lying  outside  the  domain  of 
practical  business  life,  is  already  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  many  ways,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  fact  of  our  national  exist¬ 
ence.  It  would  require  a  very  bold 
politician  indeed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  grant  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  or  the  British  Museum, 
yet  in  truth  these  are  not  more  strictly 
educational  in  their  intention  than 
such  institutions  as  the  great  opera 
houses  of  the  Continent.  Even  in 
theatrical  matters  the  idea  of  munic¬ 
ipal  aid  is  slowly  but  surely  making 
advances  toward  realization;  yet  the 
opera,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all  as  a  per¬ 
manent  institution  for  the  nation  at 
large,  stands  in  far  greater  need  of  ex¬ 
ternal  help  than  docs  any  non-operatic 
theatre.  There  is  a  want  of  logic  about 
a  system  such  as  that  which  allows 
grants  to  be  made  to  the  two  principal 
institutions  for  teaching  music  in  Lon¬ 
don,  without  practically  recognizing 
the  need  for  kindred  help  for  the  young 
musicians  who  are  being  turned  out  of 
these  seminaries  every  year  into  a  pro¬ 
fession  which  is  rapidly  being  over¬ 
stocked  beyond  all  remedy.  At  present 


the  demand  for  the  raw  material  to 
educate  in  one  or  other  of  the  great 
music  schools  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
every  inducement  is  held  out  to  prom¬ 
ising  students,  but  only  during  their 
career  as  students.  All  the  tedious 
time  that  must  elapse  before  even  a 
musician  with  a  certainty  of  ultimate 
success  can  begin  to  make  his  mark  on 
the  great  world  of  London  musical  life 
is  quite  unprovided  for;  and  many  are 
the  cases  of  absolute  penury  that  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  seamy  sides  of  the 
musical  profession.  Some  means  might 
well  be  devised  for  hindering,  rather 
than  encouraging,  the  entrance  into  the 
profession  of  all  classes  of  incompetent 
performers,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
providing  help  for  those  whose  educa¬ 
tion  in  music  is  finished,  and  whose 
chances  of  making  an  income  are  very 
remote. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
opera  house  in  London  would  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  existence  of 
a  single  institution  where  native  talent 
could  be  allowed  to  display  itself.  The 
principle  of  decentralization  has  lately 
been  illustrated  in  a  very  striking  way 
by  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
erection  of  various  theatres  in  the 
suburbs  of  London,  and  there  are  signs 
that  the  whole  aspect  of  our  theatrical 
life  is  shortly  about  to  undergo  a 
change.  If  an  endowed  opera  became 
an  accomplished  fact  in  London,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  example  of  the 
capital  would  soon  be  followed  in  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Empire,  so  that  that 
part  of  a  liberal  education  which  con¬ 
sists  in  hearing  good  operas  would  be 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  large 
majority  of  English  people.  A  whole 
group  of  permanently  established  op¬ 
eratic  theatres  would  make  a  very  sen¬ 
sible  difference  in  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  musical  profession  gen¬ 
erally,  and  the  elevation  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  excellence  required  by  the  classes 
thus  educated  would  of  itself  obviate 
the  danger  of  a  Klondike  rush  into  a 
profession  where  such  inducements  were 
held  out.  In  ordinary  parlance,  the 
position  of  music  as  an  inferior  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  circle  of  the  arts  is  curiously 
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recognized  by  the  English  usage  of  the 
word  “  Art,”  as  meaning  only  the  art 
of  painting  or  sculpture.  Music  has 
often  been  called  the  Cinderella  of  the 
Arts,  in  reference  to  her  youth  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  In  England  she  has  for  long 
been  the  most  despised  as  well  as  the 
youngest  of  the  sisterhood,  but  there 
are  plenty  of  signs  that  she  will  not 
much  longer  be  contented  with  her  pres¬ 
ent  humble  position.  She  is  apparently 
waiting  for  the  fairy  godmother  to  ap¬ 
pear,  and  give  her  her  opportunity  by 
providing  her  with  a  suitable  equipage. 
There  is,  perhaps,  not  much  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  post  at  present,  but  there 
are  several  quarters  from  which  the 
kindly  support  might  come.  An  actual 
Government  subsidy  may  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  be  too  much  to  hope  for,  but  either 
the  Corporation  of  London  or  the  Lon¬ 
don  County  Council  could  well  afford 
to  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  nation  by  providing  a  suit¬ 
able  home  for  opera,  and  the  funds 
wherewith  London  might  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  some  of  the  less  lux¬ 
urious  of  European  towns.  Kecent  in¬ 
vestigations  into  the  statistics  of  the 
subject  have  shown  that  for  an  annual 
grant  of  15,000Z.  an  opera  could  be 
maintained  in  siieh  a  way  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  need  not  pay  at  a  higher  rate  than 
for  the  theatre,  while  artists  of  the 
highest  class  u^ould  be  engaged.  5,000?. 
of  this  would  represent  either  the  rent 
of  a  theatre  already  existing,  or  in¬ 
terest  on  the  loan  of  a  sum  sufficient 
to  build  a  proper  theatre;  the  sum  of 
10,000?.  would  then  represent  the  sum 
needed  to  meet  the  deficit  on  a  season 
lasting  from  October  to  Easter  in  each 
year,  leaving  the  height  of  the  season 
free  for  the  fashionable  opera,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  which  need,  therefore,  not  be 
affected,  even  though  public  taste  were 
to  make  the  new  undertaking  fjashion- 
ale  as  well  as  popular.  Now  15,000?. 
may  seem  a  large  sum  as  the  income  of 
a  private  individual,  or  as  the  annual 
cost  of  an  establishment;  but  if  it  is 
compared  with  the  sums  expended  by 
the  nation  on  things  of  which  the  prac¬ 
tical  utility  is  extremely  doubtful,  it  is 
a  mere  nothing.  It  is  not  necessary  to^ 
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face  the  question  of  a  national  opera 
coming  upon  the  rates,  for  it  is  certain 
that  it  could  be  contrived  by  other 
means;  but  if  it  did  come  on  the  rates, 
it  -is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  a 
rate  of  one-tenth  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound  on  the  ratable  value  of  London 
would  be  enough  to  raise  the  sum  re¬ 
quired.  As  the  Free  Library  rate  is 
one  farthing  in  the  pound,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  latter  luxury  represents 
just  two  and  a  half  times  the  cost  of 
an  opera. 

Supposing  the  principle  of  a  subven¬ 
tion,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  there  are  naturally  a  good 
many  points  to  be  considered  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  institution,  the 
pripciples  on  which  it  should  be  man¬ 
aged,  and  the  nature  of  the  ideals  which 
it  is  desirable  to  realize.  Here  there 
is  no  lack  of  examples  and  warnings  to 
be  got  from  the  experience  of  foreign 
nations.  Unless  it  be  founded  on  the 
widest  possible  basis — a  basis  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  no  particular  school,  but  to  all 
schools  of  excellence  of  whatever  date 
and  country — the  scheme  must  fail, 
though  never  so  kindly  a  fairy  god¬ 
mother  were  to  come  down  the  kitchen 
chimney.  For  a  time  the  dictates  of 
fashion  must  be  disregarded;  the 
classical  repertory  must  be  kept  steadily 
before  the  public,  rather  than  the  works 
which  come  into  vogue  for  a  year  or 
two  and  are  then  forgotten;  the  lan¬ 
guage  employed  must  be  English,  and 
the  performers,  as  far  as  possible,  must 
be  chosen  from  among  English  artists. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  of  fa¬ 
voritism,  and  a  certain  opening  for  the 
elements  of  intrigue  which  have  already 
wrecked  so  many  hopeful  schemes;  but 
if  a  large  enough  body  were  elected  or 
appointed  to  govern  the  institution, 
and  if  the  impresarios  and  managers 
were  paid  servants  of  the  governing 
body,  not  persons  with  interests  of  their 
own  to  serve,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
subsidized  opera  house  should  not  be 
conducted  on  principles  of  absolute  rec¬ 
titude  and  honesty.  The  reins  of  gov¬ 
ernment  must,  of  course,  be  in  the 
hands  of  persons  who  should  represent, 
not  merely  the  business  side  of  the 
scheme  as  a  pecuniary  speculation,  but 
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the  various  schools  of  thought  in  music. 
And  not  only  these  should  have  a  voice 
in  the  control,  but  the  claims  of  the 
many  arts  that  are  associated  with 
opera  must  be  fairly  represented,  and 
nothing  must  be  omitted  that  can  make 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard 
in  all  departments.  For  example,  lit¬ 
erary  skill  in  the  supervision  of  new 
librettos,  or  in  the  all-important  point 
of  providing  decent  translations  of  the 
words  of  classical  foreign  operas,  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  artistic  taste  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  mounting  of  the  works 
chosen  for  representation.  And  due 
encouragement  must  be  given  to  that 
scliool  of  British  composers  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  which  the 
revival  of  musical  culture  in  this  coun¬ 
try  is  mainly  due.  That  series  of  fine 
operas  which  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  was  mainly 


instrumental  in  bringing  before  the 
English  public  as  the  typical  work  of 
Englishmen,  must  be  brought  once 
more  from  the  retirement  where  they 
have  been  left  by  so  many  managers, 
and  the  younger  men  in  the  English' 
musical  world  must  be  encouraged  to 
undertake  the  composition  of  operas 
by  the  knowledge  that  every  worthy 
work  will  in  time  be  produced  at  a  na¬ 
tional  theatre.  Those  who  best  know 
the  musical  life  of  England  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  have  the  most  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  these  younger  men  who  are 
only  waiting  for  opportunities  which, 
under  the  present  regime,  can  never 
come  to  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Cinderella  must  soon  get  her  chance; 
the  only  question  is.  Who  will  bo  the 
fairy  godmother? — Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


AERIAL  VOYAGES. 


Ballooning  is  not  an  invention  of 
later  times.  So  far  back  as  1G70  a  Jesuit 
father,  Pierre  Franqois  Lana,  pub¬ 
lished  a  folio  entitled  “  Nuovo  metodo 
per  poter  viaggere  in  aria  dentra  una 
barca  sostenuta  de  globbi  volante.”  It 
contains  a  curious  and  interesting  en¬ 
graving  of  the  first  rude  idea  of  an  air 
balloon.  The  inventor  sustains  his  bark 
in  the  air  by  four  copper  balls,  in  which 
a  vacuum  is  formed  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  water.  Lana  does  not  seem  to 
have  carried  his  idea  into  practice.  His 
aerial  voyage  was  only  on  the  paper  of 
his  folio,  but  his  picture-balloon  and 
pamphlet  caused  a  stir,  and  from  this 
time  the  subject  appears  to  have  seized 
upon  men’s  minds,  and  to  accomplish 
a  voyage  to  the  clouds  was  the  cherished 
dream  of  many  a  scientist.  But  until 
1783  no  decided  success  was  achieved. 
In  that  year  two  brothers  residing  in 
the  department  of  the  Ardeche  made 
a  distinct  advance  upon  Lana’s  idea. 
The  Montgolfiers  were  rich  paper  man¬ 
ufacturers,  men  of  thought  and  scien¬ 
tific  research.  For  years  their  minds 
had  been  absorbed  in  the  fascinating 
subject  of  aerial  voyages ;  the  object  Gf 


their  lives  was  to  perfect  Lana’s  rude 
conception  and  to  find  some  means  by 
which  the  balloon  could  ascend  aloft 
and  penetrate  the  vast  region  of  cloud- 
land.  To  this  end  they  devoted  their 
time  and  their  money.  Their  experi¬ 
ments  were  in  the  direction  of  finding 
a  gas  strong  enough  to  bear  the  balloon 
upward.  In  this  they  were  long  un¬ 
successful.  Their  first  balloon  as¬ 
cended  by  burning  a  heap  of  damp 
straw  mixed  with  wool  underneath  the 
machine.  The  Montgolfiers  were  aware 
that  these  fire  balloons  touched  only 
the  fringe  of  the  great  question;  they 
were  not  satisfied  with  so  partial  a  suc¬ 
cess,  and  sought  with  all  the  strength 
of  their  intelligence  to  penetrate 
farther  into  what  they  felt  sure  was 
hidden  in  the  secrets  of  science.  Their 
experiments  were  many  and  arduous. 
Finally,  in  1782,  their  efforts  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  discovery  that  by  rarefy¬ 
ing  the  air  and  then  filling  the  balloon 
it  rose  without  any  difficulty. 

This  first  experiment  was  tried  in  a 
room  at  Avignon.  The  balloon  was  a 
small  one,  containing  only  two  cubic 
metres  of  air.  The  trial  being  success- 
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ful  it  was  repeated  at  Annonay  in  the 
open  air,  and  again  the  small  balloon 
ascended  without  any  difficulty.  Elated 
with  their  triumph,  the  Montgolfiers 
now  proceeded  to  manufacture  a  large 
and  powerful  balloon,  which,  having 
been  completed,  was  exhibited  to  the 
public  in  the  park  at  Annonay.  Scien¬ 
tific  men  from  different  parts  of  France 
were  invited  to  witness  the  ascent, 
which  was  perfectly  successful.  The 
brothers  were  at  once  invited  to  visit 
Paris  with  their  balloon.  The  charges 
of  the  experiment  were  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  xVcademie,  and  great  interest 
was  taken  in  the  approaching  event. 
As,  however,  a  certain  space  of  time 
was  to  elapse  before  the  experiment 
could  be  tried,  this  interval  was  made 
use  of  by  the  jealous  Parisians  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  balloon  of  their  own  manufac¬ 
ture.  This  was  a  difficult  task — not  so 
much  the  making  of  the  balloon  as  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  rise  in  the 
air.  No  one  in  Paris  was  acquainted 
with  the  gas  employed  by  the  ]\Iont- 
golfiers,  they  having  kept  secret  their 
discovery.  There  was  an  idea  that 
hydrogen  was  made  use  of;  but  up  to 
this  time  this  gas  had  been  employed 
only  in  small  quantities  in  laboratories ; 
it  was  consequently  expensive.  Such  an 
objection  was  not  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way.  A  subscription  was  at  once 
opened,  to  which  all  the  scientific  men 
in  Paris  subscribed  munificently.  The 
brothers  Kobert,  instrument  makers, 
residing  on  the  Quai  Eichelieu,  were 
entrusted  with  the  important  duty  of 
manufacturing  the  balloon,  which, 
after  many  weeks  of  incessant  labor 
and  anxiety,  was  floated  in  the  air  and, 
after  some  successful  essa3’s  in  private, 
was  deemed  ready  for  public  exhibition 
to  the  eager  Parisians,  who,  by  this 
time,  were  worked  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  excitement.  The  place  chosen 
was  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where,  on 
August  26th,  1T83,  31,000  persons  as¬ 
sembled  to  see  the  ascent.  Monsieur 
de  Feujas,  who  was  an  eye-witness, 
describes  what  happened: 

“  At  three  o’clock  the  Champ  de  Mars  was 
covered  with  people  ;  the  bunks  of  the  river, 
the  Versailles  road,  and  the  amphitheatre  of 
Pussy  were  thronged  ;  the  .Hotel  de  ^^!cole 


Militaire  contained  the  most  noble  portion  of 
the  assembly.  At  five  o’clock  a  cannon  shot 
announced  that  the  experiment  was  about  to 
commence.  The  globe,  freed  from  the  bonds 
which  held  it,  rose,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
spectators,  with  such  velocity  that  in  two 
minutes  it  reached  an  elevation  of  800  toise  * 
When  at  this  height  it  encountered  a  thick 
cloud,  in  which  it  was  lost  to  sight.  It  was 
soon  seen  to  pierce  the  cloud,  and  reappeared 
at  a  greater  height,  where  it  was  eclipsed  by 
other  clouds.  So  far  the  experiment  had  been 
a  triumph.  The  thirty-one  thousand  specta¬ 
tors  rent  the  air  with  their  shouts  of  delight. 
'Fbese  acclamations  were  premature,  for  an  un¬ 
fortunate  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  brothers 
Robert  marred  the  success  of  their  experi¬ 
ment.  This  was  the  filling  of  the  globe |of 
the  balloon  with  gas,  which  exploded  after 
the  apparatus  had  reached  an  altitude  of  1500 
metres,  bursting  the  silk  and  precipitating 
the  balloon  to  the  ground.  It  came  down  at 
Gou5se  near  feouen,  and  here  a  strange  scene 
was  enticted.  The  |ieusants,  who  had  heard 
nothing  of  the  new  invention,  had  been  watch¬ 
ing  the  strange  appearance  in  the  sky.  When 
they  saw  it  was  descending,  their  alarm  was 
great.  It  was  coming  down  upon  them  ! 
What  was  this  globe  ?  Some  thought  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  glol)e 
was  the  sun,  which  had  fallen  from  its  orbit ; 
others,  more  superstitious,  imagined  it  was 
some  evil  monster  who  hud  escaped  from  Hell 
itself.  The  people  fled  to  the  chutch  for  ref¬ 
uge,  while  the  priests,  who  were  equally 
alarmed,  got  into  their  surplices,  and  marched 
forth  with  book,  bell,  and  candle  to  exorcise 
the  monster,  if  it  was  one.  When  they  ap¬ 
proached,  the  creature  was  lying  on  its  side, 
and  every  now'  and  then  its  prostrate  form 
was  agitated  by  a  frightful  contortion  as  the 
wind  shook  its  tattered  folds.  It  wiis  a 
ghi^tly  sight,  and  terrified  the  good  clergy 
of  Ecoueu.  At  last  a  man,  who  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  dare-devil  and  unbelievt  r,  took  his 
gun,  and,  retiring  to  a  safe  distance,  tired  at 
the  monster.  The  charge  entered  the  side  of 
the  balloon,  the  gas  escaped,  the,,mass  was 
seen  to  change  its  form,  and  then  gradually 
collapsed.  Some  said  they  heard  a  loud  cry  ; 
others  said  a  shape  flew  away  ;  anyhow,  all 
was  over  with  the  monster.  Instantly  every 
one  recovered  courage.  The  peasants  rushed 
on  the  prostrate  balloon,  striking  at  it  with 
flails,  sticks,  forks  ;  one  fellow'  tore  away  a 
piece  of  what  he  thought  was  the  skin  of  the 
creature.  A  terribly  fa'tid  odor  exhaled  and 
drove  away  the  mob.  The  last  indignity 
offered  to  the  unfortunate  balloon  w'as  to  tie 
it  to  the  tail  of  a  hoise,  and  in  this  ignomini¬ 
ous  manner  it  w'as  dragged  a  couple  of 
leagues  distant.” 

So  ended  the  effort  to  damage  the 
^Montgolfier  balloon,  whieh,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  September,  made  a  thoroughly 
successful  ascent  from  the  garden  of 

*  Toise,  a  French  measure  for  six  feet. 
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^I.  Kcveillon,  a  wealthy  paper  man¬ 
ufacturer.  After  this  experiment  Mont¬ 
golfier  was  ordered  to  Versailles,  where 
the  balloon  ascended  in  the  presence 
of  the  King  and  the  whole  Court.  On 
this  occasion  a  sheep,  a  cock,  and  a 
duck  were  enclosed  in  a  large  wicker 
cage  and  fastened  beneath  the  balloon, 
which  remained  ten  minutes  in  the  air 
and  descended  at  Versailles. 

I’lie  introduction  of  animals  as  trav¬ 
ellers  in  the  balloon  suggested  to 
Pilatre  de  Eozier  the  idea  of  making 
an  aerial  journey.  Eozier  was  a  man 
of  adventurous  character  and  un¬ 
daunted  courage;  he  was  likewise  a 
man  of  scientific  research.  He  now 
associated  himself  altogether  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Montgolfier  balloon.  In 
place  of  the  cock,  the  sheep,  and  the 
duck,  Eozier  made  the  ascent  in  the 
car  of  the  balloon,  accompanied  by  the 
Marquis  d’Arlandes,  a  major  in  the 
French  army.  A  curious  circumstance 
occurred  during  the  passage  of  the 
floating  mass.  “  The  gazers  planted 
on  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  saw  the 
balloon  intercept  the  body  of  the  sun, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  the  spectacle 
presented  was  that  of  a  total  eclipse.” 
When  the  balloon  had  reached  so  high 
that  the  objects  below  became  indis¬ 
tinguishable,  the  marquis  began  to  find 
that  his  curiosity  and  ambition  were 
sufficiently  gratified.  Not  so  his  com¬ 
panion.  Eozier  kept  on  burning  straw 
under  the  balloon,  forcing  it  to  mount 
higher  and  higher.  At  last  some  omi¬ 
nous  cracks  made  themselves  heard, 
and  through  some  holes  in  the  silk  cov¬ 
ering  a  smell  of  fire  came  to  the  mar¬ 
quis’s  nostrils.  Terrified  at  the  im¬ 
prudence  of  his  venturesome  com¬ 
panion,  the  gallant  major  insisted  upon 
Eozier  desisting  from  his  perilous  ex¬ 
periments,  and  the  balloon  descended 
this  time  in  safety. 

Ballooning  now  became  the  popular 
craze,  its  very  danger  lending  it  a 
charm  to  men  of  daring  minds. 

In  1784  the  sky  was  crowded  with 
these  aerial  carriages,  and  to  make  a 
balloon  ascent  was  one  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  men  of  fashion.  The  Due  de 
Chartres  undertook  a  short  voyage 
from  St.  Cloud,  piloted  by  the  brothers 


Eobert,  and  a  reverend  father  of  the 
Oratorian  order  came  from  Nantes  in 
a  balloon.  In  1785  Blanchard,*  ac¬ 
companied  by  Dr.  Jeffries,  crossed  the 
English  Channel  to  Calais,  and  Dr. 
Potain  flew  over  St.  George’s  Channel 
from  Dublin  to  London. 

These  daring  exploits  increased  the 
popular  admiration,  and  ballooning  be¬ 
came  as  much  a  frenzy  as  cycling  is 
nowadays.  England  did  not  escape  the 
balloon  contagion.  Vincent  Lunardi, 
secretary  to  Prince  Caramand,  the  Ne¬ 
apolitan  ambassador,  was  the  first  to 
follow  on  Montgolfier’s  track.  Lunardi 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  courage, 
not  easily  daunted  by  minor  difficul¬ 
ties,  else  he  would  never  have  succeeded 
in  launching  his  balloon.  The  corre¬ 
spondence  between  him  and  a  friend  in 
Italy  is  full  of  interest,  and  sets  before 
us  in  a  lifelike  manner  his  experiences, 
while  the  freshness  and  sincerity  which 
the  letters  display  have  the  charm 
which  always  attends  a  personal  nar¬ 
rative. 

We  gather  from  this  correspondence 
that  Lunardi  was  by  no  means  a  man 
to  whom  money  was  no  object.  On  the 
contrary,  the  outlay  caused  by  building 
the  balloon  made  it  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity  that  he  should  make  it  a  paying 
success.  “  If  I  were  in  my  own  coun¬ 
try,”  he  w'rites,  “  I  should  have  sought 
the  patronage  and  generosity  of  my  sov¬ 
ereign,  or  of  some  opulent  and  liberal 
nobleman.  England  is  so  wealthy  that 
for  any  contrivance  that  gratifies  the 
curiosity  of  the  people  one  is  able  to 
collect  large  sums  of  money.”  And  he 
adds,  “Such  a  proceeding  involves  no 
loss  of  position.  You  will  not  think 
it  ill  that  the  secretary  to  the  Embassy 
exhibits  his  balloon,  when  you  hear 
that  the  first  artists  in  the  nation  ex¬ 
hibit  their  pictures  yearly  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  one  shilling  admission.” 

After  many  contretemps  and  disap¬ 
pointments  our  secretary  carried  his 
project  into  effect  on  September  15th, 
1784.  The  ascent  was  to  take  place 


*  Blanchard’s  nationality  seems  uncertain  ; 
he  was  probably  of  the  family  of  French 
refugees  of  that  name  who  had  settled  in 
England.  He  invented  the  parachute. 
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from  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Artil¬ 
lery  company.  The  charge  of  entrance 
was  one  guinea  for  chairs  close  to  the 
balcony,  with  admission  to  view  the 
construction  of  the  balloon  four  times.* 
Half-guinea  tickets  admitted  to  seats 
behind  the  first  row  of  chairs,  also  two 
admissions  to  view  the  construction  of 
the  balloon.  Horace  Walpole,  writing 
to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  tells  him  how 
“  he  would  not  stir  one  step  or  pay  one 
guinea  to  see  one  Lunardi,  an  Italian, 
mount  into  the  clouds,  such  navigation 
appearing  to  him  as  childish  as  the 
flying  kites  of  schoolboys.”  Lunardi 
was  well  able  to  dispense  with  the  old 
grumbler’s  company.  His  daring  ad¬ 
venture  excited  universal  interest. 
Windham,  calling  at  Edmund  Burke’s, 
found  them  all  going  to  London  next 
day  on  the  same  errand  as  himself,  viz., 
to  see  Lunardi  ascend  ;f  and  Dr.  John¬ 
son  mentions  in  a  letter  to  John  Ryland 
that  he  had  received  in  three  letters 
that  morning  three  histories  of  the  fly¬ 
ing  man.  In  the  metropolis  the  ex¬ 
citement  rose  higher  and  higher.  Be¬ 
fore  dawn  had  broken  every  available 
corner  near  the  scene  of  the  ascent  had 
been  taken  possession  of.  As  the  hours 
wore  on  the  crowd  increased  until  by 
one  o’clock  it  resembled  a  long  wall  or 
pavement  of  human  heads,  while  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  grounds  every  roof 
was  crowded  with  eager  lookers-on.  At 
1.30  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived,  and 
showed  the  utmost  interest  in  the  fill¬ 
ing  of  the  balloon  with  hydrogen.  This 
delicate  operation,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  a  slow  process,  was  conducted 
under  the  personal  superintendence  of 
Dr.  George  Fordyce.  Before  it  was 
half  filled  the  hour  mentioned  for  the 


*  A  Frenchman,  named  Moret,  announced 
a  balloon  ascent  some  time  before,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  injuring  Lunardi.  An  enor¬ 
mous  crowd  assembled ;  but,  after  three 
hours’  waiting,  the  balloon  would  not  fill, 
and  the  mob  in  a  fury  tore  it  to  pieces. 

t  Lunardi’s  balloon  was  in  every  particular 
similar  to  the  Montgolfiers’  balloon.  Unlike 
the  modern  air-cars,  it  had  a  platform  instead 
of  a  car,  surrounded  by  a  railing  breast  high. 
The  balloon  was  likewise  furnished  with 
wings,  to  excite  a  breeze  when  it  was  be¬ 
calmed,  and  oars  to  lower  it  by  means  of  a 
vertical  motion. 


September, 

start  was  far  exceeded.  Lunardi,  seeing 
that  the  impatience  of  the  crowd  was 
getting  uncontrollable,  and  afraid  that 
the  destruction  of  his  balloon  might 
follow,  hastily  determined  to  commence 
his  voyage  without  the  necessary  force, 
and,  to  lessen  the  weight,  he  left  his 
companion  behind  and  took  with  him 
a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  pigeon.  At  2.30  the 
cords  w'ere  let  go  and,  a  gun  being  fired 
off  to  announce  the  event,  the  balloon 
sailed  away  amid  the  shouts  of  the 
populace,  w'ho  were  now  convinced  no 
imposition  was  intended.  When  the 
balloon  had  risen  to  a  certain  height 
the  pigeon  managed  to  escape,  and  its 
flight  through  the  air  was  greeted  with 
acclamation  by  the  gazing  crow’d  be¬ 
low. 

Lunardi  describes  how  he  occupied 
himself  on  his  aerial  voyage.  First 
looking  after  his  inner  man,  he  tells 
his  friend  how'  much  he  enjoyed  his 
lunch  of  cold  chicken.  This  des¬ 
patched,  he  took  to  writing  letters. 
Three  of  these  he  dropped  from  the 
balloon,  trusting  to  the  chance  tha.t 
some  kind  Samaritan  might  pick  them 
up  and  post  them.  One,  at  all  events, 
was  delivered,  for  to  it  we  owe  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  aeronaut’s  first  impres¬ 
sions  : 

"  I  could  distinguish  St.  Paul’s  and  other 
churches  from  the  houses  ;  I  saw  the  streets 
in  lines  all  animated  with  beings,  whom  I 
knew  to  be  men  and  women,  but  wdio  I 
should  otherwise  have  a  difficulty  in  describ¬ 
ing.  It  was  an  enormous  beehive,  but  the 
industry  of  it  was  suspended.  All  the  mov¬ 
ing  mass  seemed  to  have  no  object  but  myself. 
As  for  me,  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  left  below  all 
the  cares  and  passions  that  molest  mankind. 
I  had  not  the  slightest  sense  of  motion  in  the 
machine  ;  I  knew  not  whether  it  ascended  or 
descended,  whether  it  was  agitated  or  tran¬ 
quil,  save  by  the  appearance  of  the  objects 
on  the  earth.” 

At  3.30  he  descended,  by  working  his 
oars,  on  the  common  of  South  Minns, 
where  he  landed  the  cat,  which  was  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  cold.*  People  crowded 
round  him,  but  he  was  so  infatuated 


*  This  cat  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  Wal¬ 
pole,  who  writes  to  Lady  Ossory  that  he  is 
very  angry  with  Lunardi,  who  had  every 
right  to  risk  his  own  life,  but  none  to  risk 
that  of  the  poor  cat. 
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with  his  success  that  after  a  few  min-  balloons  are  not  a  subject  he  cares  to 
utes  he  ascended  again  so  rapidly  that  “tap.”  Still,  for  all  that,  the  cynical 
the  thermometer  descended  two  de-  old  gossip  was  somewhat  excited  when 
grees.  Warned  by  the  intense  cold  he  was  driving  home  from  Lady  0ns- 
that  it  might  be  dangerous  to  remain  low’s;  his  coachman  stopped  to  point 
much  longer  exposed  to  its  Arctic  ef-  out  a  balloon  “just  over  Mr.  Cumber- 
fects,  Lunardi  wisely  descended.  He  land’s  field.”  It  looked  “  like  a  bundle 
came  down  at  4  o’clock  in  a  large  and  in  the' air,  not  bigger  than  the  moon, 
beautiful  meadow,  which  he  found  was  and  she  herself  could  not  have  de- 
near  Ware  in  Hertfordshire.  scended  with  more  composure,  if  she 

From  this  time  his  success  as  an  had  expected  to  find  Endymion  asleep.” 
aeronaut  was  secured.  He  went  to  “  It  seemed,”  he  adds,  “  to  alight  on 
Court  and  was  complimented  by  George  Richmond  bridge,”  but  Mrs.  Hobart’s 
III.,  who  no  doubt  inquired  how  the  headdress  prevented  him  from  seeing 
air  got  into  the  balloon  !*  The  Prince  aright.  In  this  same  letter  he  remarks 
of  Wales  admitted  him  to  his  private  that  “as  yet  nobody  has  broken  a 
friendship,  and,  wdiat  he  valued  most,  neck,”  but  almost  immediately  after, 
his  financial  position  was  considerably  in  June,  1785,  he  chronicles  the  fearful 
improved.  Horace  Walpole,  who  never  end  of  the  unfortunate  Eozier,  who, 
ceased  grumbling  in  his  old  man  fash-  wishing  to  emulate  Blanchard’s  exploit 
ion  at  every  novelty,  and  who  seems  to  in  crossing  the  Channel,  met  his 
have  had  a  special  dislike  to  the  aerial  death.* 

conveyances,  writes  to  his  crony  and  fel-  This  catastrophe  in  no  way  stemmed 
low-grumbler.  Sir  Horace  Mann,  that  the  craze  for  ballooning.  Just  as 
the  Xeapolitan  secretary  “is  said  to  have  C3'clists  pursue  their  dangerous  course, 
two  or  three  thousand  in  the  Stocks  so  did  the  balloonists  ascend  with  con- 
by  exhibiting  his  person,  his  balloon,  tinned  ardor.  The  Secretary  of  War, 
his  dog  and  cat  at  the  Pantheon  for  one  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  went  up  from  Ox¬ 
shilling  each  visitor.”  He  adds  that  ford.  “  Sadler,  who  was  thought  lost, 
“  Blanchard,  the  Frenchman,  is  his  but  has  come  to  life  again,  was  to  have 
rival,  and  I  expect  they  will  soon  have  been  of  the  party;  but  the  vessel  not 
an  air  fight  in  the  clouds.”  being  potent  enough  for  two,  the  Col- 

So  far  all  had  gone  well  with  the  onel  went  alone;  had  a  brush  with  a 
enterprising  men  who  ventured  into  high  hill  in  the  descent,  but  landed 
aerial  regions.  Up  to  1785  more  than  safety  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
one  hundred  ascents  had  been  made  University.”  f 

without  a  single  accident  having  So  far,  the  principal  end  attained  by 
marred  the  success  of  these  undertak-  the  new  science  of  ballooning  seems  to 
ings.  In  1785,  however,  it  occurred  to  have  been  festive.  Aeronauts  made  it 
Pilatre  de  Eozier,  a  daring  aeronaut,  a  profession,  but  men  of  science  hung 
that  it  was  time  to  return  the  visit  paid  back  from  so  dangerous  a  method  of 
to  the  French  coast  by  Blanchard.  acquiring  knowledge.  In  1811  the  first 

Lunardi’s  success  stimulated  the  ap-  V03'age  with  the  purpose  of  scientific  re- 
petite  for  aerial  journeys.  “  This  search  was  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Rob- 
enormous  capital,”  writes  Horace  Wal-  ertson  and  Proust,  from  Hamburg, 
pole  to  his  friend  at  Florence,  “  must  These  gentlemen  remained  five  hours 
have  some  occupation,  and  is  now  most  in  the  air,  and  came  down  twenty-five 
innocently  amused  with  those  philo-  leagues  from  the  starting-point.  A 
sophic  playthings,  air  balloons.  But  statement  of  their  observations  was  for- 
half  a  million  of  people  that  impassion  w^arded  to  the  Academy  at  St.  Peters- 
themselves  for  any  object  are  alwa3'S  burg.  Other  scientists  speedily  fol- 
more  childish  than  children.”  And  lowed  on  the  same  track  with  excellent 
then  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  for  his  part,  results. 

*  Referring  to  tlie  well-known  query  of  the  *  Rozier  perished  from  a  rent  in  the  silk  of 
king  as  to  how  the  apples  got  into  a  dump-  the  balloon. 

ling.  f  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  Horace  Mann. 
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The  scientific  position  which  balloon¬ 
ing  might  have  attained  was  consider¬ 
ably  lowered  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
by  the  use  to  which  it  was  put,  while 
the  reckless  experiments  made  by  para¬ 
chutists  and  others  brought  it  into  dis¬ 
grace  with  the  right-minded. 

The  French  especially  made  great 
use  of  the  new  attraction.  On  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  Napoleon’s  coronation,  Gar- 
nerin’s  “  balloon  perdu  ”  was  sent  up 
without  any  guide  to  direct  its  course. 
The  launch  was  made  in  the  presence 
of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  the  bal¬ 
loon  being  a  splendid  affair,  carrying 
a  crovTi  illuminated  with  three  thou¬ 
sand  variegated  lamps.  Curiously 
enough,  this  messenger  took  its  way  to 
Eome,  where  it  arrived  toward  the 
dawn  of  the  following  day.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  this  illuminated  body  in 
the  air  attracted  crowds  of  astonished 
spectators,  who  followed  its  course  as  it 
floated  on,  making  for  St.  Peter’s. 
Having  glided  over  the  gilded  dome, 
the  brilliant  messenger  was  seen  to  de¬ 
scend  rapidly,  and  finally  fell  into  the 
lake  Bracciano.  When  it  was  fished  up 
it  was  found  to  bear  the  following  mes¬ 
sage  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold : 
“  Paris  20  Brumaire  an  XII  couronne- 
ment  de  I’empereur  Napoleon.” 

An  unfortunate  circumstance  which 
occurred  during  its  voyage  made  Gar- 
nerin’s  balloon  an  unpleasant  reminis¬ 
cence  for  the  Emperor.  Like  all  Cor¬ 
sicans,  Napoleon  was  superstitious,  at¬ 
taching  great  importance  to  omens,  and 
the  fact  that  during  its  descent  the 
balloon  had  got  entangled  in  the  tomb 
of  Nero,  and  had  left  there  the  gilt 
crown,  appeared  to  the  Emperor  in  the 
light  of  a  dark  prophecy.  To  add  to 
his  discomfiture,  the  circumstance  was 
much  commented  upon  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  the  whole  subject  was  so  dis¬ 
tasteful  that  Garnerin’s  balloon  became 
a  forbidden  topic.  Garnerin  was  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  employment  of  the 
French  Government,  and  the  office  of 
Court  balloonist  was  conferred  upon 
Madame  Blanchard,  the  widow  of  the 
aeronaut  of  that  name,  and  herself  a 
most  adventurous  ballooniste.* 

*  Blanchard  perished  hy  the  balloon  taking 
fire. 


Under  her  direction  the  ascents  that 
took  place  on  all  fete  days  partook 
largely  of  the  dangerous  element  which 
forms  so  powerful  an  attraction  to  most 
audiences.  To  see  a  fellow-creature  in 
dire  peril  of  life  or  limh  is  as  potent 
to  draw  a  multitude  of  spectators  in 
these  days  of  cultivated  Christianity  as 
it  was  in  the  times  of  pagan  Eome,  and 
Madame  Blanchard  understood  how  to 
pander  to  this  taste  of  lower  humanity. 
She  made  great  use  of  the  parachute 
which  had  been  invented  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  although  he  had  never  essayed 
this  death-trap,  the  honor  of  its  intro¬ 
duction  being  due  to  Garnerin,  who 
came  down  in  the  umbrella,  October, 
1797. 

Madame  Blanchard  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  her  reckless  daring  made 
her  an  immense  favorite  with  the 
Parisians.  Her  immunity  from  acci¬ 
dent  induced  her  to  try  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  which  had  proved  fatal  to  her 
husband.  In  1819  she  ascended  for  the 
last  time  from  the  Tivoli  Gardens,  and 
when  she  had  gained  a  certain  elevation 
she  was  to  discharge  some  fireworks 
which  were  attached  to  the  car.  An 
eye-witness  of  the  last  ascent  of  the 
unfortunate  woman  thus  describes 
what  happened: 

‘  ‘  From  my  window  I  saw  her  ascend.  For 
a  few  minutes  the  balloon  was  overwhelmed 
with  clouds  ;  presently  it  reappeared — to  the 
horror  of  the  spectators — one  sheet  of  flame. 
There  was  an  awful  pause.  Then  the  poor 
woman,  enveloped  and  entangled  in  the  net¬ 
ting  of  her  machine,  fell  with  an  awful  crash 
upon  the  slanting  roof  of  a  house  in  the  Bue 
de  Provence,  and  thence  into  the  street,  where 
she  was  taken  up.  a  shattered  corpse.” 

Not  in  the  least  deterred  by  the  hor¬ 
rible  fate  which  had  befallen  one  of 
their  dangerous  profession,  the  para¬ 
chutists  continued  attaching  the  um¬ 
brella,  or  parachute,  to  the  car.  In 
1837,  however,  the  fatal  accident  which 
occurred  to  Cocking  caused  such  a 
sensation  that  until  lately  parachutes 
were  discontinued.  Mr.  Cocking  was 
associated  with  Green,  the  well-known 
English  aeronaut,  who  was  a  favorite 
with  the  public  in  the  thirties  and 
forties.  His  famous  Nassau  balloon, 
immortalized  in  the  "  Ingoldsby  Leg¬ 
ends,”  was  the  largest  ever  made,  and 
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the  ascents  were  always  particularly 
fortunate.  In  October,  1837,  Mr. 
Green  was  announced  to  ascend  from 
Yauxhall  Gardens.  He  was  to  be  ac¬ 
companied,  as  usual,  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
bis  partner,  and  Mr.  Cocking  the  para¬ 
chutist.  An  enormous  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  the  ascent.  It  was  said  later 
that  at  this  period  it  was  found  that 
;Mr.  Cooking’s  parachute  was  injured, 
and  that  every  one  connected  with  the 
experiment,  including  Mr,  Cocking 
himself,  knew  the  danger  he,  as  well  as 
his  companions,  ran.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  the  chance  of  a  for¬ 
tunate  escape  as  set  against  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  irritating  a  disappointed  pub¬ 
lic.  Great  blame  attached  to  Mr. 
Green  for  allowing  the  experiment  to 
take  place.  As  it  was,  he  nearly  lost 
his  own  life,  as,  when  the  parachute 
was  cut  away,  the  balloon,  freed  from  a 
weight  of  five  hundred  pounds,  as¬ 
cended  with  such  frightful  velocity, 
that  Green  and  Spencer  narrowly  es¬ 
caped  being  suffocated  by  applying 
their  mouths  to  ice-bags.  The  para¬ 
chute,  so  soon  as  it  was  liberated  from 
the  balloon,  collapsed,  and  fell  at  a 
fearful  rate  of  speed  into  a  field,  where 
poor  Cocking  was  found  with  a  wound 


on  his  right  temple.  He  died  almost 
immediately. 

Balloons  have  been  found  most  use¬ 
ful  in  military  strategy.  During  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  and  even  earlier 
under  Jourdan  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus, 
they  formed  a  regular  portion  of  mil¬ 
itary  service.  Colonel  Coutelle  being 
employed  in  the  management  of  them. 
The  method  of  signalling  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  was  invented  by  Coute ;  the  sig¬ 
nals  consisted  of  pieces  of  colored  cloth 
attached  to  the  balcony  of  the  car; 
these  served  to  indicate  the  various 
manoeuvres  moving  to  the  right  or  left. 
These  signals  were  used  at  the  sieges  of 
Mannheim,  Maintz,  and  Ehrenbreit- 
stein. 

In  the  Mexican  War  of  1863,  Mr. 
Wise,  an  American,  undertook  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  formidable  fortress  St.  Juan 
d’Ullexa  by  means  of  a  balloon;  his 
offer  was  refused.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  is  a  future  for  balloons  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  directions,  and 
that  aerial  carriages  will  some  day  find 
many  passengers.  A  jaunt  to  the  skies, 
if  undertaken  with  proper  precautions, 
would  be  a  delightful  variety,  and 
should  call  for  attention  from  Messrs, 
Cook  and  Gaze. — Temple  Bar. 


VIOLINS  AND  GIRLS. 

BY  H.  R.  HAWEIS, 


A  BEAUTIFUL  girl  playing  on  a  beau¬ 
tiful  violin  is  the  most  beautiful  thing 
in  the  world — Men  entendu,  that  the 
beautiful  girl  is  full  of  genius  and  sen¬ 
sibility. 

The  barrier  which  for  long,  in  spite 
of  St.  Cecilia  and  the  angels,  warned 
off  women  from  violins,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  was  feminine,  no  longer 
exists.  Indeed,  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  we  have  been  afflicted  with 
a  girl-violin  mania.  Sehool  misses 
before  they  are  in  their  teens  clamor  to 
learn  the  violin.  It  is  a  common  sight 
in  London  to  see  maidens  of  all  ages 
laden  with  fiddles  of  all  sizes,  their 
music  rolls  strapped  tightly  to  the  cases, 
hurrying  to  the  underground  railway. 


or  hailing  the  omnibus  or  cab  in  Oxford 
Street,  Regent  Street,  and  Bond  Street. 
Then  the  Royal  Academy,  Royal  Col¬ 
lege,  Guildhall  class-rooms  are  choked 
with  violin  girls,  and  no  ladies’  semi¬ 
nary  is  now  complete  without  the  violin 
tutor.  Women  have  already  invaded 
orchestras,  and  at  least  one  celebrated 
amateur  society  can  boast  of  nothing 
but  lady  players,  while  the  profession 
as  regards  soloists  divides  its  honors 
pretty  equally  between  male  and  female 
virtuosi. 

Upon  the  depressing  and  gloomy  side 
of  this  question  I  do  not  desire  to  dwell 
at  undue  length.  Girls  without  talent, 
it  is  alas !  true,  rush  to  the  violin,  and 
are  forced  offensively  upon  unoffending 
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audiences,  who  apparently  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  moans  of  defending 
themselves.  If  a  girl  nowadays  can’t 
play  the  piano,  she  is  no  longer  pressed, 
but  if  she  can’t  play  the  violin  she  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  candid  friend  with 
suliicient  courage  to  tell  her  so.  She 
will  get  up  with  the  greatest  aplomb  in 
any  assembly  and  inflict  the  scrapings 
of  an  incompetent  novice  on  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  room  will  immediately  be 
hushed,  just  as  it  is  when  a  pretty 
creature  with  a  voice  like  a  peacock 
stands  up  to  sing — and  after  a  brief 
but  futile  tussle  with  Raff’s  cavatina,  or 
Bach’s  prelude,  your  violin  girl  will 
retire  smirking  and  self-satisfled,  with¬ 
out  the  least  idea  that  she  has  been 
exposing  herself  to  the  pity  and  ridicule 
of  any  musicians  who  happen  to  be 
present. 

Of  course,  the  advantages  to  a  girl 
of  performing  on  the  violin  are  obvious. 
If  she  sings  she  may  lose  her  voice,  and 
if  she  has  not  got  one  she  can’t  sing. 
If  she  plays  the  piano  no  one  will  cease 
talking,  in  England  at  least;  no,  not 
even  if  she  plays  divinely ;  and  then  she 
cannot  be  well  seen  at  the  piano.  But 
if  she  holds  a  violin  she  is  at  once 
isolated.  In  our  overcrowded  female 
population  isolation  is  everything.  To 
be  picked  or  to  pick  yourself  out  of  the 
crowd,  to  command  the  undivided  at¬ 
tention  of  the  room,  to  have  your 
innings,  and  to  have  it  all  to  yourself 
under  the  most  advantageous,  the  most 
fascinating  circumstances,  that  is  a 
great  point.  A  girl  may  go  to  a  dozen 
“  at  homes  ”  and  parties,  but  there  are 
dozens  more  girls  there  along  with  her, 
and  she  is  but  one  in  the  dozen.  But 
let  her  suddenly  appear  with  her  violin 
and  she  gets  her  opportunity.  She  is 
perfectly  seen  as  she  stands  at  ease.  If 
she  plays  at  night  her  arms  and  shoul¬ 
ders  are  bare,  her  head,  with  its  artis¬ 
tically  dressed  hair,  set  off  with  a  rose 
or  diamond  comb,  falls  into  a  natural 
and  fetching  pose,  just  a  little  on  one 
side,  her  cheek  leans  lovingly  upon  the 
smooth  surface  of  her  glowing  Cre¬ 
mona,  and  is  set  off  at  once  by  its 
sombre  orange  or  gold  red  varnish. 
Every  motion  of  both  her  well-rounded 
arms  is  expressive;  every  attitude,  if 
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she  plays  really  well  and  knows  how  to 
hold  her  instrument,  must  be  graceful 
— displaying  her  flexible  wrists,  arms, 
and  shoulders  to  the  best  advantage. 
Expression,  pathos,  passion,  sweetness, 
tenderness,  vigor,  aspiration,  ecstasy, 
delicious  imaginative  woe,  all  sweep  over 
her  countenance  like  swift  cloud  shad¬ 
ows  that  chase  each  other  on  a  summer’s 
day  over  the  wide  uplands  or  sunny 
cornfields.  She  reveals  herself  with¬ 
out  self-consciousness,  for  she  claims 
the  virtuoso’s  privilege  of  being  lost  in 
her  art.  She  eharms  by  her  sponta¬ 
neity,  her  enthusiasm  is  infectious ; 
see,  her  eyes  are  now  lialf  closed  in 
dreamy  languor,  but  presently  they 
flash  forth  like  beacon  fires,  and  then 
on  a  sudden  seem  to  fill  with  tears  that 
glisten  in  her  long  dark  lashes  and 
forget  to  fall.  The  congealed  girl  is 
melted  by  the  very  essence  of  her  divine 
art.  The  silent  maiden  finds  a  frank 
and  fearless  tongue  more  eloquent  than 
her  own.  Her  emotional  consciousness, 
which  lay  buried  in  the  depths  of  her 
virginal  nature,  is  suddenly  brought  up 
to  the  surface ;  it  pervades  the  whole  of 
her  tingling  frame,  and  her  soul,  a 
moment  before  apparently  so  cold  and 
pallid,  like  a  piece  of  labrador  spar 
when  set  at  a  partieular  angle,  gives  off 
beautiful  and  iridescent  tints. 

It  is  indeed  strange  that  woman 
should  have  had  to  wait  until  the  last 
quarter  of  the  Victorian  era  before  her 
claims  to  the  violin  were  fully  recog¬ 
nized,  when  a  moment’s  reflection  will 
show  how  perfectly  adapted  the  instru¬ 
ment  is  to  her  whole  constitution,  and 
how  exquisitely  fitted  she  is  to  manipu¬ 
late  its  anointed  fabric  and  call  forth 
the  secrets  of  its  mysterious  soul.  Her 
sensitive  hand  seems  made  to  clasp  its 
smooth  and  taper  neck.  How  grace¬ 
fully  and  expressively  do  her  white, 
rosy-tipped  fingers  spread  themselves 
upon  the  black  finger-board,  now  press¬ 
ing  down  close  and  tight,  now  hovering 
over  the  vibrating  chords.  With  what 
swiftness  of  command  does  her  bow 
attack,  caress,  or  dally  with  the  willing 
strings;  how  comfortably  and  fondly 
does  the  Cremona  nestle  under  her  little 
chin,  close  above  her  throbbing  heart, 
as  though  listening  fondly  to  the  whis- 
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pering  rustle  of  those  tender  beats 
before  transmuting  their  message  into 
mystic  sound.  At  last,  at  last !  she  has 
found  a  vehicle  worthy  of  her  subtle  or 
passionate,  but  too  long  imprisoned, 
emotions;  all  those  vague  day-dreams, 
those  quick  returns  upon  self,  those  shy 
reticences  which  yearn  for  an  ear  that 
cannot  be  found,  those  confidences  which 
will  be  revealed  through  her  violin, 
but  never  betrayed,  that  suffocation  of 
feeling  that  finds  no  relief  until  it  is 
suddenly  seized,  explored,  embraced, 
and  lifted  away  upon  those  tidal  waves 
of  ineffable  melody,  the  spiritual  coun¬ 
terpart  of  herself,  the  ministers  of  her 
agony  and  of  her  delight,  the  inter¬ 
preter  of  things  which  “  words  are 
powerless  to  express,  and  leave  them 
still  unsaid  in  part,  or  say  them  in  too 
great  excess !  ” 

Yes,  surely  the  violin  is  made  for 
woman,  and  woman  is  made  for  the 
violin.  It  is  at  once  her  grandest 
interpreter  of  feeling  and  her  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  love,  if  love  she  may  not 
have.  I  have  often  noticed  how  all- 
sufiicient  to  a  M’oman  is  her  violin,  ay, 
it  fills  her  ideal  kingdom  with  the 
suggestion  and  prophecy  of  so  much 
that  might  be  spoiled  by  more  material 
realization;  and  we  must  remember 
that,  while  woman  is  the  greatest  and 
most  inexorable  of  realists,  she  is  also 
an  idealist  beyond  man’s  wildest 
dreams;  but  she  will  often  discover  in 
the  subtle  fabric  and  materialism  of 
the  violin  just  so  much  of  realism 
as  she  requires  to  enable  her  to  live 
perfectly  in  a  purely  ideal  and  almost 
supersensuous  world  of  psychic  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  this  high  empire  of 
sound  the  woman  becomes  a  true  priest¬ 
ess.  She  stands  forth  as  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  human  sympathy  and  spiritual 
intuition. 

The  other  day  I  was  casually  looking 
through  a  photographic  album  of 
violin-playing  women.  Among  them 
were  the  most  famous,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  and  fascinating  of  our  time. 
In  many  I  noticed  that  dreamy  far¬ 
away  look  of  those  who  move  about  in 
worlds  not  realized ;  but  here  is  one 
surely  close  upon  the  borderland,  lis¬ 
tening,  as  it  were,  to  footfalls  on  the 


threshold,  or  to  “  the  lordly  music 
flowing  from  the  illimitable  years!” 
In  many  I  discerned  a  look  of  almost 
overwrought  sensibility,  and  a  pres¬ 
cience  as  of  a  fine  spirit  that  seizes  your 
meaning  before  you  utter  it,  and  reads 
by  happy  and  quickened  intuition  the 
untold  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  heart. 
Every  delicate  shade  of  feeling,  every 
nuance  of  expression  is  the  special  gift 
of  this  mature  woman.  That  other 
young  girl  is  painstaking,  careful,  con¬ 
scientious,  but  her  fine  technique  will 
never  reveal  anything  but  a  common¬ 
place  and  practical  nature.  In  this 
face,  with  the  eyes  looking  down  in 
command  upon  the  strings  while  the 
bow  is  firmly  gripped  and  the  violin 
held  with  something  like  a  despotic 
clutch,  the  look  is  eloquent.  “  Thou 
shalt  do  my  bidding,”  it  seems  to  say. 

“  I  will  have  my  will  of  thee ;  thou  shalt 
yield  up  to  me  the  utmost  that  is  in 
thee.  I  will  dominate  thy  power,  and 
])luck  out  the  heart  of  thy  mystery. 
'Phou  hast  no  secrets  that  I  shall  not 
fathom,  no  depth  or  subtlety  that  I  will 
not  explore,  no  magic  that  I  may  not 
master.  I  am  thine  but  upon  one 
condition  only,  that  thou  art  utterly 
mine!”  And  here  is  a  face  trans-, 
figured  as  in  a  dream,  looking  into  the 
infinite,  and  conversing  with  the  angels. 
And  lo  here  is  immeasurable  aspira¬ 
tion,  as  though  all  sound  were  a  par¬ 
able,  a  mere  pattern  of  things  in  the 
heavens,  given  us  that  we  may  speak  of 
mysteries  behind  the  veil,  a  prophecy, 
nay,  almost  an  earnest,  of  some  future 
state  just  sensed  by  us  what  time  we 
stretch  forth  the  spiritual  antennjB  of 
our  being  and  touch  the  invisibles. 
And  here  is  the  shrewd  glance  of  the 
mere  clever  expert;  and  next  comes  .a 
young  girl  with  glowing  health  and 
spirits,  whose  violin  is  to  her  as  a  rol¬ 
licking,  happy  companion  before  “the 
sorrow  comes  with  years.”  Yes,  it  is 
a  wonderful  portrait  gallery,  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  what  the  musical  art  does  for 
the  soul,  and,  above  all,  what  woman 
is  to  the  violin  and  what  the  violin  may 
be  to  woman. 

But  truly  a  woman  needs  to  be  as 
well  mated  with  her  violin  as  with  a 
husband.  In  this  matter  let  none 
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choose  for  her:  let  her  choose  for  her¬ 
self,  let  her  see  many  suitors.  If  she 
fancies  that  delicate  Grancino  let  her 
have  it;  does  that  Stainer,  with  its 
sharp,  erisp,  biting  sound,  fascinate 
her,  well  she  w'ill  arrest  and  fascinate 
others  through  it.  That  somewhat 
venerable  Urquhart,  with  its  homely, 
guardian-like  look  of  respeetability  and 
old-world  courtesy  and  fine  finish,  at¬ 
tracts  her;  its  voice  is  full  of  gentle 
and  pathetic  counsel  and  wise  under¬ 
standing;  she  loves  it,  let  her  have  it. 
Do  not  some  girls  marry  their  guardians  ? 
That  bell-like  Stradivari  is  certainly 
for  you,  bright  queen  of  soloists,  red 
rose  of  health  and  pleasure,  with  the 
brilliant  dash,  the  reckless  pathos,  the 
bold  and  confident  initiative  that  takes 
the  room  by  storm  and  compels  en¬ 
thusiasm  !  And  for  you,  soft  and 
tender  little  soul,  with  a  gift  of  tremb¬ 
ling  and  persuasive  sensibility,  sweet 
violet  of  peace  and  subtle  fragrance, 
albeit  at  times  wet  with  the  dewy  tears 
of  pity,  or  “  wild  with  all  regret,”  for 
you  the  sweet  Amati — Amati  the  con¬ 
soler,  Amati  the  lover — answering  your 
thought  and  satisfying  your  need,  and 
as  responsive  to  your  fluttering  moods 
as  an  .(^^olian  harp  to  the  wind.  And 
for  you,  strong,  passionate  artist  soul, 
with  the  vigor  of  a  man,  and  yet  with 
all  the  intensity  and  flashing  many- 
sidedness  of  a  richly  organized  woman, 
for  you,  the  great  Joseph  Guarnerius, 
the  king  and  despot  of  the  concert- 
room,  the  ruler  of  the  orchestra,  the 
soul-companion  and  flaming  minister 
of  the  great  Paganini.  To  each  woman 
her  own.  Let  there  be  no  mesalliance ; 
remember  how  close,  how  prolonged, 
how  incessant,  how  intimate  is  to  be 
your  companionship  with  that  violin, 
what  moods  you  will  have  to  explore 
together,  what  experiences  you  will 
have  to  share,  how  dependent  you  will 
be  upon  one  another  in  this  strange 
"  world,  with  all  its  lights  and  shadows, 
all  the  wealth  and  all  the  woe !  ” 

Y es,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  ill-mated 
with  your  violin ;  no  detail  is  unimport¬ 
ant.  See  that  the  neck  fits  your  hand 
which  will  so  often  clasp  it,  and  has  to 
glide  easily  up  and  down;  that  the 
finger-board  is  nieely  adapted  in  breadth 
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to  the  span  of  your  fingers,  which  will 
have  so  often  to  cover  and  press  it; 
that  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
instrument  are  suitable  to  you,  and  the 
feel  of  it  all  over  is  comfortable — for 
you  are  to  hold  it,  carry  it,  caress  it. 
It  is  to  be  so  close  to  you  just  at  those 
times  when  you  feel  most,  express  most, 
give  most  of  yourself  to  it,  and  through 
it  to  others.  It  is  to  be  the  one  thing 
at  such  moments  literally  nearest  your 
hand  and  your  heart.  When  you  have 
found  an  instrument  to  fit  you  com¬ 
pletely,  you  will  feel,  like  a  true  lover, 
that  you  cannot  live  without  it.  Let 
nothing  stand  between  you  and  it — beg, 
borrow  the  money  and  buy  it;  crimes 
have  alas !  been  committed  before  now 
to  secure  such  congenial  fiddles,  “  ’tis 
true,  ’tis  pity ;  pity  ’tis  ’tis  true !  ”  Violins 
have  been  carried  off  like  stolen  brides, 
stolen  by  their  irresponsible  admirers. 
Their  owners  have  been  stalked,  ca¬ 
joled,  even  cheated,  and  their  deaths 
have  been  watched  for  as  those  watch 
for  and  rejoice  over  the  disappearance 
of  hated  rivals  in  love.  I  knew  a  great 
player,  one  quite  in  the  first  rank,  who 
could  never  be  trusted  with  the  loan  of 
a  violin  to  which  he  had  taken  a  fancy ; 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  disappearing 
suddenly  and  the  violin  along  with  him. 
Thus  even  the  covetousness  and  the 
frailty  of  man  seem  to  lend  a  kind  of 
tragic  lustre  to  the  weird  and  irresis¬ 
tible  fascinations  of  the  violin ! 

It  is  no  part  of  my  programme  to 
chronicle  the  exploits  of  female  violin¬ 
ists,  or  even  to  record  their  names. 
Although  isolated  celebrities,  regarded 
as  eccentricities,  have  appeared  occa¬ 
sionally  on  the  concert  stage  before  the 
present  century,  it  was  not  till  the  Sis¬ 
ters  Millanolo  electrified  Europe  in 
1838-57 — the  one  by  her  irresistible 
pathos,  the  other  by  her  vivacity  and 
breadth  of  tone — that  criticism  was 
silenced  and  prejudice  had  to  hide  its 
diminished  head.  Mile.  Therese  Mil¬ 
lanolo,  the  eldest,  still  lives  in  Paris, 
and  is  widely  known  and  beloved  as 
Madame  Parmentier,  the  widow  of  a 
distinguished  French  officer.  There  is 
but  one  other  name  worthy  to  be  brack¬ 
eted  with  hers;  it  is  that  of  Mile. 
Wilhelmina  Neruda,  afterward  Norman 
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Neruda,  and  now  Lady  Halle.  This 
great  artiste,  the  widow  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  pianist,  Sir  Charles  Halle,  is 
certainly  the  most  accomplished  all¬ 
round  lady  violinist  that  has  ever 
appeared.  If  not  rivalling  the  Mill- 
anolos  in  a  certain  romantic  charm, 
she  probably  has  a  larger  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  and  the  advanced 
schools,  which  in  the  days  of  the  Mil- 
lanolos  were  less  affected  by  the  virtuoso 
than  they  are  now.  Lady  Halle’s 
quartet-playing  is  unrivalled,  no  female 
competitor  having  yet  made  good  her 
claim  to  compete  successfully  with  her; 
while  her  execution  of  bravura  music 
and  star-solos,  when  she  pleases  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  such  lighter  sensations,  is  as 
faultless  as  it  is  effective  and  captivat¬ 
ing.  It  would  be  almost  invidious  to 
mention  the  large  number  of  female 
aspirants  to  the  highest  violin  honors 
now  before  the  public,  but  I  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if,  looking  with  a  pro¬ 
phetic  e3'e  into  the  future,  I  prophesy 
that  the  name  of  Maud  Macarthy,  now 
a  mere  child  (aged  14,  1898),  will 
stand  out  as  the  brightest  violin  genius 
of  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

I  might  be  expected  to  say  a  word 
about  lady  ’cellists  before  I  close  this 
disquisition  on  “  Violins  and  Girls.” 
I  first  saw  a  lady  violoncellist  in  1857; 


she  held  the  instrument,  as  a  man  holds 
it,  between  her  knees,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  ungraceful.  Girls  now  have  a 
strong  supporting-rod  fixed  in  the  in¬ 
strument,  which  lifts  it  from  the 
ground  for  them,  and  with  more  or  less 
grace  the  body  of  the  instrument  is 
held  fiat  against  their  knees  without 
defining  them.  The  ’cello  will  never 
be  so  graceful,  nor  will  it  probably  be 
ever  wielded  by  women  with  such  charm 
as  the  violin.  It  will  always  remain 
in  their  hands  a  little  unwieldy.  But 
now  that  the  bicycle  and  the  racket,  the 
golf-club,  and  even  the  gun,  have  been 
claimed  %  the  sex  as  their  own,  we  can 
hardly  expect  them  to  draw  the  line  at 
the  violoncello — no,  nor  \’et  at  the 
double  bass,  fiute,  or  even  the  drums 
and  trumpet!  The  adoption  of  the 
violin  by  women  has  given  an  enormous 
impulse  to  the  violin  trade;  and  if  it 
has  in  some  cases  aggravated  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  many  middle-class  families 
and  ministered  to  the  vanity  of  many 
silly  and  incompetent  girls,  we  must 
also  remember  that  it  has  provided 
rare  and  gifted  women  with  a  magical 
instrument  for  self-expression  and 
self-revelation,  and  dowered  the  modern 
concert-room  with  an  entirely  new  and 
fascinating  manifestation  of  the  "Eter¬ 
nal  Feminine.” — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 


LI  HLTNG  CHANG’S  FUES. 


Li  Hung  Chang  is  believed  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  world.  This 
belief  certainly  gains  credit  from  a 
glimpse  of  one  portion  of  his  invested 
capital  which  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  in  the  City  of  London. 
Among  other  sources  of  income,  the 
groat  Chinese  satrap  draws  an  annual 
tribute  of  precious  furs  from  one  of  the 
Northern  provinces.  This  is  said  to 
be  the  mountain  and  forest  district  of 
Northwest  Manchuria,  whose  "  natural 
commodities  ”  of  fur-bearing  animals 
are  mentioned  by  the  Emperor  Kien 
Lung  in  the  pious  work  in  which  the 
Imperial  author  describes  the  country 
New  Sebies. — Vol.  LXVIII.,  No.  3. 


still  held  sacred  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors.  Part  of 
the  tribute  of  the  Eussian  Tartar  tribes 
is  also  collected  in  the  form  of  sables, 
and  it  is  known  that  while  the  poor 
Tartars  send  in  the  finest  skins  in  true 
lovalty  to  the  Czar,  dishonest  officials 
substitute  inferior  furs,  and  the  choice 
skins  in  the  Imperial  wardrobe  come 
not  from  tribute,  but  from  purchase. 
They  manage  these  things  better  in 
China.  Li  Hung  Chang  has  immense 
warehouses  in  Pekin  crammed  with 
precious  furs  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
no  middleman  pilfers  the  choice  skins 
on  their  way  to  this  repository.  It 
24 
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has  been  done,  but  Li  Hung  Chang  is  were  covered  with  fur  of  even  length. 


a  watchful  ruler,  and  it  is  rumored  that 
the  punishment  inflicted  was  so  appro- 
priate  and  diverting  that  no  one  has 
ever  meddled  with  Li's  tribute  sables 
since.  There  is  an  immense  demand 
for  rare  furs  in  China.  A  nation  in 
which  neither  men  nor  women  wear 
jewels,  but  which  has  an  exquisite  taste 
for  personal  luxuries,  finds  a  substitute 
for  jewels  in  costume.  An  Indian  or 
Afghan  Prince  will  perhaps  dress  in 
white  cotton,  provided  this  be  set  off 
by  some  priceless  gems  on  his  sword, 
dagger,  and  turban.  A  Chinese  Man¬ 
darin’s  sole  jewels  may  be  a  few  bits  of 
jade  or  carnelian,  but  he  makes  up  for 
this  in  summer  by  the  richness  of  his 
silks,  and  in  winter  by  wearing  robes 
of  furs  so  splendid  that  it  needs  a  cer¬ 
tain  education,  to  appreciate  the  full 
beauty  of  the  costume.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  the  Chinese  furriers 
were  the  best  in  the  world;  and  that 
except  in  the  dyeing  of  sealskins,  their 
treatment  of  the  fur  itself,  especially 
in  improving  its  tint  and  lustre,  was 
unrivalled.  It  was  not,  however,  sus¬ 
pected  that  they  could  improve  on  the 
work  of  Nature.  An  inspection  of 
some  of  Li’s  furs  recently  sent  to  Lon¬ 
don  showed  that  this  was  a  task  not 
beyond  the  art  of  the  ancient  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  Far  East.  There  were  three 
or  four  robes  which  raised  a  certain 
excitement  of  admiration,  even  among 
the  purely  commercial  experts  of  the 
wholesale  fur  trade.  One  of  these 
robes  was  constructed  with  a  special 
object.  The  aim  of  the  Chinese  furrier 
had  been  to  make  a  skin  of  sable  mag¬ 
nified  to  the  size  of  the  skin  of  a  bear. 
In  addition  to  creating  a  gigantic  sable, 
this  genius  also  wished  that  the  animal 
should  have  fur  with  the  hair  all  lying 
parallel;  whereas  in  nearly  every  fur 
except  that  of  the  seal,  when  the  long 
hairs  are  removed  the  grain  and  direc¬ 
tion  follow  the  anatomy  of  the  body, 
and  give  an  unevenness  to  the  whole. 
To  effect  these  objects  the  artist  had 
cut  out  the  “  tit-bits  ”  of  sable  skins, 
and  divided  these  into  tiny  strips  aver¬ 
aging  from  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in 
length.  These  strips  were  all  from 
the  same  part  of  the  sable’s  body,  and 


lustre,  and  thickness.  They  were  then 
sewn  together  with  minute  art,  so  that 
at  the  back  the  skin  looked  like  a 
patchwork  of  tiny  parallelograms  like 
the  squares  on  a  fritillary  flower,  aver¬ 
aging  from  three  to  four  in  the  square 
inch.  In  front  the  fur  was  absolutely 
uniform,  homogeneous,  and  apparently 
without  seam  or  joining — the  kind  of 
giant  sable  skin  which  might  appear  in 
dreams  as  the  ideal  of  a  Russian  bride’s 
trousseau.  But  Li  Hung  Chang’s  fur¬ 
riers  had  produced  something  better 
than  this — a  fur  robe  which  can  justly 
claim  to  be  an  improvement  on  any¬ 
thing  that  Nature  has  given  us  in  the 
rarest  furs  of  beasts.  Sable  was  again 
the  material  used.  In  this  robe  also 
the  skins  were  divided,  and  rejoined 
so  as  to  secure  uniformity  of  tint,  fur, 
and  setting.  But  in  the  robe  so  made 
the  artist  had  inserted  at  intervals  the 
skin  of  the  sable’s  shoulder  and  fore¬ 
paw.  This,  when  cut  out,  laid  flat, 
and  sewn  together,  with  a  little  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  curves,  forms  an  “  ocellus  ” 
like  a  peacock’s  cyQ  in  sable  damask, 
for  the  tint  of  the  robe  was  uniform, 
and  only  the  difference  in  the  lie  and 
texture  of  the  fur  produced  the  orna¬ 
ment.  The  result  was  the  creation  of 
a  sable  skin,  adorned  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  with  an  apparently  natural  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  peacock’s  eyes,  such  as  one 
sees  in  the  tail  of  the  white  peacock, 
indicated  by  the  same  alternations  of 
reflection  and  lights  as  in  damask. 
The  magnificence  of  this  conception 
needs  no  comment. 

Three  other  masterpieces  of  this 
peculiar  art  deserve  mention.  One  is 
a  robe  of  skins  of  the  rod  fox  (not  the 
English  reynard,  but  the  Canadian  red 
fox),  with  fur  various  in  tint,  hut  com¬ 
parable  in  color  to  the  different  shades 
of  red  amber.  In  the  golden  parts 
were  set  “  eyes  ”  of  the  bright  black 
foot  of  this  fox,  with  the  smoother  and 
darker  red  of  the  leg  above  it,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  insertion  of 
“  eyes  ”  in  the  sable  skin,  but  this  time 
with  a  contrast  of  color  as  well  as  of 
tone.  The  second  was  a  robe  of  pieces 
from  the  back  of  the  “  cross  fox,”  so 
joined  that  they  appeared  to  be  taken 
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from  some  much  larger  animal.  These 
were  left  the  natural  color,  a  cold  gray 
and  yellowish  brown,  but  set  in  a  bed 
of  fur  dyed  chocolate  color.  In  the 
third  the  Chinaman  had  succeeded  in 
creating  what  was  apparently  a  new 
animal !  The  robe,  like  all  the  others, 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  of  five 
cubes.  Each  of  these  squares  appeared 
to  be  the  skin  of  a  single  animal,  dark 
puce  color  on  the  outer  edges,  with 
irregular  circles  of  minute  white  dots 
in  the  centre,  increasing  from  an  in¬ 
distinct  graying  brown  on  the  outside 
to  clear  white  in  the  inner  circles. 
This  apparently  natural  ornament 
might  have  deceived  any  one  who  did 
not  know  the  actual  colors  and  limits 
of  all  natural  furs.  On  examining  the 
back  of  this  robe  it  was  seen  to  be  made 
up  of  minute  pieces  sewn  together  in 
concentric  circles,  the  pieces  being  no 
larger  than  those  in  the  tessellated 
pavement  now'  so  commonly  seen  on 
hall  fioors.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  piece  of 
fur  mosaic.  If  China  is  opened  up  to 
European  trade  a  new  reservoir  of  pre¬ 
cious  furs  will  be  tapped  for  New  York, 
Paris,  and  London.  The  latter  is'  now 
the  metropolis  of  the  fur  trade,  and  it 
is  to  London  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  catch  in  North  America,  Alaska, 
Siberia,  and  Australia  is  brought  and 
collected  until  it  is  dispersed  over  every 
country  in  the  world  in  the  sales  of  Sir 
Charles  Lampson  and  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  Hitherto  Pekin  has 
been  the  other  centre  of.  the  trade,  but 
not  a  rival,  because  the  millions  whom 
it  supplied  were  within  what  was  prac¬ 
tically  a  closed  market.  All  that  was 
good  was  absorbed  by  China,  and  only  a 
few  inferior  skins  w'ere  exported, 
though  sea-borne  furs,  especially  those 
of  the  various  red,  w'hite,  and  “  cross  ” 
foxes,  have  alw’ays  been  welcome  car¬ 
goes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  attraction  of  London  will  not  draw 
from  Pekin  at  least  a  share  of  its  im¬ 
mense  stock.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  take  place,  and  that  the  furs  will 
be  exported  in  the  finished  state,  and 
present  to  the  West  a  luxury  almost  as 
new  as  the  original  export  of  Chinese 
silks  or  Chinese  porcelains.  There  is 


almost  as  much  difference  between  the 
finished  furs  from  Pekin,  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  Nature  made  them,  and  the 
“  raw  furs  ”  in  the  Hudson’s  Bay  sales, 
in  the  same  condition  as  they  were 
stripped  from  the  dead  animal,  as  there 
is  between  spun  silk  and  the  same  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  cocoon.  And  while  the 
art  of  the  Pekin  furrier  excels  that  of 
Europe,  there  is  something  in  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Northern  mountains  and 
the  Western  plateaus  of  China  pecu¬ 
liarly  favorable  to  the  perfect  growth  of 
fur  and  feathers.  Just  as  there  are 
half  a  dozen  Chinese  pheasants  which 
vie  in  plumage  with  the  most  gorgeous 
birds  of  the  tropics,  so  even  the  domes¬ 
tic  animals  of  the  colder  provinces 
seem  to  develop  a  special  quality  of 
fur,  wool,  or  hair,  to  which  the  delicate 
processes  of  the  dresses  impart  an 
added  beauty.  Thus  Thibetan  lamb¬ 
skin,  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  Chinese  curriers,  becomes 
a  thing  of  beauty  and  intrinsic  excel¬ 
lence  hardly  exceeded  by  the  rarer 
furs.  The  leather  is  as  soft  as  kid  and 
white  as  milk,  and  the  fleece  attached 
to  it  takes  the  texture  and  gloss  of 
white  floss-silk.  Even  the  chow-dogs 
of  Manchuria  grow  true  fur  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  are  bred  for  the  sake  of  their 
coats;  while  the  skins  of  the  cat  and 
the  squirrel  from  the  same  district  de¬ 
serve  a  place  not  among  the  cheaper, 
but  the  choicer,  grades  of  fur.  Man¬ 
churian  cat-skins  are  as  superior  to 
those  of  the  specially  bred  black  cats 
of  the  Bavarian  Alps  as  that  of  the 
Manchurian  tiger  is  to  the  coat  of  its 
Indian  relative.  The  reverse  is  seen 
in  Japan,  where  the  mountain  districts 
yield  furs  of  the  smallest  size.  The 
skin  of  a  Japanese  mink,  for  example, 
is  about  one-third  the  size  of  the  large 
North  American  animal  of  the  same 
species.  The  railway  and  the  coming 
settlement  of  the  East  Manchurian 
region  will  not  probably  affect  this 
ancient  source  of  supply  to  the  Pekin 
market.  It  is  the  central  plains,  not 
the  forest-covered  Khingan  mountains, 
or  those  between  the  Ussuri  and  the 
Sungari  valleys,  which  will  feel  the 
effect  of  civilization. — Spectator. 
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HUMORS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

BY  ROBERT  M.  SILLARD. 


A  VOLUME  might  be  filled  with  char¬ 
acteristic  anecdotes  of  the  humors  of 
the  theatre.  Perhaps  the  introduction 
of  a  few  morceaux  choisis  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  our  readers. 

The  humor  of  the  Dublin  gallery  has 
long  been  proverbial.  Macready,  in  his 
“  Reminiscences,”  relates  that  on  one 
occasion  when  playing  Otway’s  “Ven¬ 
ice  Preserved,”  Jaffier’s  long  and  rather 
drowsy  lying  speech  was  interrupted  by 
one  of  the  gallery,  in  a  tone  of  great  im¬ 
patience,  calling  out  very  loudly,  “  Ah, 
now,  die  at  once!”  to  which  another 
from  the  other  side  immediately  re¬ 
plied,  “Be  quiet,  you  blackguard;” 
then,  turning  with  a  patronizing  tone 
to  the  lingering  Jaffier,  “Take  your 
time.” 

It  is  related  of  the  same  celebrated 
tragedian  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
victimized  by  one  of  the  Dublin 
“  stock  ”  actors  in  the  historic  Hawkins 
Street  Theatre,  while  playing  “Vir- 
ginius.”  The  “  Numitorius  ”  couldn’t 
remember  his  name.  “You  will  re¬ 
member  it,  sir,”  said  Macready  at  re¬ 
hearsal,  “  by  the  association  of  ideas. 
Think"  of  numbers,  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers.”  The  actor  did  think  of  it  all 
day,  and  at  night  produced,  through 
the  “  association  of  ideas,”  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect:  Numitorius:  “Where  is 
Virginia?  Wherefore  do  you  hold  that 
maiden’s  hand?”  Claudius:  “Who  asks 
the  question?”  Numitorius:  “I,  her 
uncle,  Deuteronomy 

It  was  on  the  same  occasion,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  that  one  of  Manager  Harris’s 
“  walking  gentlemen  ”  as  Icilius  re¬ 
plied  to  the  playful  question  of  Vir- 
ginius,  “  Do  you  wait  for  me  to  lead 
Virginia  in,  or  will  you  do  it?” 
^‘Whichever  you  please,  sir.” 

Like  most  actor-managers,  Macready 
was  pestered  by  would-be  dramatic 
authors.  An  ambitious  young  fellow 
brought  him  a  five-act  tragedy  one 
morning  to  Drury  Lane.  “  My  piece,” 
modestly  explained  the  author,  “is  a 
chef-d'oeuvre.  I  will  answer  for  its  suc¬ 


cess,  for  I  have  consulted  the  sangui¬ 
nary  taste  of  the  public;  my  tragedy 
is  so  tragic  that  all  the  characters  are 
killed  off  at  the  end  of  the  third  act.” 
“With  whom,  then,”  asked  the  man¬ 
ager,  “  do  you  carry  on  the  action  of 
the  last  two  acts  ?”  “  With  the  ghosts 
of  those  who  died  in  the  third  1” 

Actors  and  actresses  have  occasion¬ 
ally  a  good  deal  of  fun  among  them¬ 
selves  on  the  stage,  though  “guying” 
is  strongly  discountenanced  by  good 
managers.  Generally  the  fun  is  im¬ 
promptu,  but  sometimes  a  joke  is  care¬ 
fully  planned  beforehand.  In  a  per¬ 
formance  of  “  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  ” 
the  actor  who  took  the  part  of  Roderick 
Dhu  was  known  to  be  in  pecuniary  dif¬ 
ficulties.  When  Roderick  gave  the  line, 
“I  am  Roderick  Dhu,”  Fitzjames  re¬ 
sponded,  “Yes,  and  your  rent’s  due 
too.”  On  the  production  of  a  piece 
called  the  “  Spy,”  the  early  acts  showed 
that  it  was  going  to  prove  a  failure.  So 
when  at  a  certain  point  a  character  had 
to  rush  on  and  shout,  “  Five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  spy,”  the  author-actor, 
who  was  concealed  behind  a  rock,  arose 
and  cried,  “  It’s  yours — copyright, 
manuscript,  and  parts  I”  That  was  the 
end  of  the  performance.  When  eat¬ 
ing  takes  place  on  the  stage,  the  temp¬ 
tations  to  play  tricks  with  the  food  are 
naturally  great.  In  “  Henry  V.”  the 
leek  which  that  inimitable  braggart. 
Pistol,  has  to  eat  is  usually  made  from 
an  apple.  But  on  one  occasion  at 
Sadler’s  Wells  the  Fluellen  of  the  even¬ 
ing  gave  him  a  real  onion,  and  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  struggle  through  it, 
though  the  tears  coursed  down  his  fat 
cheeks. 

One  evening  as  we  were  leaving  the 
Lyceum,  after  witnessing  Henry  Ir¬ 
ving’s  “  Hamlet,”  we  overheard  a  rustic 
3'oung  lady  and  her  swain  discussing 
the  merits  of  the  tragedy.  “  Oh,  Joe !” 
said  she,  “it  was  perfectly  lovely,  but 
so  sad.  I  think  it  was  an  awful  shame 
to  drown  Ophelia  and  kill  Hamlet. 
They  ought  to  have  been  married.” 
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The  swain  (apparently  from  York¬ 
shire)  heaved  a  sigh,  drew  elose  to  his 
companion,  and  said,  I  ain’t  great  on 
tragedy,  but  that’s  how  I’d  fix  it.” 

A  famous  Irish  actor  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  named  John  Moody,  early  in  life, 
before  he  went  on  the  stage,  had  been 
to  Jamaica,  and  worked  his  passage 
home  as  a  sailor  before  the  mast.  One 
night,  some  time  after  he  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  at  Drury  Lane,  when  he  was 
acting  Stephano  in  the  “  Tempest,”  a 
sailor  in  the  front  row  of  the  pit,  got 
up,  and  standing  upon  the  seat,  hol¬ 
loaed  out,  “What  cheer.  Jack  Moody; 
what  cheer,  messmate?”  This  unex¬ 
pected  address  rather  astonished  the 
audience.  Moody,  however,  stepped 
forward,  and,  recognizing  the  man, 
called  out,  “  Tom  Hullett,  keep  your 
jawking  tacks  aboard;  don’t  disturb 
the  crew  and  passengers.  When  the 
show  is  over  make  sail  for  the  stage 
door,  and  we’ll  finish  the  evening  over 
a  jug  of  punch;  but  till  then,  Tom, 
keep  your  locker  shut.”  Moody,  it  is 
related,  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

William  Bensley,  a  contemporary 
tragedian  of  John  Kemble,  was  a  very 
pompous  actor  of  the  “  old  school  ” 
long  since  extinct,  with  a  sepulchral 
voice,  a  stiff,  stalking  gait,  who  de¬ 
lighted  in  a  full,  flowing  wig.  One 
evening,  in  Dublin,  when  he  came  on 
the  stage  at  the  Crow  Street  Theatre, 
for  his  first  soliloquy  in  “Richard  III.,” 
a  nail  at  the  “wing”  caught  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  his  majestic  wig,  and,  dismount¬ 
ing  his  hat,  suspended  the  former  in 
the  air.  An  Irish  gallery  knows  how 
to  laugh  even  in  a  tragedy.  Bensley 
caught  his  hat,  as  it  fell,  by  a  feather, 
and  replacing  it  on  his  head,  “shorn 
of  its  beams,”  advanced  to  the  front  and 
commenced  his  soliloquy,  amid  a  volley 
of  importunities  to  resume  his  wig: 
“  Mr.  Bensley,  me  darling,  put  on  your 
jasey!  Bad  luck  to  your  politics — 
would  you  allow  a  whiff  to  be  hung?” 
etc.  The  tragedian,  however,  consid¬ 
ering  that  such  an  act  would  have  com¬ 
promised  in  some  measure  his  ducal 
dignity,  continued  his  meditations  in 
despite  of  their  advice. 

More  than  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
an  old  comic  actor  in  the  Irish  capital 


named  Shean — Dan  Shean  he  was 
familiarly  called — for  many  years  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hawkins  Street 
Theatre  Royal.  He  was  always  on  most 
excellent  terms  with  the  “  ffods"  (or 
occupants  of  the  “  niggers’  heaven,”  to 
borrow  an  Americanism),  who,  how¬ 
ever,  sometimes  caused  him  much  em¬ 
barrassment  when  it  fell  to  his  lot  to 
speak  a  few  words  on  the  stage.  “  Speak 
up,  Dan,”  and  “  Bravo,  Dan,”  and 
“  ’Morrow  to  ye,  Dan,”  though  shouted 
in  tones  indicative  of  the  most  friendly 
feeling,  were  cries  not  calculated  to  aid 
poor  Shean  in  the,  to  him,  at  all  times 
intensely  difficult  feat  of  remembering 
the  words  set  down  for  him.  An 
amusing  story  is  told  of  him.  On  one 
occasion  “  Coriolanus  ”  was  being  per¬ 
formed  for  several  nights,  in  which  the 
Roman  soldiers  appeared  carrying  the 
standards  of  the  Republic.  Upon  these 
were  inscribed  the  usual  letters  S.  P. 
Q.  R.,  the  initials  of  the  words,  Sen- 
atus  populusque  Romanus.  The  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  letters  was  a  sore  puzzle 
to  some  of  Manager  Harris’s  “  Roman 
troops,”  and  one  warrior  took  occasion 
to  ask  Dan  Shean  for  an  explanation 
of  the  mysterious  characters.  The 
financial  position  of  the  management 
was,  at  the  time,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
state,  and  the  appearance  of  the  treas¬ 
ury  “  Ghost  ”  on  Saturday  afternoons 
had  become  exceedingly  irregular.  Dan 
looked  with  a  humorous  twinkle  at  his 
interrogator,  and  replied,  “  I’ll  tell  you, 
me  boy,  the  meaning  of  them  letters. 
They  stand  for  ‘Salaries  paid  at  a 
queer  rate/”  Dan’s  translation  got 
abroad,  and  caused  many  a  hearty 
laugh,  checked  by  an  occasional  sigh  at 
its  cruelly  close  application,  and  at  last 
it  was  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  man¬ 
ager,  who,  on  the  first  opportunity,  took 
Shean  to  task,  and  remonstrated  with 
him.  Again,  Dan’s  eyes  twinkled  with 
his  native  humor,  and  feigning  aston¬ 
ishment  at  so  monstrous  a*  charge, 
“  Sure,  sir,”  he  jeplied,  “  I  never  said 
such  a  thing.  I  was  asked  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  letters,  and  I  said  they  stood 
for  '  Salaries  paid  quite  reqular.’  ” 
Another  stock  actor  at  this  historic 
theatre,  who  was  also  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  habitues  of  the  pit  and  gal- 
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lery,  was  an  eccentric  old  humorist 
named  Barry.  During  the  run  of 
Pierce  Egan’s  drama,  “  Tom  and  Jer¬ 
ry,”  Barry’s  originally  white  Russia 
duck  trousers,  which  he  had  continued 
to  wear  night  after  night,  began  to  as¬ 
sume  a  rather  dusky  shade,  indicating 
their  long  separation  from  soap  and 
water.  At  last,  when  these  long-endur¬ 
ing  pants  made  their  appearance  about 
the  twentieth  night  still  encasing  Bar¬ 
ry’s  legs,  one  of  the  “  boys  ”  cried  out 
from  the  gallery,  “  Whist,  Barry !” 
“What  do  you  want?”  said  Barry, 
nothing  moved  by  a  style  of  address  to 
which  he  was  accustomed.  “  Wait  till 
I  whisper  you,”  said  the  voice  from 
above,  while  all  were  silent.  “When 
did  your  ducks  take  the  water  last?” 
The  house  was  uproarious,  and  the  next 
night  Barry’s  “  ducks  ”  were  white  as 
snow. 

There  are  few  old  Dublin  play¬ 
goers  who  have  not  heard  of  Luke 
Plunkett,  a  well-known  amateur  actor 
there  during  Alfred  Bunn’s  manage¬ 
ment.  He  invariably  chose  “  Richard 
III.”  for  the  display  of  his  powers, 
which  tended  toward  burlesque  rather 
than  tragedy.  His  dying  scene  in 
Richard  so  amused  the  audience  that 
they  usually  insisted  on  a  repetition, 
with  which  Plunkett,  in  perfect  good 
faith,  forthwith  favored  them.  In  the 
“  History  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dub¬ 
lin,”  it  is  recorded  that  on  June  23d, 
1828,  this  “  actor  ”  was  announced  to 
appear  in  the  arduous  part  of  Cori- 
olanus.  His  powers  (sic)  failed,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  first  scene,  and  advancing 
to  the  footlights  he  gravely  informed 
the  audience  that  he  found  himself  un¬ 
able  to  proceed.  This  announcement 
was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
cheers,  and  hisses,  above  which  was 
heard  a  loud  call  for  a  song,  and  the 
“  Noble  Roman  ”  at  once  burst  forth 
into  “  Scots  wha  hae,”  which  he  sang 
with  tremendous  force  and  great  power 
of  lung. 

The  mention  of  the  celebrated  man¬ 
ager,  Alfred  Bunn — “  poet  Bunn,”  as 
“  Punch  ”  christened  him — reminds  us 
of  the  anecdote  told  of  his  wife,  a  cel¬ 
ebrated  “  heavy  ”  actress  in  her  day. 
James  Warde,  the  tragedian,  was  act¬ 


ing  in  some  now  forgotten  piece  with 
Mrs.  Bunn,  an  abnormally  ponderous 
lady,  whom  he  was  supposed  to  carry 
off  half-fainting  on  his  back.  But  his 
arms  proved  too  short  to  embrace  the 
well-developed  heroine,  and  one  of  the 
gods,  taking  pity  on  the  superhuman 
efforts  of  his  favorite  actor,  shouted 
out,  “  Make  two  journeys  of  it !”  which, 
of  course,  brought  the  curtain  down 
and  saved  him  the  trouble. 

Frank  Seymour,  the  eccentric  Cork 
manager,  whom  the  late  Barry  Sulli¬ 
van  dubbed  Frank  Schemer,  combined 
the  duties  of  actor  and  manager,  as 
well  as  many  other  multifarious  occu¬ 
pations.  It  was  his  general  practice, 
when  he  first  opened  his  theatre  in 
Cork,  to  take  the  money  at  the  pit  door, 
another  actor  officiating  at  the  boxes. 
One  evening,  while  Seymour  was  com¬ 
mitting  a  dramatic  homicide  on 
“  Richard  III.,”  the  half-price  people 
were  coming  in.  Seymour  was  never 
in  the  sublimest  of  his  histrionic  illu¬ 
sions  altogether  so  enveloped  in  Shakes¬ 
peare  that  he  forgot  himself.  His  vig¬ 
ilant  eye  was  cocked  on  the  pit  en¬ 
trance,  to  see  that  his  substitute  ful¬ 
filled  his  duties,  or  that  any  unprin¬ 
cipled  townsfolk  did  not  confound  their 
individuality  and  pass  in  in  a  group. 
He  had  concluded  the  soliloquy  in  the 
tent  scene,  and  rousing  at  the 
words  of  Catesby,  repeated  the  line, 
“  Shadows,  avaunt !  you  threaten  hero 
in  vain,”  when  he  suddenly  espied  a 
man  stealing  into  the  pit  unobserved. 
The  interest  of  King  Richard’s  situa¬ 
tion  was  instantly  forgotten  in  his  own, 
and  pointing  at  the  offender,  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  That  man  in  the  gray  coat 
came  in  without  paying !”  He  then 
subjoined,  with  a  burst  of  truly  ra¬ 
tional  triumph,  “  Richard  is  himself 
again.” 

This  Seymour  was  locally  known  as 
“  Chouse/’  because  on  one  occasion 
when  playing  Othello  at  the  Limerick 
Theatre  he,  in  the  well-known  passage : 
“  Excellent  wretch !  Perdition  catch 
my  soul,  but  I  do  love  thee  \  and  when  I 
love  thee  not.  Chaos  is  come  again,” 
pronounced  the  word  “  chaos  as  if 
written  “  Chouse.”  Ever  after,  when¬ 
ever  he  was  announced  to  play,  the  say- 
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ing  among  playgoers  was,  “  Chouse  is 
come  again.”  Seymour  hated  the  nick¬ 
name,  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that 
one  night  when  he  was  playing  Othello, 
in  the  “  dying  scene,”  a  voice  from  the 
house  roared  out,  “  That’s  d — n  good, 
Chouse.”  Then  the  audience  witnessed 
a  singular  spectacle.  Othello  sat  bolt 
upright,  shook  his  fist  in  the  direction 
of  the  disturber,  and  in  a  voice  of  rage 
invited  him,  if  he  were  a  man,  to  come 
down  and  have  his  head  “  punched.” 
There  being  no  answer  to  this  chal¬ 
lenge,  the  hapless  “  Moor  ”  solemnly 
turned  over  and  proceeded  to  “  die,”  to 
an  obbligato  of  titters  from  the  entire 
house. 

Theatricals  have  never  been  much 
encouraged  in  Cork,  and  only  on  the 
occasion  of  the  engagement  of  some 
celebrated  tragedian,  like  Barry  Sulli¬ 
van,  or  Gustavus  Brooke,  or  a  singer 
like  Titiens  or  Reeves,  has  a  theatre  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lee  been  a  good  pay¬ 
ing  concern.  In  1825  Edmund  Kean, 
then  in  the  noonday  of  his  fame,  was 
engaged  for  nine  nights  at  the  old 
theatre  in  George’s  Street,  during 
which  period  he  represented  his  best 
characters  to  almost  empty  benches. 
On  the  night  of  his  “  benefit,”  however, 
owing  to  individual  exertion,  a  nu¬ 
merous  audience  assembled.  One  of 
the  pieces  played  was  “  Sylvester  Dag- 
gerwood,”  and  in  it  he  made  several 
oblique  allusions  to  the  neglect  he  had 
experienced ;  but  “  one  hit  ”  was  most 
“  palpable.”  When  the  servant  in  that 
play  announced  his  master’s  exit,  and 
Fustian  complained  of  having  in  vain 
waited  two  hours  for  an  audience  with 
him,  Kean  replied,  with  peculiar  em¬ 
phasis,  “  Oh  Lord !  you  have  no  cause 
of  complaint.  I  have  been  nine  nights 
waiting  here  for  an  audience,  and  have 
seen  nobody.” 

Macready  was  also  on  several  occa¬ 
sions  greeted  by  a  “  beggarly  array  of 
empty  benches,”  as  witness  this  extract 
from  his  “  Diary  ” : 

Went  to  theatre  (at  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire), 
dressed  in  the  magistrates’  room,  "  quite  con¬ 
venient  ”  When  ready  to  go  on  the  stage 
Mr.  Robertson  appeared  with  a  face  full  of 
dismay  :  he  began  to  apologize,  and  I  guessed 
the  remainder.  “  Bad  house  ?”  “  Bad.  sir, 
there’s  no  one  I”  “  What  1  nobody  at  all  ?” 


“  Not  a  soul,  sir,  except  the  warden’s  party 
in  the  boxes.”  ‘‘What  the  d — 1!  not  one 
person  in  the  pit  or  gallery  ?”  ‘‘  Oh,  yes, 

sir,  there  are  one  or  two.”  ‘‘  Are  there  five  f” 
‘‘  Oh,  yes,  five.”  ‘‘  Then  go  on,  w«  have  no 
right  to  give  ourselves  airs.  If  the  people  do 
not  wish  to  come  and  see  us,  go  on  at  once." 

Robert  Keeley,  the  famous  London 
comedian,  once  went  on  a  “  starring  ” 
tour.  He  opend  at  the  Chelmsford 
Theatre;  the  first  night  he  acted  to  a 
select  few,  the  second  night  the  num¬ 
bers  were  scantier  than  before,  and  on 
the  third  and  last  night  the  auditors 
were  few  and  far  between.  The  last 
piece  was  “The  Hundred-Pound  Note,” 
in  which  Keeley  played  the  conun¬ 
drum-making  Billy  Black.  In  the  last 
scene  he  advanced  to  the  footlights  and 
said :  “  I’ve  one  more.  Why  is  the 

Chelmsford  Theatre  like  a  half-moon? 
D’ye  give  it  up?  Because  it’s  never 
full!” 

There  is  scarcely  a  member  of  the 
theatrical  profession  who  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  other,  had  occasion  to 
laugh  at  some  outrageously  absurd 
press  criticism  upon  his  or  her  per¬ 
formance.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the 
critic  who  gave  the  plot  of  “  Hamlet,” 
and  contented  himself  with  saying  that 
the  star  “  appeared  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  author  with  tolerable 
accuracy”  ?  or  of  the  “  musical  cor¬ 
respondent  ”  of  a  well-known  journal 
in  Leeds,  who,  in  his  notice  of  a  per¬ 
formance  of  “  Maritana,”  devoted  a 
column  explanatory  of  the  plot,  and 
startled  his  readers  with  the  intelli¬ 
gence  that  Don  Caesar  was  condemned 
to  death  for  having  returned  to  Madrid 
before  settling  with  his  creditors;  and 
that  his  friend  thereupon  took  leave  of 
him  in  the  song,  “  Farewell,  my  gallant 
Captain ;  I  told  you  how  ’twould  be  ”  ? 
Still  more  laughable  was  the  blunder  of 
a  leading  Dublin  paper,  which,  on  the 
morning  following  the  production  of 
the  “  Bohemian  Girl  ”  by  the  Carl  Rosa 
Opera  Company  a  few  years  ago,  amazed 
its  readers  by  giving  as  the  cast  on  the 
preceding  evening  the  names  of  the 
singers  who  appeared  in  its  first  pro¬ 
duction  in  1844,  and  then  gravely  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  criticize  their  performance. 

Could  the  dramatic  critics  on  the 
Dublin  press  of  the  present  day  hand 
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their  editors  “cop}'”  equal  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “  notice  ”  of  the  first  appearance 
in  the  Irish  metropolis  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons,  which  appeared  in  the  Dublin 
Journal  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago?  The  italics  are  our  own.  “Yes¬ 
terday,  Mrs.  Siddons,  about  M'hom  all 
the  world  has  been  talking,  exposed  her 
beautiful,  adamantine,  soft,  and  lovely 
person  for  the  first  time  in  the  Theatre 
Koval,  Smock  Alley,  in  the  bewitching, 
melting,  and  all-tearful  character  of 
Isabella.  From  the  repeated  panegyrics 
in  the  London  papers  we  were  taught 
to  expect  the  sight  of  a  heavenly  angel, 
but  how  were  we  supernaturally  sur¬ 
prised  into  the  most  awful  joy  in  be¬ 
holding  an  earthly  goddess.  The  house 
was  crowded  with  hundreds  more  than 
it  could  hold,  with  thousands  of  admir¬ 
ing  spectators  who  went  away  without 
a  sight.  This  extraordinary  phenom¬ 
enon  of  tragic  excellence,  this  star  of 
Melpomene,  this  comet  of  the  stage, 
this  sun  of  the  firmament  of  the  muses, 
this  moon  of  blank  verse,  this  queen 
and  princess  of  tears,  exceeded  expecta¬ 
tions,  went  beyond  belief,  and  soared 
above  all  powers  of  description.  She 
was  nature  itself;  she  is  the  most  ex¬ 
quisite  work  of  art  ;  in  short,  she  was 
the  bouquet  of  Parnassus.  Several  per¬ 
sons  fainted  before  the  curtain  went 
up;  but  when  she  came  to  the  scene  of 
parting  with  her  wedding-ring,  oh, 
what  a  sight  was  there !  The  very  or¬ 
chestra,  ‘  albeit  unused  to  the  melting 
mood,’  wept  like  hungry  children. 
*  *  *  Nature  sure,  in  one  of  her  beau¬ 
tiful  moments,  in  one  of  her  humane 
leisure  hours,  in  one  of  her  smiling 
days,  in  one  of  her  weeping  months, 
made  this  acme  of  perfection  Oh,  hap¬ 
py  Hibernia !  blessed  isle,  what  bright 
excellence  of  excellences  stand  on  the 
turf  of  thy  fruitful  earth !  From  Cork, 
from  Killarney,  from  Galway;  from 
east  and  from  west,  from  north  and 
south,  shall  thousands  come  to  Smock 
Alley  to  see  this  woman!  True  it  is, 
Mr.  Garrick  once  refused  to  engage 
thee.  True  it  is  the  London  audience 
once  did  not  like  thee;  but  what  of 
that!  Rise,  thou  bright  goddess,  and 
soar  to  immortal  regions,  for  ‘  envy  will 
merit  as  its  shade  pursue.’  ” 


There  is  still  living  an  operatic  artist 
possessed  of  a  sweet  but  somewhat 
slender  tenor  voice,  who  was  once 
dreadfully  disconcerted  by  the  candid 
criticism  of  gallery  boys  in  that 
celebrated  arena  of  Olympian  wit,  the 
Dublin  gallery.  The  tenor  was  dwell¬ 
ing  with  pardonable  pride  upon  his 
delicious  “  top  note,”  to  hear  whieh  the 
strictest  silence  on  the  part  of  the  audi¬ 
ence  was  necessary,  when  a  loudly 
whispered  query  of  “Jimmy,  what’s 
that  ?”  from  the  left-hand  corner  of  the 
gallery  was  promptly  answered  from 
the  right-hand  corner  of  ditto,  in  the 
suggestive  words,  “Sure,  it’s  the 
gas!”  It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  noted 
at  the  time,  that  that  tenor  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  on  to  safe  footing 
again,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
singing  of  an  overcharged  gas-burner 
annoyed  him  for  some  time  afterward. 
More  merciful  in  his  exaction  was  the 
urchin  who  contrived  to  pay  a  graceful 
compliment  to  Mile.  Christine  Nilsson. 
The  winning  smile  of  the  Swedish 
prinia  donna  is  as  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  music  as  her  faultless  voice;  and  on 
the  occasion  of  a  concert  at  which  she 
sang  some  years  ago,  the  encores  were 
both  numerous  and  hearty.  At  length 
came  the  famous  spinning  quartet 
from  “  Marta,”  which  of  course  com¬ 
manded  a  iinanimous  recall,  Init  just 
as  the  party  were  leaving  the  stage  one 
of  the  gentlemen  accidentally  trod 
upon  the  prim  a  donna’s  dress.  Now, 
no  lady  can  effectually  erase  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  all  trace  of  the  annoyance  which 
such  an  event  causes,  and  Mile.  Nilsson 
returned  to  the  stage  and  acknowledged 
the  applause  with  her  features  less  radi¬ 
ant  than  they  had  been  a  few  moments 
before.  Here  was  a  disappointment  for 
the  audience,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
beaming  smiles  of  the  fair  cantatrice 
almost  as  much  as  they  had  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  voice  and  the  brilliance  of 
her  execution ;  but  the  “  boy  up  in  the 
gallery  ”  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  In 
the  earnestness  of  his  soul  he  cried  out, 
“Smile,  please!”  and  the  lady,  forget¬ 
ting  her  temporary  annoyance,  cast 
upon  that  happy  boy,  and  then  upon  the 
house  generally,  one  of  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  acknowledgments  ever  witnessed. 
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Some  of  our  musical  readers  may 
not  have  a  copy  of  the  American  dic¬ 
tionary,  which  defines  a  “  shout  ”  to  be 
an  “  unpleasant  noise  produced  by  over¬ 
straining  the  throat,  for  which  great 
singers  are  paid  well  and  small  children 
are  punished;”  but  few  of  them  have 
not  heard  some  time  or  other  a  lovely 
prima  donna  in  romantic  opera  ad¬ 
dress  the  “  stranger,”  who  is  always  a 
tenor,  in  lavender  tights,  gold  and  drab 
jacket,  and  Charles  II.  hat,  as  follows: 

Speak,  who  art  thou  ? 

Wanderer  in  these  rustic  haunts. 

To  which  the  gallant  tenor  replies : 

Listen,  lady,  I  will  tell  thee  ; 

and  then,  turning  from  her,  rushes  for¬ 
ward,  and  tossing  his  head  up  on  one 
side,  shouts  to  a  man  in  the  second  gal¬ 
lery— 

I’ve  been  a  rover  over  the  ses. 

Far  I’ve  wandered  wild  and  free  ! 

and  then,  glancing  down,  he  singles  out 
and  tells  three  ladies  and  two  children 
in  the  stalls  that  he  has  also  been  “  .1 
ro-o-o-o-ver  o’erthesee  —  o’erthesee !  — 
the  see-e-ee!”  and  for  fear  it  may  not 
be  known  he  shouts  to  a  couple  of  boys 
who  are  jammed  into  the  front  row  of 
the  gallery  that  he  has  wandered  “  wild 
and  free — wildan — free — e-e-e-e,”  with 
that  long-sustained  high  tenor  note,  till 
one  wonders  if  he  is  “  bosun  ”  or  first 
mate  amid  the  applause  which  follows, 
and  however  he  “  roves  ”  at  sea  in  that 
gilt  jacket  and  those  silk  tights. 

Quaint  stories  are  told  of  the  crit¬ 
icisms  of  some  of  the  visitors  to  “I’En- 
fant  Prodigue,”  the  musical  play  with¬ 
out  words,  produced  in  London  a  few 
years  ago.  A  worthy  gentleman  and 
his  wife  came  up  from  the  country, 
and,  hearing  and  reading  such  very  fa¬ 
vorable  accounts  of  the  performance, 
sent  to  one  of  the  West  End  booking- 
offices  for  seats.  No  stalls  were  pro¬ 
curable,  and  they  had  to  put  up  with 
places  at  the  back  of  the  dress  circle. 
They  were  much  disappointed,  and 
freely  expressed  that  sentiment  when 
they  got  back  to  their  hotel  and  were 
asked  how  they  liked  the  play.  “  I  con¬ 
sider  that  we  wasted  our  money,”  said 
the  lady,  with  some  asperity.  “  It  is 


the  worst  theatre  for  hearing  I  was 
ever  in.  I  assure  you  throughout  the 
whole  evening  we  did  not  hear  a  single 
word.”  Another  anecdote  is  of  a  well- 
meaning  materfamilias,  who,  having 
ascertained  that  the  piece  conveyed  an 
excellent  moral,  took  a  party  of  girls 
there  in  order  that  they  might  improve 
their  French  accent.  It  must  have  been 
a  relation  of  this  dear  old  soul  whom 
we  overheard  one  evening  in  a  tramcar 
telling  a  “  sweet  sixteen  ” — evidently  a 
country  cousin — that  she  was  just  re¬ 
turning  from  a  concert  of  secret  and 
secular  music,  where  she  heard  selec¬ 
tions  from  Handel’s  oratorio,  the 
“  Cremation,”  and  a  sweetly  lovely  song 
called  “  The  Blue  Insatiable  Moun¬ 
tains.” 

It  w'as,  until  quite  recently,  the  cus¬ 
tom  in  Scotch  theatres  to  announce  the 
play  of  the  succeeding  evening  after 
the  night’s  performance.  One  Satur¬ 
day  night,  at  Paisley,  the  manager 
stepped  before  the  curtain  and  called 

out :  “  To-morrow  night - ”  “  The 

morrow’s  Sabbath,”  shouted  an  urchin 
from  the  gallery.  “  I  know  it,”  said 
the  ready-witted  manager;  “to-mor¬ 
row  night  a  sermon  will  be  preached 
in  Ward  Chapel,  when  a  collection  will 
be  taken  up  for  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews.  On  Monday  night  will  be  per¬ 
formed  here,  with  new  scenery.  Shy  lock 
the  Jew,  whom  Shakespeare  drew. 
Prices  as  usual. 

Sometimes  the  criticism  of  the  house 
takes  the  form  of  audible  remarks  ad¬ 
dressed  by  one  member  of  the  audience 
to  another.  Cole,  in  his  “Life  of 
Charles  Kean,”  relates  that  on  the  firs't 
night  of  a  new  play  by  Sheridan 
Knowles,  at  the  Waterford  Theatre,  a 
heavy  explanatory  scene  was  “  dragging 
its  slow  length  along,”  between  two  still 
heavier  actors,  who  had  no  effects  to 
produce,  and  were  unable  to  elicit  them 
if  they  had.  The  audience  were  evi¬ 
dently  tired,  though  patient  from  re¬ 
spect  to  their  countryman,  the  author, 
and  now  and  then  relieved  themselves 
by  an  expressive  yawn.  There  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  momentary  pause,  when 
a  voice  from  the  audience  called  out, 
in  correct  parliamentary  cadence,  “  I 
move  that  this  debate  be  adjourned  to 
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this  day  six  months.”  This  sally  woke 
up  the  house,  and  prepared  them  to  en¬ 
joy  the  more  telling  scenes  which  were 
about  to  follow. 

Every  public  has  its  own  particular 
mode  of  expressing  satisfaction  or  dis¬ 
gust,  the  usual  symbols  being  applause 
or  hissing,  and  sometimes  general 
somnolency.  The  latter  is  the  most 
fatal.  “  You  see  they  don’t  hiss,”  said 
a  disciple  of  Voltaire  to  the  great  mas¬ 
ter,  who  had  accompanied  his  pupil  to 
witness  the  expected  condemnation  of 
his  first  tragedy,  which  the  cynical  wit 
had  confidently  predicted.  “  You  are 
mistaken  for  once,  there  is  not  a  single 
hiss.”  “  Not  at  present,”  replied  Vol¬ 
taire,  “  for  they  are  all  asleep.” 

It  is  amazing  what  the  public  will 
sometimes  endure  without  anger,  from 
favorite  performers,  when  they  are 
either  taken  by  surprise  or  the  good- 
humored  vein  predominates.  George 
Frederick  Cooke  once  told  a  Liverpool 
audience  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to 
humanity,  and  that  every  stone  in  their 
city  was  cemented  by  human  blood — a 
figurative  mode  of  conveying  to  them 
that  their  commercial  prosperity  sprang 
from  their  encouraging  the  slave  trade. 
And  this  because  they  hissed  him  for 
appearing  on  the  stage  in  an  almost 
helpless  condition. 

That  most  choleric  of  tragedians, 
Edwin  Forrest,  who,  on  account  of  his 
unpardonable  conduct  toward  Mac- 
ready,  could  never  make  friends  with 
'  an  English  audience,  once  declared  that 
“  if  he  owned  England  and  hell,  he’d 
rent  England  and  live  in  hell.”  But 
the  climax  of  public  endurance  oc¬ 
curred  on  one  occasion  with  Edmund 
Kean  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  on  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames.  He  had 
been  tempted  into  an  engagement  there 
by  the  offer  of  exceptional  terms.  He 
opened  in  “  Kichard  III.”  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  house,  and,  we  are  told,  all  passed 
off  with  great  effect.  On  the  second 
night  he  appeared  as  Othello,  on  which 
occasion  lago  was  personated  by  an 
actor  named  Cobham,  a  prodigious  Vic¬ 
toria  favorite.  The  house  was  crowded 
as  before,  but  very  noisy  and  inat¬ 
tentive.  The  best  scenes  were  marred 
by  many  unclassical  expletives  and  in¬ 


terruptions,  such  as  a  Surrey  side  audi¬ 
ence  could  dispense  in  those  days  with 
more  freedom  than  politeness,  and  by 
incessant  yells  from  the  gallery  of 
“  Bravo,  Cobham !”  whenever  Kean 
elicited  his  most  brilliant  points.  The 
great  tragedian  felt  disconcerted,  and 
by  the  time  the  curtain  fell  he  over¬ 
flowed  with  indignation,  a  little  height¬ 
ened  by  copious  libations  of  brandy  and 
water.  He  was  then  loudly  called  for, 
and  after  considerable  delay  came  for¬ 
ward,  enveloped  in  his  cloak,  his  face 
still  smirched  from  the  complexion  of 
the  Moor,  and  his  eyes  emitting  flashes 
as  bright  and  deadly  as  forked  light¬ 
ning.  He  then  planted  himself  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  near  the  footlights, 
and  demanded  with  laconic  abruptness,- 
“  What  do  you  want  ?”  There  was  a 
moment’s  interval  of  surprise,  when 
“  You,  you !”  was  reiterated  from  many 
voices.  “  Well,  then,  I  am  here.” 
Another  short  pause,  and  he  proceeded : 
“  I  have  acted  in  every  theatre  in  the 
kingdom,  I  have  acted  in  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  theatres  in  America ;  but  in 
my  life  I  never  acted  to  such  a  set 
of  ignorant,  unmitigated  brutes  as  I 
see  now  before  me.”  So  saying,  he 
folded  his  cloak  majestically,  and 
stalked  off  with  the  dignity  of  an  of¬ 
fended  lion.  An  awful  silence  ensued 
for  a  moment,  like  the  gathering  storm 
before  the  tempest,  when  suddenly  a 
thought  of  retaliation  suggested  itself, 
and  pent-up  vengeance  burst  out  in  one 
simultaneous  shout  of  “  Cobham !  Cob¬ 
ham!”  Cobham  rushed  forth  at  once, 
bowed  reverentially,  placed  his  hand  on 
his  heart  again  and  again,  and  pan¬ 
tomimed  emotion  and  gratitude  after 
the  prescribed  rules.  When  the  thun¬ 
ders  of  applause  subsided,  he  delivered 
himself  as  follows :  “  Ladies  and 

gentlemen  [sic],  this  is  unquestionably 
the  proudest  moment  of  my  life.  I  can¬ 
not  give  utterance  to  my  feelings;  but 
to  the  latest  hour  of  my  existence  I 
shall  cherish  the  remembrance  of  the 
honor  conferred  upon  me  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished,  liberal,  and  en¬ 
lightened  audiences  I  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  addressing.” 

Edwin  Forrest  was  celebrated  for 
short  speeches.  On  one  occasion  when 
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called  out  to  speechify,  he  said,  “  Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  worn  and  tired, 
tired  and  worn,  good-night.”  This 
American  tragedian  was,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  know,  a  great  favorite  wdth 
the  frequenters  of  the  old  Bowery 
Theatre  in  New  York,  which  famous 
Thespian  temple  brings  to  mind  an 
amusing  incident  which  once  occurred 
there.  In  one  of  the  private  boxes,  on 
a  certain  memorable  night  shortly  after 
Forrest’s  death,  sat  a  rather  respectable 
middle-aged  man  with  a  bald  head,  who 

viewed  the  acting  of  Mr.  -  as  the 

Gladiator  with  seeming  eontempt,  and 
who  began  to  hiss  so  vigorously  that 
one  of  the  pittites  exclaimed,  “  Shut 
up,  old  lard-head,  or  j'ou’ll  bust  yer- 
self !  ”  This  remark  seemed  to  encour¬ 
age  Mr. - ,  who  addressed  the  audi¬ 

ence,  saying,  “  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
there  are  some  unseemly  ruffians  pres¬ 
ent  who  are  here  to  create  a  disturbance, 

and  not  to  witness  the  acting  - ” 

“What!”  screamed  the  old  man,  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  leaning  out  of  the  stage-box, 
“acting  did  you  say? — where? — where? 
You  don’t  call  yourself  an  actor;  lying 
on  the  floor  grimacing  ain’t  acting; 
perhaps  3^11  think  you  are  acting  now, 
standing  there  lecturing  the  audience 
for  condemning  the  most  atrocious 
attempt  at  acting  I  ever  saw !  ”  Mr. 

- could  stand  this  no  longer;  with 

a  quick  movement  he  caught  the  old 
man,  who  in  appearance  resembled  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  pulled  him  head  fore¬ 
most  on  to  the  stage.  The  old  man,  to 
save  himself,  caught  his  assailant  by 
the  leg,  and  tripped  him  up.  The 
combatants  struggled  to  their  feet,  and 
struck  out  right  and  left,  while  the 
aiidience  cried,  “  Fight  fair.  Two  to 
one  on  Baldy.”  The  old  man  suddenly 
lowered  his  head,  and  butted  like  a  ram 
at  the  stomach  of  Mr. - ,  who,  gasp¬ 

ing  for  breath,  threw  his  arms  into  the 
air  and  executed  a  fine  back-fall  into 
the  orchestra,  descending  on  the  drum, 
and  rebounding  like  a  ball  across  the 
pit  partition,  took  to  his  feet  and  ran 
out  of  the  house  followed  by  an  uproar¬ 
ious  crowd. 

The  famous  American  actress,  Char¬ 
lotte  Cushman,  gives  some  anecdotes 
about  Irish  audiences  in  her  “Life  and 


Memories,”  one  of  which  will  bear 
repetition.  One  night  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Dublin,  during  her  engagement 
in  January,  1849  (when  she  played 
Bianca  in  “  Fazio,”  Meg  Merrilies, 
Romeo,  and  Claude  Melnotte),  a  sud¬ 
den  disturbance  occurred  among  the 
“gods,”  and  could  not  be  easily  quieted. 
Of  course  the  pit  took  the  matter  in 
hand ;  much  wit  was  bandied  about,  up 
and  down,  and,  as  in  old  pagan  times, 
a  victim  was  demanded.  “  Throw  him 
over !  throw  him  over !  ”  resounded 
from  all  sides.  Suddenly,  in  a  lull  of 
the  confusion,  a  delicate  female  voice 
was  heard  exclaiming,  in  dulcet  tones, 
“  Oh,  no,  don’t  throw  him  over ;  kill 
him  where  he  is!"  This  brings  to 
mind  an  anecdote  related  of  George 
Colman  the  Elder  during  his  manage¬ 
ment  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  A 
visitor  to  the  gallery,  in  his  great 
eagerness  to  obtain  a  front  seat,  fell 
over  the  rail  into  the  pit.  The  poor 
fellow  broke  his  leg,  and  was  conveyed 
to  a  neighboring  surgeon’s,  when  the 
broken  limb  was  set.  Colman  humanely 
supported  him  during  his  illness,  and, 
when  recovered,  sent  him  a  small  pres¬ 
ent.  The  man  waited  on  the  manager 
to  express  his  gratitude.  Colman  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  great  good-nature,  and 
presented  him  with  a  free  ticket  for  life 
to  the  pit,  saying,  “  I  give  you  this  on 
condition  that  you  promise  never  to 
enter  the  pit  again  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  did  the  last  time.” 

Stephen  Kemble  had  none  of  the 
stateliness  of  his  more  famous  brother 
John;  on  the  contrar}',  he  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  certain  pleasant  eccen¬ 
tricity.  Or,  to  quote  the  words  of 
Edmund  Kean,  “  Stephen  Kemble  has 
a  soul  under  that  load  of  fat,  which  soul 
will  ooze  out ;  but  John’s  is  barred  up  by 
his  ribs,  a  prisoner  to  his  prudence.” 
One  night  w'hen  pla3dng  Sh\'lock,  he 
w^as  put  oxit  by  the  constant  interrup¬ 
tions  of  a  drunken  man  in  the  gallery. 
He  silenced  him  at  last  by  a  ready 
interpolation.  “Until  thou  canst  rail 
the  seal  off  this  bond,  thou,  and  that 
noisy  fellow  up  there,  but  offend’st  thv 
lungs.”  This  funny  rebuke  so  pleased 
the  neighbors  of  the  noisy  individual 
that  they  contrived  to  keep  him  quiet 
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for  the  rest  of  the  night.  The  same 
actor  on  another  occasion  tried  an  in¬ 
genious  method  of  dealing  with  a 
refractory  audience.  On  April  12th, 
1819,  the  tragedy  “  The  Italians,”  by 
Charles  Bucke — a  piece  doomed  to 
oblivion  on  the  first  night — was  placed 
upon  the  boards  of  Covent  Garden  for 
the  second  and  last  time.  The  galler¬ 
ies  were  all  but  deserted,  the  boxes  and 
dress-circle  in  as  sorry  a  condition,  and 
the  pit  about  half  full  of  people,  who 
appeared  to  have  come  to  enjoy  an 
anticipated  “  row.”  The  management, 
dispirited  by  the  inauspicious  aspect  of 
affairs,  brought  the  play  to  an  abrupt 
termination  with  the  third  act.  The 
occupants  of  the  pit,  however,  declined 
to  stir:  they  contended  that,  having 
paid  their  money,  they  should  see  the 
play  throughout.  Thereupon  Kemble 
(who  was  the  stage-manager)  released 
the  fire-hose  from  its  privacy,  carried  it 
,up  into  the  gallery,  and  deluged  the 
refractory  pittites  with  copious  streams 
of  water.  Another  moment,  and  a 
number  of  umbrellas  were  put  up  by 
way  of  protection,  and  the  picture 
presented  by  the  rushing  water,  the 
flapping  umbrellas,  and  the  noisy  cries 
and  gesticulations  of  the  audience  was 
most  comical.  ‘‘More  reasonable  coun¬ 
sels  ”  eventually  prevailed,  and  the 
solitary  and  dripping  few  turned  their 
backs  to  the  stage. 

Players  and  singers  often  get  queer 
interruptions  from  the  house.  One 
night  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  was  playing 
Mrs.  Beverley  in  “The  Gamester”  at 
Edinburgh,  and  had  by  her  powers 
hushed  the  house  into  the  deepest  pos¬ 
sible  stillness,  when  a  little  Jew,  in  the 
pit,  starting  up,  cried  out  fiercely,  “My 
Got !  who  was  dat  shpit  in  my  eye  ?  ” 
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Henry  Russell,  the  composer  of  some  of 
the  most  stirring  melodies  in  English 
music,  singing  once  on  behalf  of  a 
charity  in  the  Korth  of  England,  struck 
up  the  chorus  of  his  popular  song, 
“  There’s  a  good  time  coming,  boys,” 
whereupon  a  thin,  hungry-looking  man 
suddenly  rising  called  out,  “  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell,  can  yer  fix  the  toime  ?  ”  Contre¬ 
temps  of  this  kind  belong  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  most  performers ;  but  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  a  more  amus¬ 
ing  interruption  from  the  gallery  than 
the  following,  with  which  we  must  close 
this  budget  of  anecdotes.  Kot  many 
years  ago,  at  the  Queen’s  Theatre,  Dub¬ 
lin,  during  one  of  the  late  T.  C.  King's 
engagements,  “  Hamlet  ”  was  being 
])layed  to  a  densely  crowded  house. 
The  actor  portraying  the  part  of  the 
Ghost  solaced  himself  during  his  long 
wait  from  the  first  to  the  third  act  by 
perusing  the  evening  paper,  using  his 
spectacles  in  so  doing.  Being  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  article  (probal)ly  the 
“  weights  ”  for  an  important  handi¬ 
cap),  he  delayed  leaving  the  green-room 
until  the  moment  of  hearing  his  cue, 
when,  hastily  snatching  up  his  trunch¬ 
eon,  he  rushed  upon  the  stage,  without 
his  beard  of  “  sable  silvered,”  or  remov¬ 
ing  his  spectacles.  A  titter  greeted 
his  appearance,  but  still  the  solemnity 
of  the  darkened  stage,  and  the  fine 
acting  of  King  as  Hamlet,  prevented 
any  great  outburst  until  the  queen, 
replying  to  Hamlet’s  question,  “  Do 
you  see  nothing  there?”  answered. 
“  Xothing  at  all ;  yet  all  that  is  I  see,” 
when  a  voice  from  aloft  exclaimed, 
“  Lend  her  your  specs,  old  boy,”  fol¬ 
lowed  by  another,  “  Hould  your  row ; 
sure  he’s  put  them  on  to  see  to  shave 
himself.” — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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If  it  were  only  possible  to  calculate 
accurately  how  many  years  of  the  life  of 
a  man  who  had  lived  out  all  his  days, 
had  been  spent  in  simply  waiting,  the 
result  would  probably  be  surprising. 
Those  periods  of  “  just  half  a  minute  ” 
which  our  friends,  male  and  female  (es¬ 


pecially  female),  ask  us  to  wait,  when 
added  together,  would  reach  a  formid¬ 
able  total;  and  the  time  occupied  in 
waiting  for  the  train  on  some  of  our  rail¬ 
way  lines,  if  profitably  employed,  would 
shortly  enable  a  man  to  retire  from 
business  with  a  snug  fortune  invested 
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in  gilt-edged  securities.  At  times  a 
man  may  wait  and  wait  with  resigna¬ 
tion,  even  with  equanimity,  if  he  has 
nothing  better  he  wishes  to  do  at  the 
moment,  and  is  not  cursed  with  too 
active  a  mind;  but  it  makes  a  man 
gnaw  his  lip  and  inwardly  churn  to  be 
kept  waiting  while  some  dreadful  old 
dowager  proses  on  the  perfections  of  the 
scenery,  or  the  value  of  homoeopathy,  as 
he  sees  the  only  girl  he  ever  loved  being 
borne  olf  by  a  hated  and  unscrupulous 
rival.  The  old  lady  may  notice  his 
agitation,  but  she  will  round  her  period, 
though  the  whole  firmament  of  heaven 
be  convulsed.  There  are  lots  of  people 
like  that.  They  seem  to  make  it  a  rule 
of  life  to  keep  every  one  waiting  as 
long  as  they  possibly  can.  We  will  not 
speak  of  bishops  and  publishers,  for  it 
is  bad  business  to  speak  evil  of  digni¬ 
ties  ;  but  headmasters  and  booking 
clerks  should  be  held  up  to  execration 
till  they  mend  their  ways.  Ask  the 
shivering  schoolboy,  who  waits  in  the 
Head’s  ”  study  to  receive  his  morning 
dose  of  birch,  how  he  likes  tarrying 
while  the  arch-pedagogue  leisurely  turns 
the  pages  of  the  Times  and  discusses 
tea  and  toast  in  his  comfortable  dining¬ 
room.  The  “swishing”  may  be  pain¬ 
fully  tingling,  but  it  is  those  long 
minutes  of  suspense  that  are  the 
cruellest  part  of  his  punishment.  He 
will  tell  his  frankly  interested  compan¬ 
ions  afterward  that  “  he  didn’t  mind 
the  licking;  what  he  barred  was  waiting 
for  it  in  that  confounded  study.”  The 
booking  clerk  who  continues  to  glean 
the  latest  sporting  intelligence  in  the 
“  ^[orning  Tipster,”  when  the  traveller 
anxiously  and  repeatedly  asks  for  a 
ticket,  is  by  no  means  a  rarity  in  the 
booking  office;  and  we  may  think  our¬ 
selves  lucky  if  he  does  not  hurl  insults 
as  well  as  tickets  through  the  window  if 
we  wax  too  impatient. 

Fate  too  keeps  us  waiting  quite  as 
often  as  our  fellow-man.  Fate  is  the 
stage-manager  of  the  world,  and  a  most 
will msical, wrong-headed  stage-manager 
too!  She  works  up  for  a  situation, 
players  and  audience  are  on  tenter¬ 
hooks  to  see  what  is  going  to  happen, 
when  off  she  flies  to  something  else,  and 
the  stage  waits  while  she  fiddles  along 


with  some  wholly  irrelevant  matter.  By 
the  time  she  returns  to  her  “  muttons  ” 
all  interest  in  the  entertainment  has 
evaporated,  and  the  denouement  fizzles 
out  like  a  damp  squid.  What  audience, 
when  hanging  on  the  words  of  the  hero, 
who  is  about  to  rescue  the  virtuous 
maiden,  together  with  countless  gold, 
from  the  clutches  of  the  wicked  baron, 
would  allow  the  action  of  the  play  to 
be  interrupted  by  the  song  and  dance  of 
the  Sisters  Spagioletti?  The  intelli¬ 
gent  playgoer  would  not  stand  it  at  any 
price.  He  would  simply  tear  up  the 
benches  and  bombard  the  Sisters 
Spagioletti,  nor  would  he  bother  about 
giving  notice  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  nations  in  time  of  war.  This 
is  the  sort  of  interlude,  however,  which 
Fate  constantly  interposes  in  the  play 
of  life,  and  we  poor  mortals  have  to  sit 
tight  and  suffer  till  matters  adjust 
themselves.  It  is  sickening  work  to 
wait  year  after  year  for  the  object  of 
our  hopes,  and  then  when  we  obtain  it 
to  find  that  it  is  mouldy  and  rotten  with 
age,  but  that  is  what  most  of  us  have  to 
put  up  with. 

The  sanguine  man  of  hasty  temper 
swears  that  he  will  not  wait.  He  gets 
angry  and  hot,  and  bustles  about  tread¬ 
ing  on  people’s  feet,  making  himself 
uncomfortable,  and  exasperating  his 
neighbors  to  the  verge  of  madness  by 
his  clamor  and  his  pushing,  but  he  has 
to  wait  all  the  same.  His  morbid, 
conscientious  friend,  on  the  other  hand, 
waits  quietly  enough,  but  no  one  knows 
what  he  suffers  in  the  process.  The 
crowd  do  not  notice  the  lines  and  shad¬ 
ows  in  his  face,  the  flecks  of  white  in 
his  hair,  but  there  they  are,  and  it  is  the 
everlasting  waiting  for  something  that 
has  there  placed  them.  To  be  always 
waiting  for  something  is  more  or  less 
inherent  in  man.  For  the  ’bus,  or  a 
fortune,  or  dinner,  or  what  not,  and 
this  is  the  more  annoying  as  it  is  but 
a  dull  business  at  best.  Poets  may 
advise  us  to  gather  roses  while  we  have 
the  opportunity,  but  when  we  have 
gathered  them  we  are  not  satisfied  till 
we  have  a  pin  with  which  to  fasten 
them  into  our  coat,  or  a  bowl  in  which 
to  arrange  them.  The  roses  of  life  are 
all  very  well  in  their  way;  they  amuse 
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us  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  they  soon  this  bad  habit  of  continually  looking 
pall,  and  we  begin  anxiously  to  look  forward,  cannot  devote  himself  instead 
out  for  the  apples  and  nuts  of  autumn,  to  a  life  of  pure  contemplation,  but  he 
It  is  a  pity  that  man  cannot  give  up  cannot,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 


FROZEX 

BY  LEONARD  W. 

How  to  preserve  meat  was  a  problem 
which  for  a  long  time  exercised  the 
minds  of  inventors.  It  is  on  the  rec¬ 
ords  that  between  1691  and  1855  more 
than  a  hundred  patents  were  taken  out 
for  different  processes.  Xo  one  man 
lit  upon  the  idea  of  freezing  meat ;  the 
knowledge  that  intense  cold  prevented 
decomposition  of  animal  tissue  was  of 
course  common  to  everybody;  the  only 
difficulty  was  in  making  practical  use 
of  it.  And  this  was  not  overcome  till 
1880,  when  four  hundred  frozen  car¬ 
cases  of  Australian  sheep  were  landed 
at  the  London  docks.  Before  that  time, 
indeed,  as  early  as  1862,  a  small  trade 
had  been  done  with  the  Colonies  in 
salted  mutton,  while  meat  preserved  by 
being  placed  in  tubs,  and  boiling  fat 
poured  over  it,  had  also  been  success¬ 
fully  landed.  Tinned  meat,  too,  was 
in  vogue  then  as  now,  and  with  the 
same  objection,  that  the  excessive  cook¬ 
ing  it  had  to  undergo  deprived  it  of  its 
flavor.  It  is  true  that  an  ingenious 
gentleman  named  Morgan  suggested  a 
method  by  which  the  veins  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  were,  shortly  after  death,  fllled 
with  brine  solution ;  but  this,  like 
many  other  preservatives,  seems  to  have 
had  but  a  short-lived  reputation,  so 
that  the  Times  hailed  the  advent  of  the 
first  consignment  of  frozen  food  as  “  a 
prodigious  fact.”  The  British  public 
would  in  theory  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Australian  mutton;  but  some¬ 
body  appears  to  have  eaten  it,  for  the 
next  year  17,275  carcases  came  into 
this  country.  It  seems  extremely  prob¬ 
able,  in  vieV  of  the  extreme  prejudice 
with  which  frozen  meat  was  at  first 
regarded,  that  a  great  deal  of  it  was 
sold  as  home-fed,  so  that  the  consumer, 
through  his  own  ignorance  and  folly. 
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not  only  ate  Colonial  mutton  against 
his  wishes,  but  had  to  pay  more  than 
its  market  value.  This  is  sometimes 
the  case  now,  but  not  so  often  as  is  sup¬ 
posed.  There  is  scarcely  a  large  town 
throughout  the  kingdom  without  its 
“  Colonial  meat  stores,”  and  both  beef 
and  mutton  from  the  Antipodes  are 
keenly  appreciated  by  the  working 
classes.  Perhaps  the  prejudice  was 
mainly  a  middle-class  one  after  all,  for 
it  should  be  remembered  that,  until  the 
introduction  of  Australian  and  Xew 
Zealand  meat,  beef  and  mutton  were 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  bulk  of  the 
workers.  For  the  mouths  were  mul¬ 
tiplying  and  the  home  supply  was  grow¬ 
ing  smaller  and  smaller  year  by  )'ear. 
Whatever  may  be  the  arguments  for  or 
against  the  use  of  animal  food,  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  the  wealthier 
classes,  u^ho  could  afford  meat  upon 
their  tables  every  day,  had  an  average 
life  of  fifty-five  years,  while  among  the 
poor  it  was  no  higher  than  thirty.  As 
to  the  prejudice,  we  may  reflect  that 
we  have  had  rather  more  than  a  decade 
in  which  to  digest  the  fact  that  the 
mutton  on  our  table  may  have  cropped 
pasture  land  thirteen  thousand  miles 
away,  and  been  dead  from  six  to  nine 
months,  or  even  longer.  For  it  can  be 
kept  an  indefinite  length  of  time ;  there 
are  carcasses  of  mutton  in  the  cold  stor¬ 
age  chambers  of  Nelson’s  Wharf,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Lambeth, 
which  have  been  there  seven  years,  and 
are  apparently  none  the  worse  for  it. 
These,  however,  are  retained  experi¬ 
mentally;  the  average  time  is  from  six 
weeks  to  two  months.  It  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  tinned  meat  still  holds  the 
record  for  longevity.  Witness  the  case 
of  that  preserved  mutton  vouched  for 
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by  Dr.  Letheby  in  Ms  Cantor  lecture, 
which  had  been  tinned  forty-four  years 
and  was  still  in  condition  at  the  end  of 
that  time.  Those  tins  had  an  adven¬ 
turous  career.  In  1824  they  were 
wrecked  in  the  good  ship  Fury,  and 
cast  ashore  with  other  stores  on  the 
beach  at  Prince’s  Inlet.  They  were 
found  by  Sir  John  Ross  eight  years  af¬ 
terward  in  a  state  of  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion,  having  passed  through  alarming 
variations  of  temperature  annually — 
from  ninety-two  degrees  below  zero  to 
eighty  degrees  above — and.  withstood 
the  attacks  of  savage  beasts,  per¬ 
haps  of  savage  men.  For  sixteen  years 
more  they  lay  there  broiled  and  frozen 
alternately;  then  II.M.S.  Investigator 
came  upon  the  scene,  and  still  the  con¬ 
tents  were  in  good  condition.  For 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  had 
withstood  the  climatic  rigors,  and,  as 
was  but  natural,  some  of  them  were 
brought  home  again,  where  they  lived 
on  in  honored  old  age,  till  they  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Doctor 
Letheby. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  if  you 
could  have  imported  sheep  into  Aus¬ 
tralia  before  1787,  they  would  have 
produced  an  even  greater  sensation 
than  the  frozen  carcasses  did  here  in 
1880.  For  there  were  no  sheep  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  until  they  were  introduced  by 
the  first  convict  settlers  at  Botany  Bay. 
The  vessels  called  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  on  the  way  out,  and  took  on 
board  the  progenitors  of  the  vast  flocks 
which  now  roam  the  Australian  plains. 

They  became  so  numerous  that  the 
colonists  did  not  know  what  on  earth 
to  do  with  them.  If  you  had  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  little  less  than  four  millions — 
that  is,  scarcely  one  four-hundredth  of 
the  population  of  the  world — and  yet 
possessed  one-fourth  of  the  world’s 
sheep,  you  would  be  in  a  pretty  quan¬ 
dary.  And  that  was  the  exact  position 
of  Australia.  If  the  colonists  ate  mut¬ 
ton  at  every  meal,  and  had  five  meals  a 
day,  there  would  still  be  a  surplus.  And 
so  it  came  about  that  in  1880  sheep 
were  being  bred  in  the  colony  in  thou¬ 
sands  for  their  skins  and  tallow  only. 
The  very  finest  mutton  was  not  worth 


putting  on  the  market,  and  was  con¬ 
verted  into  manure  for  the  land. 

Before  the  Food  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  sitting  in  1867,  an 
Australian  sheep  farmer  averred  that 
during  four  months  of  the  year  he 
boiled  down  daily  from  ten  to  fifteen 
hundred  sheep  for  their  tallow,  for 
which  he  received  about  £25  per  ton  in 
the  colony  and  about  £40  per  ton  in 
London.  A  bullock  fetched  from  three 
to  four  pounds,  a  sheep  of  eighty 
pounds  weight  eight  and  sixpence,  and 
salted  legs  of  mutton  of  prime  quality 
were  worth  three  shillings  a  dozen. 

Xew  Zealand  also,  in  1882,  went  into 
the  trade  extensively,  and  with  such 
success  that  in  the  second  year  of  her 
venture  she  passed  Australia,  and  has 
held  the  lead  ever  since.  New  Zealand 
has  the  advantage  that  her  pastures 
are  close  to  the  seaboard,  while  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  they  are  far  inland.  In  the 
latter  colony,  too,  there  are  periodical 
droughts,  while  the  average  tempera¬ 
ture  is  higher,  therefore  not  so  suitable 
for  killing  and  freezing.  Perhaps,  how¬ 
ever,  the  chief  feature  is  the  fact  that 
the  New  Zealand  sheep  are  of  the  cross¬ 
bred  variety,  more  highly  esteemed  in 
the  English  market  than  the  merinos 
which  Australia  chiefiy  furnishes.  The 
merino  market  is  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  coal  and  iron  districts; 
those  engaged  in  less  exacting  physical 
occupations  prefer  lean  meat.  Frozen 
meat  also  comes  to  us  from  the  River 
Plate  in  large  quantities,  and  as  it  is 
of  the  same  class  as  that  arriving  from 
Australia,  enters  into  close  competition 
with  it. 

A  few  figures  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  showing  what  enormous  strides  have 
been  made,  and  where  at  least  a  third 
of  us  get  the  family  joint  from.  Dur¬ 
ing  ten  months  ending  in  October  of 
last  year.  New  Zealand  sent  1,075,145 
cwts.  of  mutton  and  62,006  cwts.  of 
beef.  New  South  Wales  and  Vietoria 
624,013  cwts.  of  mutton  and  52,489 
cwts.  of  beef.  The  amount  coming 
from  Queensland  was  not  so  large,  only 
16,394  cwts.,  but  the  quantity  of  beef 
imported  from  there  was  389,821  cwts. 
The  River  Plate  was  responsible  dur- 
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ing  the  same  time  for  mutton  to  the 
amount  of  727,773  cwts.,  and  beef 
63,836  cwts.  Supplies  of  meat  are  also 
derived  from  other  countries:  from 
America,  Canada,  North  Russia,  Hol¬ 
land  and  Germany;  but  the  meat  is  in 
no  sense  frozen.  It  is  technically  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  chilled  ” — all  the  treatment 
that  is  necessary  for  a  short  passage. 
America  sent  us  1,856,846  cwts.  of 
beef  in  this  way  during  the  ten  months, 
and  Holland  182,115  cwts.  of  mutton. 
These  appear  to  be  the  only  “  chilled  ” 
figures  which  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  frozen  meat  trade. 

Of  course,  America,  with  her  num¬ 
berless  hordes  of  cattle  and  her  prompt 
and  easy  communication  with  the  great 
European  centres  of  distribution,  is  a 
very  serious  rival  as  far  as  the  beef 
trade  is  concerned.  Yet  it  would  be 
difficult  to  set  a  limit  to  the  expansion 
of  our  trade  in  beef  with  the  Colonies 
if  it  is  remembered  that  in  1883  the 
total  beef  export  of  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  combined  was  only  1,481 
cwts.,  while  the  returns  from  January 
to  the  end  of  November  last  year  were 
392,132  quarters  for  Australia,  124,068 
in  excess  of  1896,  and  24,236  quarters 
for  New  Zealand,  or  9,710  quarters  in 
excess.  Australasian  beef,  though  sal¬ 
able  enough,  is  not,  however,  as  good 
as  their  mutton.  When  American  beef 
is  quoted  on  the  market  at  sixpence 
per  pound.  New  Zealand  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  will  fetch  from  a  penny  three 
farthings  to  twopence  and  five-eighths. 

The  story  of  a  New  Zealand  sheep  de¬ 
signed  for  the  London  market  may  be 
very  briefly  told.  It  is  taken  from  the 
run  to  the  slaughter-house,  killed, 
dressed  and  transferred  to  the  cooling- 
room.  The  skin  and  superfluous  fat 
are  retained;  after  ten  hours’  cooling, 
the  carcass  goes  into  the  refrigerating- 
room  for  thirty-six  hours.  Thence  it 
goes  to  the  storing-room,  and  when  it 
has  been  enveloped  in  its  cotton 
“  shirt  ”  and  labelled,  is  ready  for  its 
journey  over  the  sea.  The  steamers 
which  bring  the  meat  to  us  through  the 
tropics  have,  of  course,  to  be  fitted  with 
refrigerating  appliances,  and  our  sheep 
takes  its  place  among  thousands  of 
others,  some  of  the  boats  being  fitted 
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to  carry  as  many  as  70,000  carcasses  at 
one  time.  There  are  eighty-eight  ves¬ 
sels  engaged  in  the  trade,  capable  of 
transporting  6,700,000  sheep  per  an¬ 
num.  Arrived  in  the  Thames,  the 
barges  come  alongside  the  vessel,  and 
the  sheep  is  transferred  to  a  cold-stor¬ 
age  depot.  Here,  as  has  been  already 
indicated,  it  may  lie  for  weeks,  or  for 
months  if  necessary,  so  that — an  im¬ 
portant  commercial  advantage — there 
is  no  necessity  for  immediate  sale  on  a 
depressed  market.  Finally,  to  part 
company  with  our  sheep,  it  finds  its 
way  to  Smithfield  market,  or  is  de¬ 
spatched  by  rail  into  the  provinces. 
Having  once  left  the  cold  stores,  it  will 
not  be  long  before  it  reaches  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  taWe. 

Figures  are  in  themselves  quite  in¬ 
adequate  to  express  the  vastness  of  this 
industry,  which  has  sprung  into  being 
almost  in  the  last  ten  years.  You  have 
to  get  in  touch  wdth  the  forces  at  work. 
At  Nelson’s  Wharf  they  deal  with  10,- 
000  carcasses  a  day,  and  sometimes  as 
many  as  12,000.  A  cold-storage  ware¬ 
house  is  a  topsy-turvy  sort  of  place ;  you 
go  up  to  the  top  of  the  building  to  get 
inside,  and  go  down-stairs  to  get  to  the 
ground  floor.  This  is  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  insulation — cold  air  sinks,  while 
warm  air  rises.  By  entering  under  the 
roof  there  is  no  irruption  of  warm 
outer  air  into  the  cold-storage  cham¬ 
bers,  which  would  raise  the  temperature 
and  tax  the  refrigerating  machinery 
unnecessarily  to  bring  it  down  again. 
Having  reached  the  top  by  way  of 
a  lift  you  find  yourself  in  a  bustle  of 
activity,  lifts  and  elevators  taking  in 
on  this  side,  discharging  on  that.  One 
side  of  the  building  is  open  to  the 
Thames,  another  side  to  a  small  dock 
tributary  to  the  river — and  up  come 
tlile  carcasses  cradled  on  endless  chains 
or  “  sheep  siphons,”  faster  even,  when 
at  full  pressure,  than  the  hands  above 
can  deal  with  them,  sorting  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  quality  and  despatch¬ 
ing  them  to  the  Arctic  regions  below. 
At  the  side  of  the  warehouse  facing  the 
street  the  process  is  reversed — up  come 
the  carcasses  from  the  chambers,  and 
down  the  lifts  they  go  into  the  railway 
vans  and  trolleys  waiting  beneath.  But 
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if  you  wisli  to  see  this  braneh  of  the 
industry  at  its  full  height,  you  must 
bo  on  the  spot  between  eleven  at  night 
and  six  in  the  morning.  It  is  then  tliat 
Smithfield  begins  to  make  its  wants 
felt,  to  the  tune,  say,  of  live  or  six 
thousand  sheep. 

The  temperature  on  this  floor,  so  pei’- 
feet  is  the  system  of  insulation,  gives 
you  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  rigors 
of  the  climate  beneath.  A  preliminary 
taste  of  it  may,  however,  be  obtained 
by  a  visit  to  the  inspecting  room  on  the 
same  level.  Through  this  room  every 
carcass  has  to  pass  before  it  is  allowed 
to  leave  the  warehouse.  As  the  door 
slides  back  and  you  step  in,  you  in¬ 
stinctively  pull  up  your  coat  collar  and 
feel  for  your  gloves.  The  pipes  which 
run  round  the  room  are  covered  three 
inches  deep  with  hoar-frost  and  the 
ceiling  is  encrusted  with  it.  Every¬ 
thing  sparkles  with  ice  crystals  in  the 
electric  light,  and  the  frozeii  carcasses 
of  sheep  and  sides  of  beef  which  hang 
from  the  roof  are  as  hard  as  a  nether 
millstone.  The  bones  are  if  anything 
harder  still;  a  frozen  bone  with  the 
weight  of  a  quarter  of  beef  behind  it 
would  go  through  a  five-inch  board. 
There  are  solid  blocks  of  ice  standing 
about,  five  or  six  huge  cubes  of  it,  with 
bunches  of  flowers  and  fruit  frozen  in¬ 
side,  to  give  the  visitor  a  further  taste 
of  the  marvellous.  One  of  them  has 
imprisoned  a  miniature  model  of  a 
lamb,  which,  to  the  keen  enjoyment  of 
Nelson’s  Wharf,  a  journalistic  wag  set 
down  on  his  dcpartiire  as  “  the  smallest 
lamb  ever  imported  from  New  Zea¬ 
land.”  It  is,  however,  merely  sharp, 
bracing  weather  here  as  compared  with 
the  floor  beneath.  There  the  tempera¬ 
ture  stands  at  twenty  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  ;  yet  another  dip  down  and  it  is 
four  degrees  less.  For  there  arc  no  less 
than  five  of  these  floors,  each  divided 
into  three  fireproof  sections.  In  these 
the  sheep  lie  piled  on  either  side  of  you, 
one  above  the  other,  in  “  bays  ”  twenty- 
three  feet  wide.  A  flock  of  a  thousand 
sheep  would  take  up  some  room  on  a 
country  road,  and  be  rather  an  unusual 
spectacle;  there  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  such  flocks  stored  in  this  one 
building,  and  it  will  hold  tw'O  hundred 
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and  fifty  thousand  sheep  at  a  pinch. 
The  elevators  will  deal  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  sheep  an  hour,  the  chains  moving 
at  the  rate  of  1:;J0  feet  a  minute;  and 
from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
sheep  come  and  go  from  the  wharf  each 
day  in  the  week.  The  yearly  average 
is  about  one  million  five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  sheep  and  lambs,  one  hundred 
thousand  quarters  of  beef,  thousands  of 
legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton,  and  num¬ 
berless  cases  of  frozen  kidneys,  ox-tails, 
ox-tongues  and  sweetbreads. 

A  natural  inquiry  enough  is  where 
the  supply  of  cold  weather  comes  from, 
and  a  visit  to  the  engine-house  explains 
the  difficulty.  At  the  first  blush  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  you  can 
get  frost  and  snow  from  so  torrid  a 
region.  There  are  three  or  four  roar¬ 
ing  furnaces  at  work,  served  by  me¬ 
chanical  stokers ;  the  atmosphere  would 
be  unbearable  but  for  the  thick  coats 
of  insulating  material  with  which  the 
pipes  are  covered.  And  then,  in  the 
centre  of  the  engine-room,  you  come 
across  a  small  pipe  thickly  crusted  with 
rime.  Farther  on,  and  there  is  the 
faintest  possible  smell  of  ammonia, 
and  the  secret  is  out.  There  are, 
roughly  speaking,  ten  tons  of  ammonia 
circulating  through  twelve  miles  of 
pipes.  The  intense  cold  which  reigns 
in  the  refrigerating  chambers  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  alternate  compression  and 
expansion  of  this  ammonia.  Compressed 
and  driven  through  the  pipes,  it  passes 
through  an  aperture  no  larger  than  a 
pin’s  point,  and  is  then  allowed  to 
expand  again,  withdrawing  the  heat 
from  the  atmosphere  as  it  does  so.  The 
capacity  of  the  two  compressors  used, 
ex])ressed  in  terms  of  ice  manufactured 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  no  less  than 
forty  tons.  All  this  cold  would  of 
course  be  soon  lost  and  dissipated  hut 
for  the  system  of  insulation.  This 
has  been  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
perfection  that  the  refrigerating  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  stopped  for  thirty- 
eight  hours  and  the  tempera! ure  has 
risen  no  more  than  three-and-a-half 
degrees  on  the  lower  floors. 

l^Iost  of  the  meat  leaves  Nelson’s 
Wharf  in  the  frozen  state,  and  takes  its 
chance  of  thawing  on  the  journey,  or 
25 
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when  it  reaches  its  destination.  But 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  far¬ 
thing  more  per  pound  there  are  what 
are  known  as  the  “  defrosting  cham¬ 
bers.”  It  takes  just  about  as  long  to 
thaw  a  sheep  or  a  quarter  of  beef  as  it 
does  to  freeze  it — that  is,  four  days  for 
the  beef  and  two  days  for  the  mutton. 
The  temperature  is  gradually  raised, 
and  kept  dry  by  pipes  of  expanded 
ammonia  running  along  the  walls,  to 
which  all  moisture  is  attracted  and 
deposited  as  snow.  Kapid  thawing 
makes  the  meat  unsightly  and  does  not 
improve  its  flavor.  It  is  impossible,  as 
the  meat  passes  from  tlm  defrosting 
chamber,  to  distinguish  between  it  and 
home  killed;  experts  confess  that, 
cooked  and  placed  upon  the  table,  even 
they  could  not  tell  the  difference. 

In  Australia  to-day  there  are  seven¬ 
teen  freezing  works  in  existence,  while 
in  Xew  Zealand  there  are  twenty-two. 
They  could  freeze  about  seven  millions 
of  sheep  between  them  annually. 
Queensland  in  1893  had  the  fore¬ 
thought  to  start  freezing  stores  going 
at  Gibraltar,  Aden,  Ceylon,  Singapore, 
and  other  points  of  call.  After  all 
charges  have  been  met,  the  Australasian 
farmer  gets  about  twopence  a  pound 
for  his  sheep,  excluding  his  receipts 
from  the  skin  and 'fat.  The  cost  of 
getting  the  animal  slaughtered,  frozen, 
and  put  on  board  is  scarcely  a  half¬ 
penny  a  pound;  the  cost  of  transit 
averages  three-halfpence  a  pound.  The 
farmer,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
undertake  the  risk  and  responsibility 
of  making  his  own  consignments.  There 
are  generally  speculators  to  be  found 
who  will  save  him  the  trouble  and  pay 
him  twopence  a  pound  on  the  farm. 

The  possible  developments  of  the 
frozen  food  trade  do  not  stop  at  beef 
and  mutton.  Hares,  rabbits,  turkeys, 
ducks,  chickens,  butter  and  fish  have 


all  been  imported  into  this  country  in 
a  frozen  state  during  recent  years. 
Babbits,  though  only  naturalized  in 
Australia  a  few  years  ago,  have  multi¬ 
plied  so  quickly  that  they  have  become 
a  pest  to  the  agriculturist.  Still,  they 
have  given  rise  to  a  new  occupation, 
that  of  catching  them  and  killing  them 
for  exportation.  Large  numbers  of 
them  arrived  here  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  were  stored  till  September. 
Put  on  the  market  then,  they  were 
eagerly  bought-  up  by  the  “gutter 
butchers,”  or  costermongers,  and  found 
so  much  favor  with  their  customers 
that  they  seriously  interfered  with  the 
sale  of  the  cheaper  qualities  of  mutton 
coming  from  the  Kiver  Plate  and  x\us- 
tralia.  Victoria  sent  us,  between  Janu¬ 
ary  and  October  of  last  year,  114,977 
cwts.  of  frozen  butter,  and  New  Zealand 
63,450  cwts.  The  amount  coming 
from  the  other  Australian  colonies  was 
inconsiderable.  During  last  year  the 
question  of  shipping  Australian  butter 
back  again  was  actually  canvassed.  The 
drought  there  was  so  severe  that  it  was 
an  open  question  whether  larger  profits 
could  not  be  made  by  reselling  it  to  the 
colonists  than  by  putting  it  on  the 
home  market.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  consumption  of  butter 
and  butter  substitutes  per  head  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
continually  rising. 

The  principal  source  of  our  foreign 
poultry  supply  for  some  years  past  has 
been  Eussia,  but  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  now  intend  to  make  a  bid  for 
popular  favor.  Large  consignments 
may  be  expected  in  the  spring,  when 
English  and  Irish  stocks  are  exhausted. 
There  is  talk  in  the  colonies  of  sending 
to  China  for  Langshan  fowls,  to  France 
for  Houdins,  and  to  England  for  some 
of  the  native  stock. — Good  Words. 
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A  XIGIIT  IX  TIME  OF  WAK. 

BY  EDMUND  GOSSE. 

The  clouds  are  up  to  sweep  and  tune 
That  inhariuonious  harp,  the  moon; 

The  north  wind  blows  a  harsh  bassoon. 

An  old  astrologer  might  say, 

By  signs,  by  portents  whirled  this  way. 

That  earth  was  nearing  her  decay. 

All  apprehensions  stir  to-night 
With  fluttering  issues  infinite. 

Conjunctions,  phantoms,  famine,  blight; 

The  woodland  shakes  its  aged  bones 
And  shrieks;  beyond,  in  deeper  tones 
The  ceremonial  cypress  groans; 

And  I,  a  microcosm  of  all. 

Quake,  shuddering,  underneath  the  pall 
Of  nature’s  hurrying  funeral. 

Yes!  though  my  sceptic  brain  rejects 
My  sires’  chained  causes  and  effects. 

The  nerves  retain  their  deep  defects; 

And  still  my  heart  leaps  in  my  side, — 

A  fluctuant  ark  upon  its  tide, — 

With  throbs  and  throes  unsanctified. 

And  knows  not  how  to  brave  the  stir 
Of  sounds  that  beckon  and  shout  to  her 
Of  sins  that  clouds  and  winds  aver. 

I  shall  not  sleep  to-night,  for  dread 
Of  spectral  lights  obscurely  shed 
About  my  plumed  and  shadowy  bed. 

Faint,  faint,  these  mildewed  chords  that  twang 
So  feebly,  where  the  music  rang 
Deep  organ-notes  when  Homer  sang! 

Ah!  strange  to  find  the  quivering  crests 
Of  long-laid  faiths,  forgotten  guests. 

Rise  up  at  memory’s  dim  behests! 

Ah!  strange  to  feel  the  soul  resume 
Its  cast-off  heritage  of  gloom, — 

The  savage  turning  in  his  tomb! 
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THE  RETREAT  FROil  MOSCOW. 

THE  KETKEAT  FROM  MOSCOW. 

BY  A.  J.  BUTLER. 


As  a  drama,  the  career  of  Napoleon 
is  marked  by  a  simplicity  worthy  of  the 
Greek  stage.  There  is  no  mystery,  no 
elaborate  plot  of  wheels  within  wheels. 
The  ambition  of  one  man  in  whom  su¬ 
preme  ability  is  seconded  by  equally 
supreme  contempt,  down  to  the  small¬ 
est  details,  for  all  those  restraints  to 
which  under  the  names  of  honor  and 
morality  civilized  mankind  has  agreed 
to  submit,  runs  a  triumphant  course  for 
some  twenty  years  ;*  tlie  catastrophe  is 
immediate  and  complete  almost  in  a 
moment  of  time  ;  and  the  downfall  is 
accomplished  in  little  more  than  a  tenth 
of  the  period  occupied  by  the  rise.  The 
succession  of  Jiidris,  aU,  nemesis  is  as 
regular  as  HCschjliis  himself  could  have 
imagined.  When  will  the  dramatist 
arise  who  shall  be  capable  of  dealing 
with  it  ? 

Meantime  material  is  pouring  in  for 
a  hundred  lesser  works.  The  writer  of 
play  or  novel  has  to  do  little  but  tran¬ 
scribe  ;  all  the  rest  is  done  for  him  by 
the  facts,  set  forth  as  they  have  been 
by  half  a  hundred  hands,  all  endowed 
with  the  French  gift  for  telling  narra¬ 
tion.  We  had  occasion  about  a  year 
ago  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  modest  memoirs  of  an  obscure 
general  of  brigade.  ,  That  sim})le  narra¬ 
tive,  as  we  showed,  was  as  full  of  hair¬ 
breadth  escapes  and  plucky  actions  as 
the  most  jaded  reader  of  adventurous 
fiction  could  demand,  and  had  the 
merit,  not  always  possessed  by  more 
elaborate  Avorks,  of  entire  self-uncon¬ 
sciousness.  One  had  just  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  one  of  Napoleon’s  officers. 
Even  an  officer’s  experiences,  however, 
hardly  tell  us  what  rvar  means  to  the 
“  dim,  unconsidered  population”  upon 
whom  the  real  brunt  of  it  falls  ;  the 
units  who  compose  the  battalions,  which 
in  their  turn  are  the  pieces  in  the  game, 
and,  like  the  pieces,  have  little  or  no 
share  in  the  stakes.  . 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  record  has 


*  ‘  Che  clove  1  aigoiiiento  clellii  nicnte 

S’  aggiunge  al  nial  volcr  cd  alia  possa, 
Ncssun  riparo  vi  puo  far  la  gente.” 


as  yet  been  brought  to  light  to  tell  the 
personal  experiences  of  any  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  atoms  (which  we  take  to  be  the 
privates  in  the  line  regiments)  compos¬ 
ing  the  great  army  that  entered  Russia 
on  June  25th,  1812,  and  never,  as  an 
army,  left  that  country  again,  unless 
the  “  Prussian  Dragoon,”  quoted  by 
Mitchell,  comes  under  that  head.  Re¬ 
cent  research  has,  however,  gone  a  long 
way  in  this  direction.  In  1807  there 
died  at  Valenciennes  a  veteran  of  eighty- 
two,  named  Bourgogne,  who,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  and  sergeant  in  tlie  Imperial  Guard, 
had  taken  ])art  in  tifteeii  battles,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Jena  and  ending  with  Baut¬ 
zen.  Being  a  man  of  some  education 
— his  father  was  a  tradesman  of  Conde 
on  the  extreme  northeast  frontier  of 
France — he  had  kept  journals  and  jiut 
together  reminiscences,  it  would  seem, 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Portions  of 
these,  dealing  with  the  retreat  from 
Moscow,  were  published  in  a  more  or 
less  ”  edited”  form  during  his  lifetime 
— some  forty  years  ago — in  an  obscure 
local  paper,  but  attracted  no  particular 
attention.  The  paper  died  a  natural 
death,  and  only  one  file  of  it  seems  to 
exist.  Of  the  tirage  a  imrt  only  two 
copies  are  known.  The  manuscript, 
however,  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Valenciennes,  where  it  was  discovered 
by  M.  Paul  Cottin,  editor  of  the  Ve//- 
velJe  lievue  Jiefrospective,  who  has  now 
made  the  authentic  text  of  Sergeant 
Bourgogne’s  memoirs  accessible  to  all 
the  French-reading  world.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  an  English  translation  of  the 
book  is  in  preparation  ;  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  in  all  the  vast  mass 
of  Napoleonic  literature  which  the  last 
decade  has  produced,  there  has  been  no 
work  which  ought  better  to  repay  the 
translator’ s  labor. 

When  in  March,  1812,  the  order  to 
start  for  Russia  reached  Bourgogne’s 
regiment,  it  was  on  its  way  toward  Al¬ 
meida  in  Portugal,  a  fortress  from 
which  the  French  had  been  expelled  in 
the  previous  year.  Forty-eight  hours 
were  all  the  rest  that  was  allowed  them 
in  Paris,  and  on  June  25th,  as  has  been 
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said,  tliey  crossed  the  Xiemen.  The 
march  to  Moscow  is  related  very  briefly. 
The  Imperial  Guard  took  very  little 
jiartiu  the  severe  fighting  at  Smolensk, 
\’aloutina,  Borodino,  which  cost  the 
French  army  some  50,000  men  before 
the  goal  was  attained.  At  Borodino 
esj)ecially,  for  some  reason  which  has 
never  been  clearly  explained,  and  in 
spite  of  repeated  requests  from  Murat, 
who  was  at  one  time  very  hard  pressed, 
Napoleon  refused  to  send  the  Guard 
forward,  or  let  a  man  of  that  fine  corps 
come  into  action.  In  the  rest  of  the 
army  the  carnage  was  tremendous. 
During  the  march  up,  Bourgogne  had 
received  one  evening  an  invitation  from 
a  number  of  young  men,  drummers  in 
the  61st  Regiment,  all  belonging  to  his 
native  town  of  Conde,  to  join  them  in  ' 
a  carouse,  the  materials  of  which  were 
obtained  from  a  Russian  general’s  stores, 
which  they  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
capture.  A  few  days  after  Borodino 
he  came  across  one  of  the  party  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling. 

“  I  went  up  to  him,  asking  how  our  friends 
were.  ‘  Very  well,’  he  replied,  tapping  the 
ground  with  the  butt  of  his  musket.  ‘  They 
are  all  dead,  on  the  field  of  honor,  as  the  say¬ 
ing  is,  and  buried  in  the  great  redoubt. 
They  were  all  killed  by  grape,  while  beating 
the  charge.”  Ah,  sergeant,  I  shall  not  for¬ 
get  that  battle  !  What  a  slaughter  it  was  ! 
But  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  about  our  poor 
comrades,  and  that  Spanish  girl,  our  can- 
tiniere.'  ” 

The  Spanish  cantinihre  had  been  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  drum-major, 

“  en  font  bien,  tout  lion  near,"  as  that 
worthy  had  remarked,  with  his  hand  on 
his  rapier.  When  introducing  Bour¬ 
gogne  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivity, 
the  narrator  continued  that,  having  got 
a  bullet  in  his  arm,  he  was  going  to  the 
field-hospital  to  have  it  extracted,  but 
had  not  gone  a  hundred  steps  when  he 
met  the  Spanish  girl  in  tears.  Some 
wounded  men  had  told  her  of  the  fate 
of  the  drummers,  and  the  brave  girl 
was  going  to  see  if  she  could  be  of  any 
help. 

‘‘  When  we  had  got  near  the  great  redoubt, 
and  she  saw  the  field  of  slaughter,  she  began 
to  shriek  dismally.  But  it  was  another  thing 
when  she  saw  the  smashed  drums.  She  was 
like  a  woman  beside  herself.  ‘  Here,  here, 
friend  ;  here  they  are,’  she  screamed.  And 
there  they  were  lying,  sure  enough  ;  limbs 
smashed,  bodies  torn  by  the  grapeshot.  Like 


a  madwoman  she  went  from  one  to  another, 
speaking  tenderly  to  them.  ‘But  none  heard, 
though  a  few  still  showed  signs  of  life  ; 
among  them  being  the  drum-major— her 
father  as  she  called  him. 

“  She  stopped  by  him,  and  dropping  on 
her  knees  raised  his  head,  to  pour  a  few  drops 
of  brandy  into  his  mouth.  Just  then  the 
Russians  made  a  movement  to  recapture  the 
redoubt,  and  the  firing  recommenced.  Sud¬ 
denly  the  Spanish  girl  gave  a  cry  of  pain. 
She  had  been  struck  by  a  bullet,  which  had 
smashed  her  left  thumb  and  entered  the 
shoulder  of  the  dying  man  whom  she  was 
supporting.  She  sank  down  in  a  faint ;  I 
tried  to  raise  her,  to  carry  her  back  to  safety, 
but  having  only  one  available  arm,  1  had  not 
the  strength  to  do  it.  Luckily  a  dismounted 
cuirassier  came  by.  Without  waiting  to  be 
asked,  and  only  saying,  ‘  Come  along  quick, 
for  it  i's  not  good  here  ’ — and  in  truth,  the 
cannon-balls  were  whistling  round  our  ears 
— he  picked  up  the  girl,  and  carried  her  off 
like  a  child,  still  unconscious.  ...  M.  Lar- 
rey,  the  Emperor’s  surgeon,  amputated  her 
thumb,  and  extracted  my  bullet  very  neatly.” 
“  That  (adds  Burgogne)  was  what  I  heard 
from  Dumont,  the  Cond6  lad,  corporal  in  the 
light  company  of  the  61st.  I  never  heard 
any  more  of  liim.  And  this  was  the  end  of 
twelve  young  men  from  Cond6.” 

Is  not  the  conclusion  quite  Herodo- 
tean  in  its  simplicity  ?  And  indeed, 
the  whole  tale,  the  girl  going  into  the 
fire  to  help  her  friends,  the  wounded 
corporal  turning  back  to  look  after  her, 
tlie  cuirassier  stopping  among  the  can¬ 
non-balls  to  see  them  both  safe  out  of 
the  place,  is  as  pretty  a  little  tale  of  un¬ 
pretentious  heroism  as  one  often  meets 
with. 

The  five  weeks  which  some  infatua¬ 
tion  led  Napoleon  to  waste  in  Moscow, 
passed  agreeably  enough  for  the  Im¬ 
perial  Guard.  The  fire  which  broke 
out  an  hour  after  their  entrance  does 
not  seem  to  have  incommoded  them 
very  seriously  ;  nor  does  Bourgogne  at¬ 
tach  so  much  importance  as  most  his¬ 
torians  have  done  to  its  effect  on  the 
ultimate  issue  of  the  enterprise. 

“  Many  people  (be  says)  who  were  not  in 
this  campaign,  say  that  the  burning  of  Mos¬ 
cow  meant  the  loss  of  the  army.  I  and  many 
others  thought  the  contrary  ;  for  the  Rus¬ 
sians  might  very  well  have  abstained  from 
setting  the  town  on  fire,  but  have  carried  off 
all  the  provisions,  or  thrown  them  into  the 
Moskwa,  and  ravaged  the  country  for  ten 
leagues  all  round— not  a  difficult  thing  to  do, 
for  part  of  it  is  desert — and  by  the  end  of  a 
fortnight  we  must  have  gone.  After  the  fire 
there  were  still  dwellings  enough  to  quarter 
the  whole  of  the  army  ;  and  even  if  they  had 
been  burnt,  there  were  the  cellars.” 
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"T  Perhaps  it  would,  after  all,  have  been 
better  for  them  if  they  had  been  forced 
to  decamp  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 

The  amount  of  provisions  left  in  the 
city  was  indeed  prodigious  ;  and  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Guard  obtained  their 
full  share.  Bourgogne,  with  five  of  his 
comrades,  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  de¬ 
serted  house.  They  had,  he  says,  as 
their  store  of  drinkables  for  the  winter 
seven  large  cases  of  champagne,  plenty 
of  Spanish  wine  and  port,  and  500  bot¬ 
tles  of  rum.  Of  solid  edibles,  they  had 
quantities  of  hams  and  salt  fish,  and 
several  sacks  of  flour.  At  this  time 
they  seem  to  have  thought  it  possible 
that  they  might  spend  the  winter  in 
Moscow.  Furs  of  all  kinds  and  skins 
of  all  animals  were  at  their  disposal,  to 
say  nothing  of  Indian  shawls  and  silks. 
“  It  is  well  to  mention,”  he  adds,  “  that 
we  non-commissioned  officers  levied  a 
tax  of  at  least  20  per  cent  on  all  articles 
which  had  escaped  the  fire.  ”  However, 
this  was  not  to  last. 

“  On  the  evening  of  October  18tli  a  party 
of  us  non  commissioned  officers  were  together 
as  usual,  stretched  like  pashas  on  skins  of 
ermine,  sable,  lion,  bear,  and  other  not  less 
precious  furs,  smoking  Indian  scented  tobacco 
out  of  elegant  pipes,  while  a  huge  jorum  of 
rum  punch  blazed  in  our  midst,  in  a  great 
silver  bowl  belonging  to  some  Russian  boj’ard. 
We  were  just  talking  about  France,  and  how 
pleasant  it  w’ould  be  to  go  back  as  conquerors 
after  several  years’  absence,  when  we  heard 
a  loud  uproar  in  the  large  saloon  where  the 
men  of  the  company  slept.  At  the  same  mo¬ 
ment,  in  came  the  quartermaster-sergeant  of 
the  week  with  the  news  that,  in  obedience  to 
orders,  we  w'ere  to  get  ready  to  start.” 

Before  they  had  inarched  very  far,  it 
struck  Bourgogne  that  his  knapsack 
was  a  trifle  heavy,  and  he  proceeded  to 
take  stock  of  the  contents.  Besides 
provisions  and  articles  of  clothing — a 
miscellaneous  collection,  including  a 
Chinese  lady’s  costume  of  silk  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold — he  had  two  silver 
plaques,  embossed  with  mythological 
subjects,  a  Russian  prince’s  order  set 
with  brilliants,  a  fragment  from  the 
silver  casing  of  the  great  cross  of  St. 
Ivan,  and  other  unconsidered  trifles, 
snapped  up  in  the  town  where,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  story,  Napoleon  had  told 
Mortier  that  he  would  hold  him  re¬ 
sponsible  with  his  head  for  pillage. 

The  rank  and  file  seem  to  have  had 
an  impression,  derived  perhaps  from 
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the  southerly  direction  in  which  the 
army  commenced  its  retre  it,  that  their 
next  stage  was  to  be  a  march  “  to  Mon¬ 
golia  and  China,  to  get  hold  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  possessions  in  India.”  If  they  so 
fancied,  they  were  quickly  undeceived, 
for  before  a  week  was  out  Kutusoff  had 
headed  them  off  from  Kalouga,  and 
compelled  them  to  follow  the  devastated 
track  of  their  former  march.  It  was 
at  the  very  moment  when  Napoleon, 
convinced  that  the  southern  road  was 
closed  to  him,  was  starting  to  rejoin  the 
route  of  his  advance,  that  he  had  the 
narrowest  escape  from  capture  that  be¬ 
fell  him  in  the  whole  campaign.  Bour¬ 
gogne  was  an  eye-witness  of  this  inci¬ 
dent,  which  has  often  been  related  ;  he 
had  indeed  been  all  night  on  guard  near 
the  house  in  which  Napoleon  lodged. 
The  morning  of  October  25th  was  foggy. 
The  Emperor  mounted  early  and  rode 
off  into  the  mist,  attended  only  by  his 
staff.  Suddenly  the  Cossack  hourra 
was  heard  ;  some  squadrons  of  the  cav¬ 
alry  of  the  Guard  dashed  off  into  the 
plain,  followed  by  the  infantry.  They 
came  up  just  in  time  to  deliver  the  Em¬ 
peror,  whom  they  found  nearly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  Cossacks,  generals  and  staff- 
officers  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the 
adventurous  enemy.  It  was  here  that 
the  unlucky  !Major  Lecoulteux,  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Berthier’s,  having  disarmed 
a  Cossack,  was  returning  triumphantly 
with  the  captured  lance  in  his  hand, 
when  a  mounted  grenadier,  seeing  as 
he  thought  a  Cossack  officer  in  too  close 
proximity  to  Napoleon’s  person,  rode 
at  him  and  ran  him  through.  Perceiv¬ 
ing  the  mistake  too  late,  he  dashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy,  hoping  to 
atone  for  his  blunder  by  getting  killed, 
but  the  Cossacks  fled  before  him,  and 
he  had  to  come  back  in  despair.  How¬ 
ever,  all  the  authorities,  including 
Bourgogne,  agree  that  Lecoulteux  re¬ 
covered  from  his  wound. 

Two  days  later,  on  October  27th, 
Mojaisk,  on  the  former  line  of  march, 
was  reached ;  and,  notes  Bourgogne, 
it  began  to  freeze.  By  the  30th  the 
roads  had  become  bad  ;  baggage-wagons 
stuck  fast  or  broke  down,  and  plunder 
began  to  be  disgorged.  “  The  road 
was  strewn  with  valuable  articles,  pic¬ 
tures,  candlesticks,  quantities  of  books. 
For  more  than  an  hour  I  was  picking 
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up  volumes,  which  I  skimmed  for  a 
moment  and  threw  away  again,  to  be 
picked  up  in  turn  and  thrown  away  by 
others.  There  were  editions  of  Vol¬ 
taire,  of  Rousseau,  of  Buffon’s  ‘  Nat¬ 
ural  History,’  bound  in  red  morocco 
with  gilt  edges.”  A  more  useful  find 
was  a  bearskin  rug. 

It  was  from  this  time  that  the  real 
horrors  of  the  retreat  may  be  said  to 
have  begun.  The  provisions  brought 
from  Moscow,  at  all  events  such  as  were 
attainable  by  the  rank  and  file,  were 
exhausted,  and  horseflesh  was  becoming 
almost  the  only  article  of  diet.  If  a 
man  had  secured  a  little  rice  or  a  few 
potatoes,  he  consumed  his  stores  if  pos¬ 
sible  out  of  sight,  or,  if  of  an  unusually 
generous  disposition,  shared  them  sur¬ 
reptitiously  with  one  or  two  intimate 
friends.  Darker  stories  began  to  be 
told.  One  day  Bourgogne,  half  by 
force,  half  by  persuasion,  had  succeed¬ 
ed  in  persuading  another  soldier  to 
“  spare”  him  seven  half-cooked  potatoes 
for  the  price  of  fifteen  francs.  As  he 
walked  on,  lost  in  calculation  as  to  the 
length  of  time  he  might  prolong  exist¬ 
ence  by  the  aid  of  this  addition  to  his 
supplies,  he  missed  the  road. 

“  I  first  found  out  that  I  was  astray  (he 
says)  by  the  j'ells  and  oaths  of  five  men  who 
were  fighting  like  dogs  ;  beside  them  was  a 
leg  of  horse,  which  was  the  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion.  On  seeing  me,  one  of  tliem  came  up  to 
me,  saying  tliat  he  and  his  comrade,  belong¬ 
ing  to'the  transport  service,  had  with  some 
otliers  been  killing  a  horse  behind  the  wood. 
As  they  were  returning  with  their  share  to 
their  bivouac  they  had  been  set  upon  by  three 
men  of  another  regiment,  who  wanted  to  take 
it  from  them  ;  but  if  I  would  help  them  to 
defend  it,  they  would  give  me  some.  Fear¬ 
ing  the  same  fate  for  my  potatoes,  I  told  them 
I  could  not  stop,  but  if  they  would  hold  their 
own  for  a  moment,  I  would  send  them  some 
help,  and  so  went  on. 

“  I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  met  two  men 
of  our  regiment,  and  told  them  all  about  it. 
They  went  off  in  that  direction.  Next  day  I 
heard  that  when  they  reached  the  spot  they 
found  only  a  dead  man.  just  despatched  with 
a  bludgeon  of  firwood.  which  they  found 
lying  by  him  stained  with  blood.  Probably 
tiie  three  assailants  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  moment  when  one  was  imploring  my  aid 
to  get  rid  of  the  other,  who  remained  alone.” 

Of  the  cases  of  cannibalism  said  by 
many  writers  to  liave  occurred  daring 
the  retreat,  Bourgogne  does  not  profess 
to  speak  as  an  eye-witness.  He  men¬ 
tions,  however,  an  incident  of  which  he 


and  some  of  his  companions  were  in¬ 
formed  by  two  soldiers  whom  they  fell 
in  with,  and  who,  as  he  remarks,  would 
have  no  inducement  to  invent  the  story. 
A  farmhouse,  in  which  a  number  of 
officers  and  men  had  sought  shelter  for 
the  night,  took  fire,  and  many  of  the 
inmates  perished.  The  men  in  ques¬ 
tion  affirmed  that  they  had  seen  some 
Croat  soldiers  pull  a  roasted  body  from 
the  fire,  cut  it  up  and  devour  it.  “I 
believe,”  adds  Bourgogne,  “  that  this 
happened  more  than  once  in  the  course 
of  this  disastrous  campaign,  though  I 
did  not  see  it.”  Elsewhere  he,  or  one 
of  his  friends,  refers  almost  with  equa¬ 
nimity  to  the  possibility  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  this  horrible  expedi¬ 
ent  for  sustaining  life. 

Smolensk,  which  they  reached  on 
November  9th,  though  the  former  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  army  had  left  it  little  more 
than  a  mass  of  blackened  ruins,  was 
eagerly  hailed  as  a  haven  of  temporary 
rest ;  some  indeed  had  cherished  a  vain 
hope  that  they  might  wait  there  till 
spring.  Here  a  little  flour  and  some 
biscuit  was  served  out,  of  which  the 
famished  men  ate  with  such  avidity  that 
many  became  ill.  Discipline  was  al¬ 
most  entirely  relaxed,  and  an  organized 
system  of  pillage  was  set  up  within  the 
army.  A  band  of  thieves,  French,  Ger¬ 
man,  Italian,  would  combine  to  march 
together,  well  in  advance  of  the  main 
body.  On  reaching  the  assigned  halt¬ 
ing-place,  they  would  separate,  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  army  at  nightfall, 
would  emerge  from  their  hiding-places 
and  prowl  round  the  bivouacs,  picking 
up  a  horse  here,  some  baggage  there, 
and  so  forth.  Bourgogne,  sallying  out 
one  night  at  Smolensk  in  search  of  a 
comrade,  lost  his  way,  and  rolled  down 
a  bank  into  a  cellar  which  was  tenanted 
by  one  of  these  gangs. 

“  I  was  still  dazed  with  my  fall,  and  had 
not  picked  myself  up,  when  an  individual 
rose  at  the  far  end  of  the  cellar,  and  set  light 
to  some  straw  to  get  a  better  view  of  me. 
Catching  sight  of  the  Imperial  Eagle  on  my 
shako,  he  called  out  in  a  jeering  tone,  ‘  Aha  ! 
Imperial  Guard  !  Out  you  go  !  ’  and  the  rest 
took  up  the  cry.  I  hegged  them,  as  chance 
had  thrown  me  among  them,  to  let  me  stay 
till  morning.  But  the  one  who  had  first  risen, 
and  who  seemed  the  leader,  having  at  his 
side  a  broadsword  which  he  took  care  to  dis¬ 
play  with  some  affectation,  repeated  that  I 
was  to  go  out,  and  that  at  once  ;  the  rest  join- 
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ing  in  the  chorus.  A  Geniian  made  as  though 
to  lay  hands  on  me,  but  with  a  push  in  the 
chest  I  sent  him  sprawling  over  some  others 
who  were  still  lying  down, 'and  laid  my  hand 
on  the  hilt  of  my  sabre,  for  my  musket  had 
remained  behind  when  1  rollea  down.  The 
man  with  the  sword  applauded  the  spill  I 
gave  the  fellow  who  wanted  to  turn  me  out, 
telling  him  that  it  was  no  business  of  a  cab¬ 
bage  headed  German  to  lay  hands  on  a 
Frenchman.” 

Encouraged  by  this  approbation, 
Bourgogne  pleaded  once  more  for  a 
night’s  hospitality,  his  request  being 
seconded  by  one  of  two  women  who 
were  with  the  gang.  This  was  again 
refused,  on  the  avowed  ground  that  his 
presence  might  interfere  with  their 
plans  for  marauding  ;  but  he  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  and  warm  himself  for  half 
an  hour.  Presently,  however,  the 
woman  who  had  stood  his  friend  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  make  his  escape  while  he 
could,  and  he  went  out.  He  recovered 
his  musket,  which  he  had  dropped  in 
his  fall ;  but,  being  unable  in  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  find  his  way  up  the  bank,  he 
was  forced  to  wait  till  one  of  the  gang 
came  out.  The  man  made  no  objection 
to  guiding  him  past  some  ruined  houses 
to  a  flight  of  steps,  by  which  the  road 
along  the  ramparts  could  be  regained, 
but,  on  reaching  it,  made  him  take  sev¬ 
eral  turns,  under  pretext  of  showing 
him  his  way,  so  as  to  puzzle  him  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  den  from  which  he 
had  escaped.  He  did  return,  however, 
with  some  friends  next  morning  ;  but 
“the  birds  had  flown,’’  and  all  they 
found  was  some  empty  trunks  and  Bour¬ 
gogne’s  German  assailant  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  night  dead  drunk. 

His  adventures  for  that  night  did  not 
end  with  his  escape  from  the  den  of 
thieves.  As,  with  a  frost-bitten  foot, 
he  made  his  way  painfully  through  the 
snow,  stumbling  now  over  a  deserted 
gun-carriage,  now  over  a  corpse,  once 
stopping  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  fall 
from  the  top  of  the  ramparts  into  the 
Dnieper,  which  flowed  in  a  turbid,  icy 
stream  at  their  foot,  he  became,  or  fan¬ 
cied  he  became,  aware  of  music  like  the 
notes  of  an  organ  floating  in  the  air. 
Just  then  a  heavier  fall  than  usual,  over 
the  body  of  a  dead  dragoon,  caused 
him  to  utter  a  cry  of  pain.  It  was  an¬ 
swered  by  a  shout  at  no  great  distance  ; 
and,  making  his  way  toward  the  sound. 


Bourgogne  found  to  his  joy  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  friend  of  his — one  Be- 
loque,  a  sergeant  in  the  same  corps — 
keeping  guard  over  two  sick  men,  who, 
unable  to  go  farther,  were  awaiting  the 
bearers  for  whom  he  had  sent.  To 
him  he  recounted  the  adventure  of  the 
cellar.  “  But,”  he  adds,  “  I  did  not 
dare  to  say  anything  about  the  music, 
lest  he  should  say  I  was  ill.”  The  pair 
walked  up  and  down,  their  conversa¬ 
tion  broken  at  times  by  the  death-rattle 
from  one  or  another  of  the  sick  men, 
when  suddenly  the  aerial  music  began 
to  sound  again,  this  time  appearing  to 
be  much  nearer  at  hand.  Beloque  said, 
in  a  whisper,  lest  the  dying  men  should 
overhear — a  curious  touch  of  the  cour¬ 
tesy  which  a  Frenchman,  if  he  has  time 
to  think,  seldom  forgets — “  It  is  very 
like  the  music  of  the  dead.  All  is  dead 
around  us,  and  I  have  a  presentiment 
that  in  a  few  days  I  shall  be  dead  too. 
Well,  God’s  will  bo  done.  But  one 
might  die  Avith  less  suffering.  Look  at 
those  poor  fellows.”  “  I  made  no  an¬ 
swer,”  says  the  narrator,  “  but  my 
thought  was  the  same  as  his.” 

For  a  while  they  listened  in  silence, 
disturbed  only  by  the  labored  breathing 
of  one  of  the  sick  men.  The  sounds 
seemed  to  proceed  from  overhead.  Pres¬ 
ently  they  ceased,  and  with  a  plaintive 
cry  the  other  man  drew  his  last  breath. 
The  bearers  came  up,  and  the  survivor 
was  taken  away.  Bourgogne  and  his 
friend  went  with  the  party  ;  but  the 
former  soon  left  them,  and  went  in 
quest  of  another  comrade.  At  once 
the  mystei’ious  music  began  again,  and, 
following  it,  he  arrived  at  a  building 
all  lighted  up.  This  proved  to  be  a 
church.  Climbing  over  the  low  church¬ 
yard  Avail,  and  crossing  some  ground, 
Avhich  seemed  strangely  uneven  till  he 
perceiA’ed  that  it  was  streAvn  Avith  corpses 
lying  under  a  covering  of  snoAV,  the 
sergeant  reached  the  doorway.  The 
door  was  open,  and  volumes  of  smoko 
issued  from  it.  The  interior  was  also 
thick  Avith  smoke,  amid  Avhich  men 
were  singing  and  playing  the  organ  ; 
but  this  presently  cleared  as  the  name 
of  the  fire  burnt  up  ;  and  one  of  the 
singers  recognized  Bourgogne,  and 
greeted  him.  They  turned  out  to  be 
men  of  his  own  company,  all  more  or 
less  drunk.  Some  of  them,  being  on 
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fatigue  duty,  had  seen  two  Jews  emerg¬ 
ing  from  a  cellar.  Marking  the  spot, 
they  had  returned,  found  some  brandy 
and  some  food,  as  well  as  some  fur  pe¬ 
lisses.  Having  noted  the  church  as  a 
convenient  shelter,  they  were  “  making 
a  night  of  it,”  with  the  aid  of  their  plun¬ 
der.  Some  bandsmen  had  got  into  the 
organ-loft,  and  it  was  their  perform¬ 
ances  on  the  instrument  that  had  caused 
the  melodious  sounds  whereby  Bour¬ 
gogne  and  his  friend  had  been  so  sorely 
perplexed.  Others  had  torn  down  the 
woodwork  to  make  a  fire,  using,  among 
other  materials,  some  of  the  slairs  to 
the  organ-loft,  whereby  one  of  the  un¬ 
lucky  bandsmen,  waking  from  a  drunk¬ 
en  sleep  by  the  organ,  and  attempting 
to  descend,  “  got  a  fall  which  incapaci¬ 
tated  him  from  marching  for  some  time. 
Probably  he  never  came  home.”  The 
whole  scene  is  one  of  the  grimmest,  not 
to  say  gruesomest,  llogarlhian  humor. 

Krasnoi  was  the  next  stage  after 
Smolensk.  Here  the  Ilussian  army 
barred  the  passage,  and  some  sharp 
fighting  ensued,  in  which  poor  Be- 
loque’s  forebodings  sis  to  his  own  fate 
were  verified.  Ultimately  the  Russians 
gave  way  so  far  as  to  allow  the  fugitives 
to  enter  the  town,  but  remained  closely 
in  touch  with  them.  The  Guard,  w'hich 
had  started  35,000  strong,  was  by  this 
time,  though  it  had  been  less  engaged 
than  any  other  corps,  dwindled  to  7000 
or  8000.  At  Orcza,  Ney,  who  had  been 
covering  the  retreat,  rejoined,  with  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  all  that  were 
left  to  represent  the  70,000  originally 
under  his  command. 

The  action  at  Krasnoi,  though  tech¬ 
nically  a  victory  for  the  French — opitnus 
faUere  et  effngere  est  trinmphus — 
achieved  the  demoralization  of  their 
army.  “  Till  then,”  says  Bourgogne, 
“  I  had  been  pretty  cheerful  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  the  weight  of  our  miseries. 
The  more  of  danger  and  trouble,  I 
thought,  the  more  of  honor  and  glory. 
My  comrades  Avere  astounded  at  my 
patience.  But  after  Krasnoi,  and  the 
loss  of  many  friends” — the  sentence  re¬ 
mains  incomplete,  as  though  the  vet¬ 
eran’s  pen  had  faltered  before  the  mere 
remembrance  of  that  terrible  time. 
From  that  time,  stragglers  arriving  at 
a  bivouac  after  dark  would  call  out  the 
name  not  of  their  regiment,  but  of  their 


army  corps  ;  and  sometimes,  in  order 
to  find  even  their  corps,  or  what  re¬ 
mained  of  it,  they  were  forced  to  wan¬ 
der  about  half  the  night.  One  day, 
about  this  time,  the  fragments  of  the 
Guard  regiments  were  suddenly  ordered 
to  form  square. 

“  At  that  moment  the  Emperor  came  by, 
with  Murat  and  Eugene.  He  took  up  ids 
position  in  the  centre  of  the  grenadiers  and 
elumeurs,  and  then  made  them  an  allocution 
with  reference  to  the  situation,  informing 
them  tliat  the  Russians  were  awaiting  us  at 
the  passage  of  the  Beresina,  and  liad  sworn 
that  not  a  man  of  us  should  recross  it.  Then, 
drawing  his  sword,  and  raising  his  voice,  he 
exclaimed  :  ‘  Let  us  on  our  side  swear  to  die 
with  arms  in  our  hands  rather  than  not  see 
France  again.’  The  oath  Avas  taken  straight¬ 
way.” 

In  other  words,  “  If  the  Russians  think 
that  by  shooting  you  they  will  prevent 
me  getting  back  to  France,  they  are 
much  mistaken.”  When  the  Beresina 
was  reached  a  few  days  later,  and  the 
bridges  had  been  throAvn  across,  Napo¬ 
leon,  with  a  strong  escort,  crossed  at 
his  ease.  This  was  on  November  27th  ; 
and  so  well  had  he  kept  in  advance  of 
the  throng,  that  no  one  crossed  the 
bridge  all  that  night,  and  even  at  seven 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  Avhen 
Bourgogne  himself  crossed,  he  had  the 
bridge  all  to  himself.  During  the  past 
four  or  five  days,  having  in  the  confu¬ 
sion  lost  sight  of  his  regiment,  or  the 
handful  of  comrades  Avho  still  repre¬ 
sented  it  among  what  had  been 

“  Ilier  la  Grande  Arm6e,  et  maintenant 
troupeau,” 

he  had  made  his  way  as  best  he  could, 
partly  alone,  partly  in  company  with 
an  old  friend  belonging,  like  himself, 
to  the  Guard,  who  had  also  lost  his 
Avay,  and  upon  whom  by  great  good  for- 
tune  he  had  lighted.  This  man,  Picart 
by  name,  and  a  Picard  by  origin,  Avas  a 
cheery  soul ;  and  his  companionship 
was  the  salvation  of  Bourgogne,  who 
by  this  time  Avas  losing  not  only  his 
spirits,  but  his  health. 

The  adventures  of  the  tAvo  friends  as 
they  traversed  the  vast  forest  Avhich 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Beresina,  are  per¬ 
haps  the  most  original  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  part  of  the  book.  Space,  alas  ! 
forbids  us  to  recount  here  the  thrilling 
narrative  :  Iioav  they  skirmished  for  the 
best  part  of  a  day  with  a  squad  of  Cos- 
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sacks,  and  had  not  the  worst  of  it,  kill¬ 
ing  several  of  their  opponents  and  cap¬ 
turing  a  horse  ;  how,  safely  hidden 
themselves,  they  watched  a  convoy  of 
prisoners  go  past  under  the  escort  of 
Tartars  and  Kalmucks,  armed  with 
spears  and  bows,  commanded,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  prisoners  themselves,  by 
a  French  officer,  one  of  the  many 
emigres  in  the  Russian  service  ;  how 
Picart,  under  somewhat  “  Zolaesque” 
circumstances,  overheard  one  evening 
the  conversation  of  two  village  gossips, 
and  how,  following  the  women’s  tracks 
in  the  snow,  they  reached  a  farmhouse 
inhabited,  by  some  Poles,  who  washed 
them,  dressed  their  wounds,  and  gave 
them  a  good  night’s  lodging ;  how 
some  Germans  tried  to  carry  off  their 
horse  and  roast  him,  but  only  got  their 
heads  punched  by  the  energetic  Picart ; 
how,  finally,  they  regained  the  route 
after  three  days’  wandering,  and  saw 
the  head  of  the  column  go  by,  com¬ 
posed  of  generals  and  officers,  all  who 
remained  of  the  “  Sacred  Battalion” 
formed  but  a  day  or  two  before,  the 
Emperor  following  on  foot  with  the 
marshals,  a  sight  which  caused  two 
great  tears  to  roll  down  Picart’s  cheeks, 
adding  their  burden  to  the  icicles  that 
hung  from  his  mustaches — for  all  this 
readers  must  be  referred  to  the  book 
itself. 

The  scenes  at  the  passage  of  the  Bere- 
sina  have  been  often  enough  described, 
but  Bourgogne’s  account  yields  to  none 
in  horror.  What  he  brings  into  espe¬ 
cial  prominence  is  the  lack  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  which  allowed  the  bridge  to  re¬ 
main,  as  we  have  said,  almost  deserted 
for  many  hours,  and  so  became  disas¬ 
trously  crowded  at  the  last  moment  by 
a  panic-stricken  throng  flying  from  the 
Russian  cannon-balls. 

From  the  Beresina  to  Wilna  the  mis¬ 
ery  was,  if  possible,  greater  than  what 
had  preceded.  Dante  has  been  cred¬ 
ited  with  a  lively  imagination  in  the 
invention  of  horrors  ;  but  there  were 
realities  in  those  days  which  his  ghastli¬ 
est  conceptions  do  not  surpass.  “  Ice 
formed  in  my  nose,’  ’  says  Bourgogne  ; 
“  my  lips  were  glued  together ;  the 
cold  drew  tears  from  my  eyes,  which 
froze  till  I  was  unable  to  see.”  The 
torments  assigned  by  the  poet  to  those 
who  set  men  at  variance,  were  inflicted 
by  a  weapon  as  keen  as  the  demon’s 
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sword,  and  mutilated  stumps,  from 
which  the  hands  and  feet  had  dropped, 
were  as  common  as  in  the  ninth  pit  of 
Malebolge.  Unluckily,  the  fortune  of 
war  does  not  always  allot  the  penalties 
with  the  same  regard  to  the  law  of  ret¬ 
ribution  as  poetic  justice  is  able  to 
arrange  for.  While  the  brave  men  to 
whose  devotion  and  incredible  exertions 
he  owed  his  personal  immunity  from 
the  sufferings  which  they  endured  al¬ 
most  without  a  murmur  were  left  be¬ 
hind  to  perish,  the  arch-sower  of  strife 
was  hastening  away  as  fast  as  a  well- 
appointed  sledge  could  bear  him.  On 
December  5th  Napoleon  launched  from 
Malodetchno  the  famous  twenty-ninth 
bulletin,  announcing  the  wreck  of  the 
army  and  his  own  personal  safety  ;  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  in  pursuit  of 
it  to  Paris,  administering  a  parting 
snub  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  hench¬ 
men  :  “  1  am  quite  aware  that  you  are 
of  no  use,”  he  said  to  Berthier,  who 
was  with  tears  entreating  to  be  allowed 
to  share  his  flight,  “  but  people  believe 
in  you,  and  you  must  stay.”  * 

Yet  what  one  can  only  call  the  in¬ 
fatuation  of  the  soldier  condoned  even 
this.  “  After  Malet’s  conspiracy” 
(which  had  been  successfully  crushed 
weeks  before),  “his  presence  was  nec¬ 
essary  in  France,  if  only  to  qrganize  a 
fresh  army.”  The  few  who  ventured 
to  raise  their  voices  against  the  deser¬ 
tion  by  its  chief  of  a  wrecked  army  still 
pursued  by  an  untiring  foe,  were  set 
down  as  “agents  of  England,  coming 
among  the  army  to  preach  defection.” 
Truly  there  are  few  problems  in  history 
so  hard  to  solve  as  the  secret  of  the  fas¬ 
cination  exercised  by  Napoleon  over  the 
mass  of  the  soldiers.  An  army  that 
could  forgive  the  Russian  campaign, 
one  would  say  could  forgive  anything  ; 
but  the  strange  thing  is  that  to  Bour¬ 
gogne  and  his  comrades,  with  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  it  never  seems  to  have  oc¬ 
curred  that  there  was  anything  to  be 
forgiven  in  the  insane  enterprise  with 
its  useless  waste  of  valiant  men.  The 
reader  of  their  simple  narratives,  not 
having  the  glamour  in  his  eyes,  may  be 
excused  if  he  takes  a  different  view. — 
Cornhill  ^fagmine. 


*  This  is  narrated  by  Marshal  Castellane, 
who  was  at  the  Imperial  headquarters  at  the 
time. 
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Much  has  been  said  and  written  re¬ 
garding  the  present  war  in  Cuba,  but 
little  of  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it. 
Consequently  a  large  proportion  of  the 
public,  not  being  fully  conversant  with 
the  facts,  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
lamentable  destruction  of  life  and  prop¬ 
erty  which  has  laid  waste  the  “  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles”  is  due  more  to  the 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Cubans  than  to 
cruel  hardships  long  endured  by  them 
and  real  grievances  against  Spain. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  further 
from  the  truth  than  such  an  opinion. 
Far  from  being  naturally  aggressive  or 
warlike,  the  exceeding  mildness  of  dis¬ 
position  of  the  Cubans  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  their  enemies  themselves.  Th^e 
Spaniards  have  more  than  once  openly 
declared  in  Parliament  that  no  people 
in  the  world  could  be  governed  with 
such  facility.  And  so  general  was  this 
conviction,  not  only  among  Spanish 
politicians,  but  also  their  proudest  offi¬ 
cers,  that  the  Captain-General,  Jose  de 
la  Concha,  Marquis  of  Pensl  Plata,  when 
reporting  to  the  Central  Government 
on  Cuban  affairs,  wrote  that  so  easy  was 
the  task  of  governing  Cubans  that  he 
thought  it  might  be  accomplished  by 
the  aid  of  a  few  packs  of  cards  and 
some  fighting-cocks.  This  report,  put¬ 
ting  aside  its  evident  tone  of  exaggera¬ 
tion  and  the  contempt  of  Cubans  im¬ 
plied  therein,  may  be  accepted  as  a 
proof  of  the  docile  character  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  island.  IIow  great 
must  not  therefore  have  been  the  provo¬ 
cations  which  caused  so  comparatively 
pacific  a  race  to  enter  upon  a  struggle 
so  prolonged  and  seemingly  so  des¬ 
perate  ! 

There  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the 
mild  and  perhaps  indolent  character  of 
the  Cubans.  Born  in  a  tropical  region, 
richly  dowered  by  Nature  with  her 
choicest  and  most  luxuriant  gifts,  they 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  geo¬ 
graphical  situation  of  a  country  cannot 
but  influence  to  a  large  extent  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  inhabitants.  This  may  ex¬ 
plain  the  natural  tendency  of  the  Cu¬ 
bans  toward  the  methods  of  evolution 


rather  than  revolution.  Moreover,'the 
Cuban  population  has  always  been  ex¬ 
empted  from  military  service,  not  cer¬ 
tainly  as  an  act  of  generosity  on  the 
part  of  the  mother  country,  but  as’an 
act  of  distrust. 

The  peaceful  disposition  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Cuba,  however,  was  never  ac¬ 
counted  anything  excellent  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  Government.  On  the  contrary, 
their  mild  qualities  have  proved,  if  not 
the  actual  cause,  yet  a  very  strong  in¬ 
centive  to  the  Spanish  to  carry  on  their 
system  of  tyranny  and  destruction. 
The  total  extermination  (in  less  than  a 
century)  of  the  once  numerous,  harm¬ 
less,  and  hospitable  Indian  race  that  in¬ 
habited  the  island  when  discovered,  and 
the  present  policy  of  extermination  of 
the  defenceless  peasants  (Reconcentra- 
dos)  are  illustrations  of  the  so-called 
chivalry  of  Spain.  Her  barbarous 
methods  of  government  have  no  paral¬ 
lel  in  history. 

The  cruel  and  brutal  treatment  ac¬ 
corded  to  Cubans  by  Spain  cannot  cer¬ 
tainly  be  matched,  even  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  its  treatment  of  Armenians. 
No  means  more  perfidious  and  savage 
could  have  been  devised  by  any  nation 
to  compel  a  people  to  take  arms  in  de¬ 
fence  of  their  lives  and  liberties. 

The  causes  of  the  present  revolution, 
as  of  the  last,  known  as  “  The  Ten 
Years’  War,”  are  numerous  and  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds.  To  attempt  to  describe 
them  minutely  (in  the  course  of  one 
article)  would  be  impossible,  even  to 
an  abler  pen  than  mine.  Therefore  I 
must  content  myself  with  enumerating 
only  the  most  remarkable. 

Of  the  political  grievances  of  the  Cu¬ 
bans  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  as  old 
as  the  very  sovereignty  of  Spain  over 
Cuba,  dating  back  to  her  first  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  island,  although  they  were 
not  generally  felt  or  expressed  until  the 
present  century,  and  more  especially 
since  the  administration  of  Captain- 
General  D.  Miguel  Facon.  This  gen¬ 
eral  was  a  butcher  of  the  type  of  Wey- 
ler,  and  to  him  must  be  attributed  the 
merit  of  having  stirred,  for  the  first 
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time,  the  unswerving  spirit  of  rebellion 
and  independence  that  now  animates 
every  Cuban  heart. 

Spain’s  treatment  of  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus,  the  discoverer  of  Cuba,  who 
died  in  a  Spanish  prison  loaded  w'ith 
chains  for  the  crime  of  having  made  a 
gift  to  that  country  of  a  new  world, 
was  of  bad  omen  to  the  beautiful  island. 
From  that  time  until  to-day  hundreds 
of  innocent  Cubans  have  shared  his 
fate,  have  perished  in  Spanish  dun¬ 
geons  or  been  assassinated  at  home. 

Before  the  independence  of  South 
America  was  established,  Spain  attached 
no  great  importance  to  the  island  of 
Cuba,  at  least  so  far  as  its  administra¬ 
tion  was  concerned.  Preoccupied  as 
she  then  was  with  the  extraction  of  the 
gold  of  the  Incas,  she  neglected  every¬ 
thing  in  her  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
the  precious  yellow  metal.  This  gold, 
acquired  by  the  most  reprehensible 
means,  represented  her  national  life 
and  her  religion.  Agriculture  and  the 
national  industries  were  abandoned. 
The  people  were  always  looking  toward 
the  sea  for  the  galleons  laden  with 
American  gold  with  which  to  buy  the 
very  necessaries  of  existence.  Mean¬ 
while,  Cuba  was  considered  by  the 
mother  country  merely  as  a  Presidio — 
that  is  to  say,  as  a  place  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  criminals.  No  trade  was  al¬ 
lowed  between  Cuba  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  importation  of  anything 
foreign  in  the  island  was  absolutely  for¬ 
bidden.  But  a  great  event  was  soon  to 
take  place,  the  influence  of  which  upon 
the  Cubans  has  been  very  marked  in 
every  Avay.  I  refer  to  the  occupation 
of  Havana  by  the  English  on  account 
of  her  war  with  Spain  in  the  year  1762. 

England,  following  her  usual  wise 
commercial  policy  again  in  this  in¬ 
stance,  opened  up  the  port  of  Havana 
to  the  world -wide  trade  from  which  it 
had  been  hitherto  excluded.  This  new 
departure  gave  a  tremendous  impetus 
to  the  wonderful  resources  of  the  isl¬ 
and.  The  commercial  relations  result¬ 
ing  therefrom  brought  new  life  to  Cuba 
in  every  way— material,  intellectual, 
and  moral. 

When  the  city  of  Havana  was  given 
back  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Florida, 
in  1763,  the  old  and  barbarous  methods 
were  again  put  into  practice.  Foreign 


trade  was  once  more  prohibited  from 
all  ports  of  the  island,  and  still  more 
stringent  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
Captains-General  in  order  to  isolate  the 
Cubans  and  prevent  them  from  joining 
the  concert  of  civilized  nations.  The 
inhabitants  were  kept  in  dark  ignorance 
as  a  means  of  avoiding  all  disaffection 
toward  the  mother  country,  always  a 
foe  to  every  kind  of  progress. 

This  being  the  case,  it  follows  that 
the  history  of  Spain  is  but  a  repetition 
of  mistakes  and  disasters.  It  was 
through  tyranny  and  corruption  that 
she  lost  those  immense  tracts  of  coun¬ 
try  which  form  to-day  the  different  Re¬ 
publics  of  Central  and  South  America. 
Their  emancipation  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  Spanish  power,  and  Avas  destined  to 
exercise  a  great  and,  for  a  time,  some- 
Avhat  fatal  influence  on  the  future  of 
Cuba.  These  recurrent  misfortunes, 
entirely  due  to  her  maladministration, 
caused  Spain  to  behave  in  a  still  more 
distrustful  and  harsh  manner  toward 
the  last  of  her  possessions  in  America. 
So  that  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,  the 
most  precious  of  them  all,  became  the 
propitiatory  victim  of  her  stubborn  ig¬ 
norance,  fanaticism,  and  oppression. 

The  slightest  sign  of  progress  in  the 
island  in  any  form  whatsoever  Avas  re¬ 
garded  by  Spain  Avith  the  utmost  dread. 
She  accordingly  did  her  best  to  draAV 
closer  the  net  of  her  atrocious  system 
of  injustice,  and  stifle  all  moral,  politi¬ 
cal,  and  social  aspirations  in  their  in¬ 
ception.  Her  hereditary  hatred  to  mod¬ 
ern  ideas  was  deeply  imbued  in  every 
Spaniard,  OAving  to  the  instinctive 
knowledge  that  such  ideas,  like  electric 
currents  constantly  being  transmitted 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  would  con¬ 
vey  to  the  oppressed  the  spark  of  re¬ 
bellion. 

With  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
spirit  of  independence  and  emancipation 
from  infecting  the  minds  of  her  en¬ 
slaved  subjects,  Spain  built  around 
Cuba  a  political  and  financial  Avail  a 
thousand  times  higher  and  thicker  than 
the  old  and  famous  Avail  of  China.  The 
ports  of  the  island  Avere  strictly  closed 
against  all  trade  Avith  the  outer  AA'orld, 
always  of  course  excepting  Spain.  Cu¬ 
bans  could  receive  thence  only  the  bale¬ 
ful  breath  of  the  Inquisition  and  hear 
but  the  pitiful  cry  of  the  thousands  of 
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victims  burned  in  the  public  squares  of 
her  cities  for  the  terrible  crime  of  hav¬ 
ing  dared  to  think  according  to  their 
consciences. 

The  Captain-General  was  considered 
as  commander  of  a  fortress  in  time  of 
war.  King  Ferdinand  the  Seventh  en¬ 
acted  oi’dinances  granting  the  Captains- 
General  of  Cuba  powers  and  faculties 
comparable  only  to  those  enjoyed  by 
the  most  despotic  Oriental  satraps  ;  and 
these  powers,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
are  still  in  vigor  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Armed  with  these  powers,  the  Captain- 
General  can  suspend  all  laws  enacted 
by  the  Central  Government  and  promul¬ 
gated  in  the  island,  the  constitution  of 
the  nation  included.  He  can  also  sus¬ 
pend  the  working  of  any  new  law  that 
he  may  consider  dangerous  to  the  cause 
of  Spain  ;  and  he  can  declare  the  colony 
in  a  state  of  war— in  other  words,  un¬ 
der  martial  law.  His  own  personal 
judgment  is  alone  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  exercise  these  prerogatives. 
Consequently,  the  lives  of  Cubans,  their 
honor  and  projierty,  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Governor,  who  is  invariably  a 
rude  and  ignorant  soldier.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  theory  is  responsible  for  his 
acts  to  the  Central  Government,  but  in 
reality  is  held  quite  irresponsible.  No 
Captain-General  luis  ever  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  trial,  probably  because,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Metropolitan  Govern¬ 
ment,  they  have  all  proved  honest,  hu¬ 
mane,  and  wise  rulers. 

No  freedom  of  conscience  either  was 
or  is  allowed  ih  Cuba,  the  Governors 
being  the  Vice-lloyal  Patrons  of  the 
Church  j  and  the  priests,  officials  of 
the  Administration.  Every  publication 
must  be  submitted  to  censorship  before 
being  placed  in  circulation,  any  infrac¬ 
tion  of  this  ordinance  being  severely 
punished.  The  mission  of  the  press  is 
therefore  reduced  to  chanting  the  an¬ 
cient  glories  of  Sagunto  and  Numancia, 
wdiich  the  Spaniards  are  supposed  to 
have  conquered,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  tliese  cities  were  destroyed  by 
the  Homans  and  Carthaginians  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  when  the  very 
name  of  Spain  was  non-existent ;  or 
more  recently  to  printing  false  reports 
of  her  triumphs  over  the  insurgents. 

Until  the  last  war  (1808),  the  school¬ 
books  were  carefully  examined  in  order 


that  all  allusion  to  modern  ideas  might 
be  eliminated,  even  the  very  words 
“  liberty”  and  “  independence”  being 
struck  out.  So  late  as  the  last  Con¬ 
servative  Ministry,  a  decree  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  commanding  the  Rector  of 
Havana  University  and  the  Directors 
of  the  Superior  Colleges  of  the  island 
to  send  to  Madrid  every  year  a  list  of 
all  text-books  adopted  in  such  public 
institutions,  in  order  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  was  contained  in  them  telling 
against  the  official  religion  or  Spanish 
sovereignty. 

Trials  for  what  would  be  considered 
here  purely  fanciful  offences  against 
the  Church,  the  Government,  and  what 
is  called  the  State  classes — viz.,  the 
Clergy,  the  Military  and  Civil  officials, 
take  place  very  frequently  in  the  courts 
of  the  island,  and  many  writers  have 
been  thrown  into  jail  for  such  offences. 
The  author  of  this  article  was  once 
threatened  with  arrest  by  a  Spanish 
judge  in  Havana  city  for  having  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  on  Natural  Rights, 
which  treatise,  according  to  the  fanati¬ 
cal  opinion  of  the  said  judge,  contained 
doctrines  dangerous  and  opposed  to  the 
dogniiis  of  the  Church.  Liberty  of  as¬ 
sociation  and  assemblage  is  unknown  in 
Cuba,  and  freedom  of  speech  is  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibited.  Not  even  a  family 
party  or  ball  can  be  held  without  the 
permission  of  the  Chief  of  Police,  and 
the  interested  persons  must  apply  for  a 
license  within  the  previous  forty-eight 
hours.  The  lack  of  such  license  is  pun¬ 
ished  with  tine  and  imprisonment,  and 
the  entertainment  suspended. 

To  carry  any  kind  of  weapon,  even  the 
native  arm  known  as  the  “  machete,” 
used  in  farm  work,  is  forbidden.  Every 
one  is  obliged  to  possess  and  carry  on 
his  person  a  document,  called  a  “  cedula 
personal,”  in  which  is  enumerated  every 
physical  detail  of  the  owner  ;  jis,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  complexion,  height,  age, 
shape  of  the  nose,  if  a  mustache  or 
beard  be  worn,  whether  married  or  sin¬ 
gle,  and  any  other  signs  or  peculiarities 
that  might  be  of  value  in  case  of  the 
need  of  identitication.  This  document 
must  be  exhibited  whenever  the  owner 
intends  to  appear  in  a  public  office  for 
business  pur))oses,  or  requires  any  offi¬ 
cial  paper,  such  as  a  power  of  attorney, 
a  warrant,  to  establish  a  suit,  etc.;  also 
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whenever  an  official  or  a  policeman  re¬ 
quests  its  production.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  this  document  when  trav¬ 
elling  from  one  place  to  another.  It  is 
good  only  for  one  year,  and  costs  from 
25  to  100  dollars,  according  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  owner,  his  profession  or 
business.  Any  person  under  suspicion 
may  be  arrested  without  a  warrant,  held 
in  prison  without  trial,  and  even  with- 
out^stating  to  him  the  grounds  for  his 
arrest.  This  kind  of  arrest  is  called 
“  Detention  Gubernativa”  (arrest  by 
order  of  the  Government).  Personal 
safety  and  liberty  are  therefore  things 
td  be  enjoyed  only  in  dreams. 

The  Cubans  are  regarded  and  treated 
by  the  Spaniards  as  an  inferior  race. 
As  a  result,  the  most  annoying  and  vex¬ 
atious  methods  are  resorted  to  by  the 
latter  in  their  dealings  with  them. 
During  the  term  of  office  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain-General  D.  Miguel  Facon,  many 
Cubans  were  compelled  to  work  on  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  and  promenades,  and  to 
assist  in  the  construction  of  fortresses, 
prisons,  and  palaces,  without  payment 
and  without  any  discrimination  between 
rich  and  poor  ;  the  purpose  being  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  their  enslaved  condition 
and  the  power  and  superiority  of  the 
Spaniards.  Those  who  were  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  arouse  any  ill-feeling  on 
the  part  of  this  despot,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  by  commission  or  omis¬ 
sion,  were  severely  punished,  and  more 
than  one  was  publicly  whipped  in  Ha¬ 
vana  city  by  his  command.  At  that 
time — as  to-day,  although  in  a  more 
disguised  form — the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  the  natives,  were  obliged  to  per¬ 
form  acts  of  submission  and  servility  if 
they  would  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  au¬ 
thorities. 

Yet,  as  the  natural  course  of  progress 
cannot  be  stayed  by  the  vexatious  re¬ 
strictions  of  tyrants,  Cuba,  in  spite  of 
the  barbarous  treatment  dealt  out  to 
her  by  Spain,  was  growing  daily  richer 
and  more  civilized.  Modern  ideas  were 
wafted  over  the  island  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  These  ideas,  rapidly  assim¬ 
ilated  by  the  quick  tropical  minds  of 
the  people,  created  new  desires  and 
aspirations.  The  evidences  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  culture  soon  became  apparent.  As 
the  seed  of  certain  plants  carried  by 
birds  from  far  countries  and  dropped 


upon  a  congenial  soil  will  originate  a 
new  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  owner  thereof,  so 
did  the  growing  custom  of  wealthy  Cu¬ 
bans,  who  early  in  this  century  began 
to  visit  foreign  lands  as  pleasure-seek¬ 
ers,  returning  with  a  store  of  new  im¬ 
pressions,  import  into  Cuba  the  seeds 
of  that  liberty-loving  spirit  which,  nur¬ 
tured  by  the  blood  of  martyrs,  was  to 
manifest  itself  in  so  gallant  a  fashion 
in  after  years. 

These  modern  ideas,  fervently  guard¬ 
ed  in  the  sanctuary  of  every  Cuban 
family  as  their  most  precious  acquisi¬ 
tion,  were  slowly  and  skilfully  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  island.  Such  men  as  the 
Count  of  Poyos  Dulces,  Varela,  Saco, 
Luz  y  Caballero,  Heredia,  etc.,  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  advancement  and  re¬ 
generation  of  the  colony.  To  them  is 
due  in  great  measure  the  rapid  progress 
which  could  now  be  noted  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  so  far  outstripping  the  mother 
country  indeed  that  in  Cuba  was  built 
the  first  railroad  in  the  Spanish  domin¬ 
ions.  Their  valuable  efforts  on  behalf 
of  civilization,  however,  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
made  them  conspicuous  targets  for  the 
shafts  of  tyranny  and  persecution. 
They  were  compelled  to  live  in  exile, 
some  in  England  and  France,  others  in 
the  United  States.  The  greater  degree 
of  liberty  and  personal  dignity  which 
they  respired  in  the  very  air  of  those 
countries  could  but  tend  to  strengthen 
their  ideas  and  shape  their  aspirations 
relative  to  the  future  of  Cuba.  The 
struggling  spirit  of  independence  be¬ 
came  ever  more  clearly  defined  and 
more  generally  felt. 

Of  the  Cubans  persecuted  by  Spain 
on  account  of  their  opinions  at  this 
period  (1840-1850)  the  most  illustrious 
were  Saco,  Heredia,  and  Luz  y  Cabal¬ 
lero.  This  last  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  in  the  island,  owing  ,to  his  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Government  and  to 
his  teachings  of  political  emancipation. 
He  was  the  idol  of  the  people.  The 
appellation  of  “El  Maestro”  bestowed 
upon  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  will 
show  the  general  love  and  reverence  felt 
for  him,  which  feeling  has  descended 
from  generation  to  generation  until  to¬ 
day.  The  hatred  of  the  Spanish  to 
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Luz  y  Caballero  knew  no  bounds,  and 
even  to-day  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name  will  arouse  in  them  some  expres¬ 
sion  of  this  dislike. 

Saco  was  a  writer,  and  his  “  Historia 
de  la  Esclavitud  en  Cuba”  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  work.  When  in  the  British  Isles, 
he  was  the  guest  of  his  illustrious  con¬ 
temporary,  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Heredia 
was  a  great  poet,  and  his  magnificent 
“  Oda  al  Niagara”  will  suffice  to  jfiace 
his  name  among  the  most  remarkable 
poets  of  this  century. 

The  infamous  policy  of  General  Fa- 
cou,  already  referred  to,  in  creating  a 
line  of  division  between  Cuban  and 
Spaniard,  resulted  in  the  line  becoming 
an  abyss  as  the  years  rolled  by.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  Government,  the  lat¬ 
ter,  closely  united,  succeeded  in  form¬ 
ing  a  dominant  class,  who,  actuated 
solely  by  the  desire  for  gain,  devised 
the  most  diabolical  schemes  in  order  to 
appropriate  to  themselves  the  immense 
Avealth  in  the  legitimate  possession  of 
the  Cubans.  These  schemes  Avere  cold¬ 
ly  and  deliberately  put  into  execution 
from  time  to  time.  In  the  year  1844, 
in  connivance  Avith  the  Government, 
they  suppressed  a  supposititious  con¬ 
spiracy  called  the  “  Slaves’  Conspir¬ 
acy,”  Avhich  as  a  matter  of  fact  Avas 
never  in  existence,  except  on  paper,  and 
is  only  another  instance  of  Spanish 
treachery.  It  Avas  simply  a  pretext  to 
terrorize  the  unfortunate  natives.  For 
the  averred  purpose  of  discovering, and 
punishing  the  said  conspirators,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  Avriters  about  50,000  per¬ 
sons  Avere  destroyed,  mainly  negroes 
and  mulattos,  both  slaves  and  Freemen, 
after  the  most  horrible  tortures  had 
been  inflicted  upon  them.  Thousands 
died  on  a  ladder,  this  kind  of  execution 
being  called  “  la  muerte  a  la  escalera.” 
It  consisted  of  stretching  the  defence¬ 
less  accused  entirely  naked  upon  a  lad¬ 
der,  face  doAvnAvard  ;  then,  after  being 
secured  Avith  cords,  he  was  whipped  on 
the  back  Avith  a  lash  called  ”  cuaeta,” 
made  of  three  or  more  strips  of  dry 
leather  tightly  interwoven.  This  tor¬ 
ture  was  inflicted  in  order  to  wrest  a 
confession  of  guilt  from  the  wretched 
prisoners,  or  the  denunciation  of  imagi¬ 
nary  suspected  accomplices,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases  until  merciful  death  put 
an  end  to  their  sufferings.  Neitner 


men  nor  Avomen,  old  nor  young,  were 
spared  by  these  barbarians. 

Torture,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  although  not  authorized  by  law 
to-day,  is  the  foundation  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  proceedings  in  Spanish  courts  of 
justice,  so  called,  and  is  a  true  outcome 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  so 
deeply  rooted  on  Spanish  soil.  No 
judge,  nor  official  of  any  kind  or  de¬ 
gree,  can  admit  the  possibility  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  crime  without  the  aid  of  tor¬ 
ture.  That  the  suspected  man  is  com¬ 
monly  miite  innocent  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence.  Too  many  duly  authenticated 
instances  of  these  indefensible  methods 
occurred  during  the  war  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  in  our  own  Avars,  and  have 
been  too  often  published  in  the  daily 
papers  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
not  to  prove  the  truth  of  my  assertion. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  is  a  fact 
universally  acknoAvledged,  not  only  in 
their  colonial  Avars,  but  also  in  their 
revolutions  at  home  ;  for  Avas  not  Eng¬ 
land  obliged  to  interA'ene  during  the 
Carlist  War  in  Spain,  that  the  lives  of 
prisoners  might  be  respected  ?  Here  is 
an  illustration  nearer  home  of  the  same 
tendency. 

In  the  first  of  the  two  Cuban  wars 
was  enacted  one  of  those  atrocious  deeds, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  been  Avit- 
nessed  elsewhere  than  in  encounters  be¬ 
tween  the  most  savage  African  tribes, 
to  wit :  After  the  recapture  of  Estella- 
cite  by  the  troops  of  the  Queen,  the 
aged  mother  of  the  Carlist  General 
Cabrera  Avas  taken  prisoner,  and,  by  the 
order  of  Dr.  Isabel,  Avho  represented 
the  Liberal  party,  was  tied  to  the  tail 
of  a  horse  and  flogged  over  the  streets 
until  she  died. 

Among  the  numerous  victims  sacri¬ 
ficed  by  the  Government  in  connection 
Avith  the  imaginary  conspiracy  above 
mentioned  Avas  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
poets  that  Cuba  has  produced.  I  refer 
to  the  immortal  Placido.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  was  accused  by  his  enemies 
of  having  participated  in  the  aforesaid 
non-existent  revolutionary  movement. 
In  vain  were  his  strong  and  sincere 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  his  many  friends,  and  the 
failure  of  his  farcical  trial.  Nothing 
could  move  the  Captain-General  to 
show  clemency  in  this  case.  Placido, 
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in  his  verses  so  full  of  beauty  and  senti¬ 
ment,  had  dared  to  mention  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Liberty  ;  perhaps,  also,  he  had 
dared  to  dream  at  night  of  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  his  beloved  country,  and  this 
was  suflQcient. 

Therefore  clemency,  not  to  speak  of 
justice,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
sweetly  inspired  song  of  the  poet  con¬ 
tributed  a  real  menace  to  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Spain  the  Invincible  ;  conse¬ 
quently,  according  to  Spanish  modes  of 
reasoning,  his  death  was  a  necessity. 
As  though  the  ill-fated  poet  would  be¬ 
queath  to  posterity  an  immortal  proof 
of  his  innocence  and  engrave  forever  in 
history  a  glaring  instance  of  Spanish 
iniquity,  he  wrote  in  his  last  hours, 
when  in  “  La  Capilla,”  a  poem  entitled 
“  La  Plegaria.”  In  this  poem  he  calls 
God  to  witness  to  his  innocence,  with 
so  touching  and  deeply  felt  an  inspira¬ 
tion  that  it  is  to-day  considered  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  compositions  of  its 
kind.  Zenea,  another  illustrious  poet 
of  this  period,  was  also  sacrificed  in 
like  fashion  for  having  dared  to  sing 
the  regeneration  of  his  country.  He  was 
shot — as  was  Placido— in  the  city  of 
Matanzas  (called  the  Athens  of  Cuba). 

The  grievances  of  the  Cubans,  in¬ 
creasing  day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 
at  last  culminated  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  Avhich  took  place  during  the 
years  1850-51.  This  outbreak  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  having  a  well- 
defined  tendency  toward  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba.  It  was  the  first  deliber¬ 
ate  effort  of  the  Cubans  to  conquer  by 
force  of  arms  what  they  had  so  long 
claimed  in  vain — viz.,  the  right  to  ad¬ 
minister  their  own  affairs  and  live  the 
life  of  a  modern  and  civilized  people. 
At  the  head  of  the  rebellion  was  the 
Spanish  general  U.  Xarciso  Lopez.  It 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  ironies  of 
fate  that  a  Spanish  general  should  teach 
the  Cubans  to  throw  off  the  Spanish 
yoke.  This  attempt  at  liberation  was, 
however,  a  complete  failure.  The 
population  was  not  yet  sufficiently  pre¬ 
pared  for  so  high  and  difficult  an  en¬ 
terprise,  and  the  followers  of  General 
Lopez,  recruited  in  the  United  States, 
scarcely  numbered  400.  After  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  disembark,  the 
expedition  landed  at  last  near  the  city 
of  Cardenas,  Matanzas  Province.  They 
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were  routed  in  their  first  encounter  with 
the  troops  of  the  Government,  mainly 
owing  to  lack  of  organization  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  Disbanded  and  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  they  were  soon  exterminated, 
for  when  has  noble  Spain  ever  shown 
clemency  to  the  vanquished  ?  Their 
leader,  Lopez,  was  made  prisoner  shortly 
afterward  and  publicly  executed  in 
Havana. 

Cuban  blood  was  again  abundantly 
shed  on  the  soil  of  the  Antilles,  but  it 
only  served  to  water  the  roots  of  the 
tree  of  Independence,  young  and  fragile 
then,  now  strong  and  luxuriant . 

This  easy  victory  of  the  Government 
over  the  ill-fated  Cubans  only  increased 
its  greed  and  cruelty,  and  the  corrup¬ 
tion  and  plundering  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  knew  no  limits  thenceforward. 

A  horde  of  Spaniards  of  the  lowest 
class,  in  reality  no  more  than  beggars, 
fell  upon  Cuba  as  a  flock  of  vultures 
upon  their  prey.  Disreputable  officials 
were  sent  over  that  they  might  be  af¬ 
forded  an  excellent  opportunity  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  fortune  in  a  brief  period,  which 
fortune  would  afterward  be  dissipated 
in  the  mother  country. 

The  institution  of  slavery  was  to  the 
Captain-General  and  minor  authorities 
as  a  kind  of  miraculous  fountain,  in 
which  they  could  slake  their  thirst  for 
gold.  Notwithstanding  that  a  cove¬ 
nant  had  been  agreed  upon  between 
Spain  and  England  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  slavery  in  Cuba,  negroes 
were  continually  being  imported  with 
the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  Cap- 
tains-General,  the  only  restriction  there¬ 
to  being  the  active  hostilities  displayed 
by  English  cruisers  against  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  nefarious  traffic  on  the 
high  seas.  “  La  trata  de  negros”  went 
on,  more  or  less  openly,  for  the  traffic 
in  human  flesh  was  far  too  profitable  a 
busijiess  for  all  connected  with  it  to  bo 
stayed  by  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Ships,  laden  to  their  utmost  capacity 
with  unfortunate  Africans,  torn  from 
their  country  and  running  the  risk  of 
capture  on  the  voyage,  found  their  way 
to  the  shores  of  Cuba,  where  agents  of 
the  Government  provided  for  their 
safety.  Unloading  the  merchandise  in 
some  spot  along  the^  coast  previously 
designated,  the  negroes  were  sold  to 
the  highest  bidder,  the  Captain-General 
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receiving  large  sinns  as  the  price  of  his 
tolerance  or  connivance  in  the  matter. 

Meanwhile  the  sufferings  and  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  Cubans  grew  so  intolerable 
that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  and  barbar¬ 
ous  methods  taken  by  the  Captain-Gen¬ 
eral  to  suppress  all  complaints,  an  ever- 
increasing  murmur  of  indignation  arose 
from  all  parts  of  the  island.  In  vain 
‘did  the  authorities  try  to  appease  the 
victims  of  their  inhuman  oppression — 
the  measure  of  endurance  was  reaching 
its  limits.  Thereupon,  at  this  Junc¬ 
ture,  the  Spanish  politicians,  masters 
in  the  art  of  deceit,  devised  a  plan  to 
regain  the  lost  confidence  of  the  Cu¬ 
bans.  The  Minister  for  the  Colonies, 
1).  Antonio  Canovas  del  Castillo,  with 
the  consent  of  his  colleagues,  invited 
the  Cubans  to  send  a  commission  to 
Spain  in  order  to  inform  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  causes  of  their  complaints, 
and  place  before  it  their  suggestions  as 
to  the  remedies  to  bo  adopted.  The 
sincerity  of  Spain  in  regard  to  this  in¬ 
vitation  can  now  be  Judged,  bearing  in 
mind  only  that  the  said  minister  was 
the  same  man  who  appointed  General 
Weyler  Captain-General  of  Cuba  in  the 
month  of  February,  1895,  and  who 
strenuously  supported  him  in  spite  of 
atrocities  committed  in  his  name  which 
Jiave  called  forth  a  universal  cry  of 
rejirobation. 

The  apparently  impartial  attitude  of 
the  ministry  toward  Cuba  in  inviting 
her  to  send  over  a  commission  inspired 
the  Cubans  with  hope.  They,  in  their 
ingenuous  honesty,  did  not  at  that  time 
suspect  that  the  Spanish  wolf  could  as¬ 
sume  the  clothing  of  the  wily  fox  when 
necessary.  The  election  of  members  of 
the  commission  was  greeted  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm  ;  and,  full  of  belief  in 
the  success  of  their  mission,  they  started 
for  Spain  in  18GG. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  Cuba,  chosen 
either  on  account  of  their  wealth,  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  influence,  D.  Jose  Morales 
Lemino,  I).  Jose  Antonio  Echevalria, 
and  the  Count  of  Pozo  Dulces  being 
the  most  conspicuous  among  them  by 
reiison  of  their  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Cuba.  Once  in  Madrid,  the  commis¬ 
sion  began  its  work  in  earnest  and  with 
enthusiasm.  Soon,  however,  the  bit¬ 
terest  deception  began  to  throw  its 
New  Series. — Vol.  LX VIII.,  No.  3. 


shadow  over  their  labors.  The  strange, 
or  ratlier  criminal,  conduct  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  soon  made  the  commission 
clearly  understand  that  Spain  in  no 
wise  desired  a  full  report  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  Cuba,  that  her  sole  purpose 
was  merely  to  cheat  the  Cubans  by 
means  of  illusory  promises.  Instead  of 
allowing  the  commission  to  state  unre¬ 
servedly  the  needs  of  the  colony,  a  list 
of  questions  was  submitted  to  it,  which 
questions  in  no  sense  took  into  account 
the  real  problem.  The  commission,  in 
spite  of  the  limitations  thus  imposed 
and  the  obstacles  placed  in  its  way, 
went  ahead,  and  managed  to  accomplish 
some  part  of  its  preordained  task. 

Nothing  was  omitted  in  order  to  lay 
before  Spain,  before  the  entire  world, 
the  reasons  for  Cuba's  dissatisfaction 
and  the  Justice  of  her  demands.  But 
no  heed  was  paid  to  the  honest  declara¬ 
tions  of  the  commission.  Spain  re¬ 
mained  deaf  and  dumb  to  the  cries  of 
her  over-taxed  ’and  oppressed  subjects. 

Not  yet  content  with  the  many  re¬ 
strictions  hampering  the  Cuban  repre¬ 
sentatives — which  restrictions  were  a 
sufficiently  evident  sign  that  no  Span¬ 
ish  Government  would  ever  do  Justice 
to  the  Antilles — Spanish  merchants  and 
politicians  conspired  to  expel  the  said 
representatives  from  Parliament,  for 
fear  that  their  interests  might  suffer  in 
some  way  from  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  commission  in  its  report. 
And  will  it  be  believed  that  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  decided  in  Congress  that  Cuba 
had  not  the  right  to  send  representa¬ 
tives  to  the  Spanish  Cortes,  and  that  in 
future  she  should  be  governed  by  special 
laws  enacted  without  her  intervention  ? 

The  work  of  the  commission,  de¬ 
graded  to  a  mere  farce,  therefore  came 
to  a  standstill,  and  its  members,  a  prey 
to  the  deepest  humiliation,  left  the 
mother  country  forever.  Some  went  to 
live  and  die  in  foreign  lands,  others  re¬ 
turned  mournfully  to  Cuba  to  inform 
their  fellow  citizens  of  the  failure  of 
their  mission.  This  fatal  blow  was 
deeply  felt  by  every  Cuban  patriot. 
Far  from  their  hopes  being  realized, 
the  seal  was  set  to  the  policy  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  the  line  of  division  already 
drawn  between  Spain  and  Cuba  was 
accentuated,  never  to  be  effaced. 

Henceforward  an  unrelenting  spirit 
26 
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of  disaffection  began  to  work  in  the 
minds  of  the  Cubans.  The  peaceful 
methods  of  evolution  which  had  been 
favored  by  her  most  prominent  citizens 
were  discredited,  and  gave  way  to  the 
more  energetic  teachings  of  revolution. 
The  Cuban  lamb,  by  sheer  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — that  is  to  say,  through  a 
long  course  of  Spanisli  iniquity — was 
transformed  into  an  angry  lion,  whose 
roar  has  made  itself  heard  of  late,  and 
Avho  will  ere  long  drive  its  old  enemy, 
the  wolf,  from  its  choicest  morsel. 

*  In  spite  of  the  strict  vigilance  of  the 
Government  and  the  severe  punishment 
inflicted  on  detection,  secret  societies 
were  established  over  the  island.  Tliey 
were  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
the  revolution  known  to-day  as  the  Ten 
Years’  War  (1808-78).  The  task  of 
rousing  to  arms  a  naturally  peaceful 
population  is  one  not  devoid  of  difficul¬ 
ties.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  concili¬ 
ate  the  diverse  opinions  and  the  mate¬ 
rial  interests  of  those  concerned.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Spanish  domination 
was  too  deeply  rooted  to  be  easily  up¬ 
rooted.  The  lack  of  experience  in  mili¬ 
tary  affairs,  and  t  he  enormous  difficulty 
— one  might  say,  the  almost  total  im¬ 
possibility — of  obtaining  arms  and  am¬ 
munition,  proved  powerful  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Cubans.  The  vigilance 
and  alertness  of  the  Spaniards  made  it 
too  dangerous  to  plan  a  general  out¬ 
break  on  a  determined  date.  The 
above-mentioned  risks  and  difficulties 
of  the  enterprise,  coupled  with  the 
natural  indolence  of  the  Cubans,  caused 
the  most  energetic  to  despair.  So 
great  seemed  the  obstacles  that  the 
Government  felt  confident  that  the 
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Cubans  were  quite  incapable  of  starting 
any  important  revolutionary  movement. 

Meanwhile,  the  Captains-General  con¬ 
tinued  their  unscrupulous  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  with  less  scruple  every 
day.  Cubans  wore  compelled  to  quit 
their  country  by  the  thousand,  and  of 
those  who  remained  hundreds  were 
thrown  into  filthy  dungeons,  where 
death  soon  overtook  them.  Others, 
when  darkness  and  silence  brooded  over 
the  earth,  were  assassinated  at  cross¬ 
roads  or  in  the  ditches  of  fortresses. 
Besides  which  the  military  institution 
known  as  the  Volunteers,  in  its  strug¬ 
gle  for  wealth  and  power,  always  en¬ 
deavored  to  advise  the  Captains-General 
in  the  direction  of  their  brutal  passions. 
To  this  blood-stained  institution  are 
due  numberless  crimes  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  committed  against  unarmed  Cu¬ 
bans  of  both  sexes,  for  nothing  was 
held  sacred.  Belonging  to  the  very 
lowest  class  of  Spaniard,  the  savage 
hatred  of  this  gang  of  ruffians  toward 
Cubans  is  deeply  felt  and  openly  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  contrast  between  their 
supine  ignorance  and  the  superior  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Cubans  serves  only  to  in¬ 
crease  their  rage  and  inflame  their  pas¬ 
sions. 

Such  are  the  wretches  who  are  the 
genuine  representatives  of  Spanish  sen¬ 
timent  respecting  Cuba,  and  constitute 
the  main  support  of  Spanish  sover¬ 
eignty.  Weyler  is  but  the  exponent  of 
the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  a  fine 
and  faithful  specimen  of  the  Spanish 
race,  than  which  one  more  dissimilar 
to  the  Cuban,  physically,  morally,  and 
intellectually,  cannot  be  found. — Nine¬ 
teenth  Century. 
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BY  E.  GIBSON. 

If  you  had  come 
Ten  years  ago. 

And  your  mute  lips  the  love  had  spoken 
Your  eyes  betrayed,  ah!  then  unbroken 
Had  been  the  bowl  at  love’s  clear  fount. 

And  you  had  drawn  and  drunk;  but  lo! 

Your  lips  were  dumb 

Ten  years  ago!  — Gentleman’s  Magazine. 
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THE  PRESEHVATIOX  OF  HEARIXG. 

BY  WILLIAM  n.  DALBY'. 

It  is  on  all  sides  admitted  that  the  able  to  preserve,  rather  than  run  the 
laws  of  health  should  be  in  the  posses-  risk  of  damaging,  either  their  own  or 
sion  of  every  one,  not  only  for  the  sake  those  of  their  children, 
of  individuals,  but  equally  so  for  the  In  giving  such  information  as  may 
benefit  of  the  children  who  may  be  embrace  this,  and  not  go  beyond  it,  I 
under  their  care.  wish  especially  to  avoid  dealing  in  any 

General  information  on  this  impor-  way  with  what  appertains  to  disease  or 
tant  subject  has  been  much  increased  injuries  of  the  ear,  except  so  far  as 
and  diffused  of  late  years,  to  the  ines-  guarding  against  them  is  concerned, 
timable  advantage  of  the  present  gen-  So,  in  order  to  understand  the  follow- 
eration,  and  so  far  as  diet,  exercise,  and  ing  remarks,  the  briefest  outline  and 
surroundings  at  home  and  at  school  the  most  rudimentary  idea  of  the  for- 
aro  concerned,  everything  that  ought  mation  and  structure  of  the  ear  will  be 
to  be  known  has  been  thoroughly  sufficient. 

made  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  It  will  be  enough  to  know  that  the 
More  than  this  has  been  done.  For  entrance  to  the  ear  is  the  beginning  of 
in  the  direction  of  especial  attention  a  somewhat  curved  canal  (the  external 
being  paid  to  the  eyesight  of  children,  canal  of  the  car)  of  one  and  a  quarter 
the  Board  schools  have  been  placed  on  inches  in  length,  and  somewhat  nar- 
the  alert,  so  that,  in  case  of  child len  rowed  about  the  middle.  That  at  the 
being  found  on  examination  to  have  other  end  of  this  canal  is  a  delicate 
defective  sight,  they  have  been  saved  membrane  (the  tympanic  membrane) 
the  risk  of  increasing  any  eye  trouble  which  protects  and  closes  the  tympanic 
by  the  timely  insistence  upon  the  use  cavity  (the  drum  of  the  ear)  ;  that 
of  glasses.  this  small  cavity  is  kept  ventilated  by 

So  far,  however,  as  concerns  the  ears  air  from  a  narrow  tube  (the  Eustachian 
and  hearing,  nothing  of  similar  utility  tube),  the  open  end  of  which  is  placed 
has  been  effected,  and  the  only  consid-  in  the  throat  in  close  proximity  to  the 
eration  that  is  paid  to  children  with  back  of  the  nostrils.  Also  that  in 
defective  hearing  has  hitherto  taken  apposition  to  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  the 
the  form  of  correction  (given,  of  course,  nervous  apparatus  of  hearing  (the  laby- 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  defect)  rinth).  It  may  be  added  that  the 
for  want  of  attention  (so-called)  on  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  crossed  by  a  chain 
part  of  the  child.  It  has  seemed  to  of  three  little  bones, 
me,  for  many  years  past,  that  it  would  Any  one  armed  with  nothing  beyond 
be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  com-  the  very  simple  information  which 
munity  at  large,  and  especially  to  that  these  few  words  convey  would  not  allow 
of  the  children,  if  a  few  simple,  easily  a  child  to  have  its  ears  boxed,  for  he 
understood  facts  on  this  matter  were  would  have  before  his  mind  the  possi- 
made  known.  bility  of  injuring  the  delicate  mem- 

Every  man  and  woman  should  be  brane  referred  to,  or  the  nervous  struc- 
aware  of  what  (to  use  a  common  ex-  ture  behind  it,  and  at  no  great  distance 
pression)  is  bad  for  the  ear,  so  that  from  the  external  ear.  If  this  be  so, 
they  can  avoid  placing  themselves  the  desirability  of  greater  knowledge 
under  such  conditions,  for  example,  as  than  now  obtains  on  this  subject  is  at 
might  damage  the  hearing,  cause  per-  once  demonstrated.  I  must,  in  con- 
manent  noises  in  the  ear,  injure  the  neclion  with  the  dangerous  and  brutal 
structure  of  the  ear,  produce  inflam-  practice  of  correcting  children  in  this 
mation  in  the  ear,  or  induce  the  advent  way,  observe  that  it  is  immensely  less 
of  any  disease  of  this  part.  In  short,  frequent  than  it  used  to  be,  though  as 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  put  a  true  recently  as  five  years  ago  an  instance 
estimate  on  the  value  of  their  ears  to  came  under  my  notice,  when,  at  a  pub- 
inform  themselves  sufficiently  to  be  lie  school  of  considerable  standing,  the 
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membrane  of  the  tympanun  was  rup¬ 
tured  in  this  manner  :  violent  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  ear  ensued,  and  the  boy 
was  in  consequence  in  considerable 
danger  of  his  life.  A  few  years  pre¬ 
viously  a  boy  died  of  inflammation  of 
the  brain  induced  by  the  same  cause. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
hearing  is  very  often  irreparably 
damaged  from  shock  to  the  nervous 
structure  which  is  caused  by  the  sudden 
compression  of  air  within  the  external 
canal,  even  when  the  membrane  escapes 
without  a  rupture.  In  short,  a  violent 
box  on  the  ear  is  about  as  senseless  and 
cruel  a  proceeding  as  a  violent  blow  on 
the  eje.  The  fact  that  the  eye  is  in 
the  sight  of  all,  and  that  the  ear  is 
hidden  from  view,  is  surely  no  reason 
why  the  latter  should  be  ruthlessly 
damaged  any  more  than  the  former. 

I  repeat  that  the  boxing  of  ears  is  less 
frequent  in  schools  than  it  used  to  be, 
but  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  I  hope, 
when  it  will  be  only  a  memory  of  a  less 
enlightened  age,  for  at  all  times  it  has 
chiefly  been  the  outcome  of  thought¬ 
lessness  and  ignorance.  An  unexpected 
blow  on  the  ear,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
an  unexpected  explosion  near  the  ear, 
is  far  more  damaging  than  when  it  is 
expected.  There  exists  an  arrange¬ 
ment  within  the  cavity  of  the  tympa¬ 
num  which  acts  as  a  protection  to  the 
nervous  structure  when  the  explosion 
or  blow  is  seen  to  be  coming  :  it  con¬ 
sists  in  an  involuntary  contraction  of  a 
muscle  which  moves  the  position  of 
the  membrane,  so  as  to  take  off,  in 
some  degree,  the  effect  of  the  jar.  It 
is  a  similar  movement  to  what  takes 
place  when  the  eyelid  closes  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  an  object  into  the  eye. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  there  is 
considerable  danger  in  even  a  very 
slight  blow,  such  as  might  be  and  is 
sometimes  given  when  a  child  creeps 
up  behind  any  one,  and  in  play  gives 
them  a  pat  on  the  ear.  This  will, 
occasionally,  damage  the  hearing  per¬ 
manently,  and  induce  a  troublesome 
singing  noise  in  the  ear.  The  same 
may  also  follow  any  very  loud  sound, 
close  to  the  ear,  given  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  A  familiar  instance  of  this 
accident  I  have  on  several  occasions 
known  to  happen  from  the  whistle  of 
an  engine,  the  person  whose  hearing 
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was  damaged  standing  close  up  to,  but 
with  his  back  toward  the  engine. 

It  will  readily,  then,  be  understood 
how  frequently  this  sort  of  accident 
may  take  place,  and  when  the  fact  is 
once  appreciated  it  may  be  very  gener¬ 
ally  guarded  against.  The  explosions 
of  any  sort  of  firearms — guns,  rifles, 
heavy  naval  guns,  and  artillery  guns — 
are  responsible  in  countless  instances 
for  deafness  produced  by  shock  to  the 
nervous  structures  of  the  ears  ;  and 
though  the  duties  of  soldiers  and  sail¬ 
ors  do  not  in  the  majority  of  cases 
admit  of  the  avoidance  of  deafness  from 
this  cause,  they  do  in  a  good  many,  as 
I  shall  presently  show. 

It  may  be  briefly  said  that  most 
naval  men  and  artillery  men  have  their 
hearing  damaged  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  from  guns,  and  indeed  it  is  only 
what  might  be  expected  from  the  ter¬ 
rific  explosions  to  which  they  are  ex¬ 
posed  on  duty  ;  but,  besides  this,  it  is 
not  an  infrequent  experience  that  a 
great  degree  of  deafness  is  traceable 
rather  to  some  single  explosion  near  to 
which  the  man  has  been  standing  than 
to  the  frequent  discharges  of  guns. 
The  old  brass  guns  that  used  to  be 
employed  on  training  ships  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  many  a  damaged  ear  of 
the  young  men,  and  seem  to  have  had 
a  peculiarly  injurious  effect,  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  size  of  the  gun. 
In  the  army  the  musketry  instructor  is 
exposed  to  great  risk  in  this  direction, 
and  it  is  diflicult  to  guard  against  it. 
In  short,  with  our  soldiers  and  sailors  a 
certain  loss  of  hearing  seems  almost 
inevitable.  So  far  as  game  shooting  is 
concerned,  every  one  who  shoots  a  great 
deal  knows  perfectly  well  that  the 
hearing  of  the  left  ear  after  a  few  years 
is  never  so  good  as  that  of  the  right, 
and  when  black  powder  was  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  various  chemical  powders, 
wood  powder,  E.C.,  and  many  others, 
this  effect  was  very  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced.  In  the  Eastern  counties, 
where  the  shooting  is  on  a  large  scale, 
and  four  or  five  hundred  shots  are  con¬ 
stantly  fired  by  one  man  in  one  day, 
the  deafness  of  the  left  ear  so  produced 
used  to  go  by  the  name  of  Norfolk  deaf¬ 
ness.  In  the  old  days  also  of  Hurling- 
ham,  when  the  charge  was  not  restrict¬ 
ed,  as  it  now  is,  I  hardly  knew  a  man 
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who  shot  there  (and  I  knew  many  of 
them)  that  could  hear  well  with  the 
left  ear.  Even  now,  notwithstanding 
that  chemical  powders  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  used,  of  six  middle-aged  men 
who  are  partridge-driving,  if  they  are 
old  hands  at  it,  you  might  safely  say 
that  not  one  of  them  has  good  hearing 
with  the  left  ear.  I,  for  one,  certainly 
think  it  is  a  small  penalty  to  pay  for 
the  years  of  pleasure  which  they  obtain 
from  the  sport,  but  in  dealing  with 
this  subject  plainly  the  fact  must  be 
mentioned. 

There  is  another  and  about  as  stupid ' 
a  way  as  can  well  be  in  which  ears  are 
damaged  heedlessly,  and  it  is  when 
two  men  are  walking  close  together  on 
a  return  from  a  beat,  and  one  of  the 
two,  regardless  of  the  proximity  of  his 
neighbor,  kills  or  fires  at  a  bird  or  rab¬ 
bit  in  front  of  them.  In  this  case  the 
explosion  is  unexpected,  damaging  to 
the  ear,  reprehensible,  and  cockney- 
fied. 

Only  once  have  I  seen  the  membrane 
to  be  ruptured  from  this  procedure, 
and  then  it  healed  in  a  few  days,  leav¬ 
ing  very  little  deafness.  It  would  al¬ 
most  seem  that  the  force  was  partially 
expended  in  the  very  breaking  of  the 
membrane,  and  so  in  some  degree 
diminished  the  shock  that  would  other¬ 
wise  have  resulted.  To  return,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  case  of  the  big  guns. 
When  the  membrane  has  been  ruptured 
by  the  terrific  force  of  the  explosions, 
the  damage  to  the  hearing  has  not 
been  so  great  as  when  it  has  remained 
intact,  showing  a  similarity  in  this 
respect  to  the  instance  above  quoted. 

What  a  single  explosion  will  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  do,  oft-repeated  noises 
will  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  boiler¬ 
makers,  who  notoriously  become  deaf. 
Indeed,  neither  in  the  case  of  big  guns 
nor  boiler-making  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  deafness  should  be  produced. 
The  structure  of  the  ear  was  not  orig¬ 
inally  planned  with  a  view  of  its  being 
subjected  to  such  violent  treatment,  so 
the  penalties  of  human  jrrogress  in¬ 
clude  deafness  from  the  causes  above 
named.  It  comes  to  this,  then — that 
the  precise  nature  of  the  causes,  no  less 
than  the  precise  nature  of  the, injury, 
must  be  placed  clearly  before  the  minds 
of  persons  in  order  that  their  ingenuity 


may  suggest  the  best  methods  of  di¬ 
minishing  the  risks. 

In  the  case  of  naval  and  military 
officers  whose  duty  lies  close  to  big 
guns,  if  they  take  any  precaution,  it  is 
usually  confined  to  putting  a  little  cot¬ 
ton  in  the  ears.  This  in  a  very  slight 
degree  takes  off  some  of  the  shock- 
Anything  which  would  prevent  hear¬ 
ing  the  word  of  command  would  of 
course  not  be  permissible.  A  plan 
which  affords  far  more  protection  than 
cotton,  and  which  does  not  interfere 
with  hearing  the  orders,  consists  in 
using  a  species  of  plug  which,  with  a 
little  pressure,  can  be  made  to  close 
the  ears.  This  plug  is  made  of  the 
very  soft  clay  used  by  artists  for  model¬ 
ling,  and  is  kneaded  with  cotton.  It 
then  forms  a  substance  which  can  be 
moulded  in  a  few  moments  by  the  per¬ 
son  using  it  to  fit  any  ear,  while  the 
addition  of  the  cotton-fibre  prevents 
the  clay  from  sticking  in  the  canal  of 
the  ear.  I  find  that  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  protection,  and  meets  all  require¬ 
ments  better  than  any  method  I  have 
known. 

It  is  most  necessary  that  a  few  words 
be  said  to  mothers,  or  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  children,  on  the  question 
as  to  what  to  do  in  case  a  child  puts 
anything  into  its  ear.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  cannot  put  anything  very  far 
into  the  ear  ;  neither  can  what  they 
do  put  in  be  in  any  way  of  the  slightest 
harm  so  long  as  it  is  left  alone.  If  the 
very  simple  description  given  of  the 
external  canal  of  the  ear  be  remem¬ 
bered,  this  will  be  at  once  obvious  ; 
and  it  will  be  equally  clear  how  serious 
would  be  the  damage  if  any  attempts 
were  made  to  remove  an  object  by  un¬ 
skilled  hands,  whose  efforts  would 
assuredly  push  it  more  deeply  into  the 
ear  and  injure  the  delicate  membrane 
at  the  far  end.  Children  will  often 
put  beads,  stones,  peas,  or  any  small 
object  into  their  ears  for  the  pure  fun 
of  the  thing.  Provided  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  remove  the  object,  a 
surgeon  accustomed  to  work  with  re¬ 
flected  light,  which  perfectly  illumines 
the  canal  of  the  ear,  can  with  the 
greatest  ease  remove  anything  which 
the  child  has  placed  there.  But  what 
is  generally  done  ?  The  mother  is 
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alarmed,  tries  to  get  it  out,  and  in  so 
doing  invariably  pushes  it  farther  in 
(thus  making  the  extraction,  which 
was  a  simple  matter,  a  very  difficult 
one),  or  the  ear  is  syringed — the 
stream  of  water  only  driving  it  farther 
inward. 

So  let  it  be  never  forgotten  that  the 
interests  of  the  child  are  best  served, 
the  ear  is  best  preserved,  by  a  masterly 
inactivity  until  efficient  help  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  that  some  delay  is  not 
attended  with  any  risk.  It  is  to  the 
fact  of  this  rule  not  being  followed 
that  so  much  injury  is  caused  from  in- 

i'udicious  efforts  at  extraction  by  the 
lands  of  the  unskilled.  The  mem¬ 
brane  is  in  this  way  often  ruptured,  in¬ 
flammation  is  set  up,  and  the  hearing 
is  permanently  either  damaged  or  de¬ 
stroyed. 

It  will  hardly  be  believed  how  fre¬ 
quently  children  are  brought  to  hos¬ 
pitals  to  have  objects  removed  from 
the  ears,  when  in  fact  there  is  no  ob¬ 
ject  at  all.  The  simple  statement  of 
the  child  is  relied  upon  that  he  has 
ut  something  in  his  ear,  and  before 
e  is  examined  it  has  probably  dropped 
out ;  this,  however,  in  no  way  prevents 
all  sorts  of  attempts  to  extract  it  being 
employed,  with  the  disastrous  effects 
here  mentioned.  How  free  from  risk 
is  a  foreign  body  in  the  ear  may  be 
Judged  from  the  fact  that  they  are  fre- 
quentlv  removed  from -the  ear  many 
years  after  they  have  been  placed  there. 
This  occurs  generally  when  the  patient 
has  submitted  the  ear  to  examination 
for  some  other  reason.  Personally,  I 
have  known  all  sorts  of  small  objects 
to  lie  harmlessly  in  the  ear  for  periods 
exceeding  over  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the 
case  of  insects  creeping  into  the  ear. 
Their  presence  is,  of  course,  very 
alarming  and  disagreeable  ;  but,  none 
the  less,  no  attempts  should  be  made 
to  extract  them  by  instruments,  seeing 
that  they  will  either  creep  out  or  die 
if  a  few  drops  of  oil  be  put  in  the  ear. 
This  simple  measure  will  amply  suffice 
until  surgical  help  can  be  procured. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
sea-bathing  for  children  often  exercise 
the  minds  of  mothers.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  think  that  indiscriminate 
sea-bathing  for  children  is  not  an  un¬ 


alloyed  benefit,  and  certainly,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  ears,  it  is  at  times  pro¬ 
ductive  of  great  evil,  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner  : 

It  is  well  known  that  after  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  or  any  of  the  eruptive 
fevers,  the  ears  not  infrequently  be¬ 
come  affected,  and  sometimes,  although 
they  have  apparently  got  well,  a  per¬ 
foration  of  the  membrane  may  remain. 
This,  if  in  a  quiescent  state,  does  not 
attract  attention.  In  such  instances 
the  entrance  of  sea  water,  which  passes 
through  the  perforation,  is  pretty  cer¬ 
tain  to  excite  acute  inflammation  and 
give  rise  to  endless  trouble.  Xot  only 
will  the  hearing  be  much  damaged, 
but  inflammation  in  this  region  is  not 
always  free  from  danger  to  life.  lu 
the  case,  then,  of  all  children  who  have 
had  at  any  time  a  discharge  from  the 
ear,  it  is  not  safe  lo  allow  them  to  go 
into  the  sea  until  the  ears  have  been 
examined  and  the  membrane  found 
to  be  intact. 

That  the  very  frequent  presence  of 
sea  water  in  the  canal  of  the  eats  is 
more  or  less  irritating  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  men  who  are  great  divers  are 
very  subject  to  enlargement  of  the 
bony  part  of  the  canal,  and  to  tumors 
formed  of  very  hard  bony  tissue,  which 
block  up  partially  the  passage,  and 
sometimes  so  entirely  as  to  make  neces¬ 
sary  a  surgical  operation.  When  this 
is  the  case  the  person  so  suffering 
should  never  bathe  without  using  a 
water-tight  plug  fitting  the  ear  and 
made  of  vulcanite,  for  if  the  sea-water 
gets  behind  the  bony  enlargement 
(which  it  is  pretty  certain  to  do)  it  may 
start  inflammation,  which  in  such  a 
confined  space  is  serious. 

1  can  readily  understand  some  of 
those  who  have  done  me  the  favor  to 
read  so  far  will  perhaps  say  that  the 
advice  I  have  offered  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  ears  may  be' all  very  well, 
but  that  for  the  ordinary  man  or  wo¬ 
man  who  has  passed  middle  age  what 
is  really  wanted  is  information  as  to 
the  best  means  of  preserving  the  hear¬ 
ing,  which  they  are  dimly  conscious  is 
not  in  some  respects  so  acute  as  it  was 
some  years  ago.  To  such  I  would  say 
that  ono  and  all  must  be  prepared  to 
lose  in  various  degrees  the  hearing  as 
life  advances  toward  old  age,  and  it 
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will  be  to  the  advantage  of  such  that 
they  should  in  the  first  place  appre¬ 
hend  the  reasons  why  the  processes  of 
degeneration,  which  are  natural  to  old 
age,  should  diminish  hearing,  and  in 
the  second  place  what  mode  of  life 
tends  on  the  one  hand  to  delay,  and  on 
the  other  to  hasten,  those  processes. 

To  begin  with,  after  the  age  of  about 
forty-five  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries 
of  the  body  becomes  loss  ;  the  arteries, 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart 
to  form  nourishment  to  the  tissues,  be¬ 
come  more  stilf,  unyielding,  and  brit¬ 
tle;  so  that  by  the  time  they  have  reached 
those  parts  which  they  should  nourish 
they  do  not,  in  consequence  of  their 
thickening,  supply  sufficient  nutriment. 

The  nervous  centres  therefore  sutler 
from  malnutrition.  Whatever,  then, 
are  the  influences  which  promote 
degeneration  will  also  tend  to  produce 
loss  of  the  special  senses  ;  of  these  the 
hearing  more  than  in  the  case  of  any 
other.  It  will  be  admitted  generally 
that  of  all  the  causes  which  hasten 
degeneration,  the  drinking  of  any^- 
thing  more  than  a  very  small  amount 
of  alcohol  after  middle  life  is  the  great¬ 
est.  Next,  perhaps,  comes  anything 
more  than  a  moderate  diet.  Among 
other  causes  may  be  counted  an  insuffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  fresh  air  or  sleep. 

Now,  beyond  the  influences  above 
named,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  which 
ages  men  so  much  as  worry  and  anxiety, 
or  women  so  much  as  strong  emotion 
of  a  painful  character  ;  in  other  words, 
mental  shock.  From  these  nothing 
can  guard  humanity  ;  but  in  regard  to 
diet,  air,  and  sleep,  much  can  be  done. 
I  have  known  men  who  drank  freely, 
ate  freely,  and  were  rapidly  degenerat¬ 
ing  and  becoming  deaf,  by  changing 
their  mode  of  life,  to  arrest  these  proc¬ 
esses  and  retain  fair  hearing  for  many 
years,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  spent  under  far  less  favorable  con¬ 
ditions  as  regards  hearing.  Similar 
happy  results  will  often  occur  in  the 
case  of  men  who  live  at  too  high  pres¬ 
sure,  and  undergo  too  much  excite¬ 
ment,  when  they  take  a  prolonged  rest. 
With  such  men  the  term  rest  includes 
an  abundance  of  sleep,  and  in  all 
affections  of  a  nervous  nature  this  is 
absolutely  essential.  Mention  sbould 
perhaps  be  made  of  one  influence 
which  in  a  measure  may  be  modified. 


4or 

It  is  the  overstrain  from  prolonged  and 
incessant  nursing  of  a  relative  near  and 
dear  to  them,  which  good  women  so 
freely  bestow  ;  for  in  the  course  of  this, 
not  only  do  they  frequently  suffer  in 
their  hearing,  but,  if  it  should  be  in 
any  way  affected,  they  strain  their  ears 
very  much,  being  naturally  anxious 
not  to  miss  anything  spoken  by  the 
invalid.  This  is  very  harmful  to  the 
hearing.  It  is  not  generally  recog¬ 
nized  how  damaging  anything  like 
strain  is  to  the  ears,  and  with  some 
persons,  whose  hearing  is  only  slightly 
affected,  the  deafness  is  indefinitely 
increased  by  attending  sermons  and 
lectures  of  which  they  can  only  hoar  a 
part,  and  during  the  delivery  of  which 
the  ears  are  kept  overstrained.  The 
exhaustion  and  increased  deafness 
wliich  follow  fail  to  warn  them  how 
much  datnage  they  are  doing  to  an 
already  affected  organ,  although  they 
are  willing  enough  to  recognize  how 
damaging  overstrain  is  to  the  eyes 
when  they  read  small  print  with  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  do  very  fine  needlework  by  a 
bad  light.  Many  persons  are  under  the 
impression  that  the  use  of  aids  to  hear¬ 
ing  is  likely  to  injure  the  ears.  The 
facts  are  entirely  the  reverse  of  this, 
for  anything  which  helps  the  hearing 
avoids  the  strain. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it 
would  seem  to  be  almost  unnecessary 
to  add  a  note  of  warning  against  the 
custom  of  pouring  any  fluid  into  the 
ears  (which  will  pass  on  to  the  sensi¬ 
tive  membrane)  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lieving  pain,  or  against  syringing  the 
cars,  unless  an  inspection  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  presence  of  anything  to  be 
removed  (for  a  violent  stream  of  water 
on  to  the  membrane  must  be  a  shock), 
and  yet  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  for 
the  ear  of  a  child  who  has  earache,  or 
a  syringing  for  a  man  who  becomes 
deaf,  commonly  enough  form  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  treatment  which  makes 
the  work  of  the  surgeon  more  difficult 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the  ears 
not  been  interfered  with. 

By  negative  management  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  positive  on  the  other  on 
the  lines  above  indicated,  it  will  be 
seen  that  a  good  deal  can  be  done  tow¬ 
ard  the  preservation  of  hearing,  quite 
irrespective  of  medical  or  surgical  aid. 
— Longman's  Magazine. 
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BY  P.  KROPOTKIN. 


One  of  the  problems  which  have 
most  engrossed  the  attention  of  me¬ 
chanical  engineers  and  students  of  phy¬ 
sical  science  for  the  last  thirty  years 
has  been  the  utilization  of  various 
sources  of  motive  power  which  we  find 
in  Nature— the  force  of  the  wind,  the 
waterfalls,  solar  heat,  and  so  on — and 
the  transport  of  the  power  which  may 
be  derived  from  these  sources  to  the 
spots  where  it  may  be  required  for  in¬ 
dustrial  or  household  purposes.  The 
most  laborious  researches  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  mechanical  art 
going  hand  in  hand  with  theoretical 
physics,  and  there  being,  perhaps,  no 
other  branch  in  which  every  step  in 
advance,  in  either  mechanical  art  or 
physical  science,  so  much  facilitated 
the  task  of  the  other  and  so  much 
widened  the  conceptions  of  both. 

That  the  productive  powers  of  man 
have  been  increased  more  than  tenfold 
since  the  energy  stored  in  our  coal¬ 
fields  has  been  brought  into  man’s  ser¬ 
vice  by  means  of  the  steam-engine,  and 
that  the  aggregate  force  of  the  steam- 
motors  which  are  at  work  in  civilized 
communities  is  equal  to  the  force  of 
many  hundred  millions  of  men,  each 
of  which  requires  but  a  few  pounds  of 
coal  for  its  dally  maintenance,  has 
often  been  said  and  repeated.  How¬ 
ever,  this  is  one  aspect  only  of  the 
case  ;  the  other  and  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  aspect  being  that  with  the  steam- 
motor  man  was  riveted  no  longer  to 
the  natural  sources  of  energy  which  he 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  A 
lump  of  coal  became  a  source  of  motive 
power  which  could  be  taken  to  any 
spot  of  the  earth — to  an  African  desert 
or  to  an  arctic  wilderness,  to  a  bare 
rock,  to  a  stone  quay  in  a  harbor,  to  a 
I)lain,  or  to  a  marsh  ;  it  could  be 
placed  on  wheels  and  run  full  speed 
along  a  line  of  metals,  or  it  could  be 
stored  in  a  boat  and  used  to  steam  that 
boat  across  the  ocean.  Owing  to  the 
steam-motor,  energy  became  transport¬ 
able  to  any  amount  and  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  original  source.  It  is 


evident,  therefore,  that  if  any  other 
natural  source  of  energy  be  widely 
called  into  man’s  service,  the  power 
derived  from  it  must  be  as  easily  trans¬ 
ported  and  as  easily  subdivided  as  a  cart¬ 
load  of  coal  is  transported  and  subdi¬ 
vided  among  a  number  of  customers. 

To  consider  now  the  question  of 
other  sources  of  energy  than  coal’ is 
certainly  not  in  the  least  extravagant. 
We  have  often  been  warned  lately,  from 
competent  quarters,  that  if  the  extrac¬ 
tion  and  waste  of  coal  continue  to 
augment  as  they  have  augmented  with¬ 
in  the  last  half  acentury,  the  coal-fields 
of  the  globe  would  be  worked  out  with¬ 
in  the  next  hundred  years.  Besides, 
owing  to  the  very  principle  of  the 
steam-engine,  motive  power  generated 
by  steam  must  remain  costly,  especially 
in  the  small  industries  where  small 
motors  only  are  wanted.  And  yet,  in 
proportion  as  the  needs  of  a  civilized 
community  grow  more  and  more  com¬ 
plicated,  thousands  of  small  industries 
develop  every  year  by  the  side  of  the 
big  ones.  Small  motors  are  now  in 
demand  on  every  farm,  in  thousands  of 
small  workshops,  even  in  the  bigger 
houses  for  household  work,  and  they 
must  be  of  a  small  size,  and  not  bo 
encumbered  by  a  steam-boiler,  so  as  to 
be  easily  placed  in  the  corner  of  a 
room,  on  a  small  boat,  on  light  bicycle 
wheels,  nay,  even  on  a  Hying  machine. 
Delocalize  energy,  render  it  available  at 
any  imaginable  spot,  fixed  or  movable 
— this  is  now  the  order  of  the  day 

Gas  and  naphtha  engines,  in  which 
common  gas  or  naphtha  vapors,  mixed 
with  air,  are  exploded  under  the  piston 
of  the  engine,  is  one  of  the  replies  to 
this  call.  Steam  and  cumbrous  steam¬ 
generating  boilers  are  dispensed  with  in 
these  engines,  which  are  light  and 
handy  and  can  be  placed  anywhere. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  such 
small  engines  have  consequently  come 
into  use  with  the  small  industries,  the 
hothouse  gardeners,  the  hotels,  and 
so  on,  and  they  have  already  accom¬ 
plished  quite  a  revolution  in  the  char- 
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aclers  of  various  branches  of  produc¬ 
tion.*  Machines  working  by  means 
of  compressed  and  liquefied  gases,  sold 
in  bottles,  or  by  means  of  various  ex¬ 
plosives,  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
under  this  heading  ;  but  these  motors 
of  the  future  are  yet  in  their  infancy. 

Other  sources  of  energy,  of  which 
Xature  is  so  prodigsil,  have  also  been 
looked  for.  Under  the  scorching  sun 
of  Algeria  and  the  Sahara,  Mouchot 
and  other  Frenchmen  tried  to  utilize 
solar  energy,  by  constructing  machines 
in  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  used 
as  a  fuel  for  a  steam-engine  or  for  other 
motors.  The  hot-water  springs  of  Ice¬ 
land  and  the  force  of  the  tides  have 
also  been  thought  of  as  sources  of 
power,  and  the  latter  have  been  experi¬ 
mented  upon.  But  the  force  of  the 
wind  and  the  energy  of  the  rivers  and 
waterfalls  are  two  such  great  stores  of 
motive  power  that  they  had  to  be 
utilized  first,  before  man  would  go  in 
search  of  energy  to  Iceland,  or  con¬ 
struct  costly  dams  to  utilize  the  tides. 
In  fact,  the  old  friend  of  man,  the 
windmill,  has  lately  been  so  much  im¬ 
proved  that  in  its  modern  garb  of  a 
self-adjustable  wheel  it  is  already  a 
familiar  feature  of  agricultural  land¬ 
scape  in  France  and  America.  Sutlice 
it  to  say  that,  according  to  recent 
statistics,  more  than  one  million  of 
such  windmills  are  already  at  work  on 
the  farms  of  the  United  States  alone, 
pumping  water,  irrigating,  turning 
churns  and  other  dairy  machinery, 
chopping  turnips  and  straw,  and  per¬ 
forming  all  sorts  of  useful  work. 

The  cheapest,  as  also  the  oldest, 
source  of  motive  power  is  certainly 
running  water.  All  great  industries 
were  horn  by  the  side  of  water-wheels, 
and  our  ancestors  already  knew  the 
advantages  of  transporting  the  motive 
power  of  waterfalls  to  a  certain  dis¬ 
tance,  by  means  of  aqueducts  and 
canals  used  to  drive  water-wheels. 
Less  costly  and  more  efficacious  systems 
were  also  thought  of  long  ago.  Al¬ 
ready,  in  1839,  a  French  engineer, 
Andraud,  proposed  to  utilize  the  force 

*  More  than  50,000  gas  engines  (350,000 
horse-power),  of  the  “  Otto”  type,  have  been 
sold  in  less  than  twenty  years  by  the  chief 
makers  of  this  type  of  engines. 


of  the  Rhone  to  compress  air,  which 
could  afterward  be  sold  in  bottles,  in 
retail,  as  stored  motive  power.*  Ilis 
idea  was  so  correct  that  compressed 
air,  transmitted  along  a  system  of 
pipes,  really  became  the  first  means  for 
transporting  motive  power  to  a  dis¬ 
tance.  It  was  used  with  success  for 
mining  under  the  bed  of  the  Loire,  for 
building  under  water  the  pillars  of  the 
Kehl  Bridge  across  the  Rhine,  and 
especially  for  piercing  the  Mont  Cenis 
tunnel  in  the  Alps.  The  perforating 
machines  in  this  tunnel,  which  has  a 
length  of  eight  miles,  were  worked  by 
motive  power,  borrowed  from  a  water¬ 
fall  and  transmitted  through  strong 
pipes,  by  means  of  compressed  air. 

An  important  discovery,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  is  only  now  appar¬ 
ent,  was  made  during  that  pioneer 
work.  It  appeared  that  (due  precau¬ 
tions  being  taken  against  leakage)  the 
loss  of  energy  of  the  compressed  air 
was  diminished  in  proportion  as  the 
pressure  under  which  it  was  trans¬ 
mitted  was  increased.  A  smaller  vol¬ 
ume  of  air  under  a  great  compression 
answered  better  than  a  bigger  volume 
of  less  compressed  air.  Tliis  principle 
was  applied  later  on  to  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  natural  gas  from  Indiana  to 
Chicago,  and,  in  fact,  proved  to  be 
true  for  all  modes  of  transmission  of 
energy,  pneumatic,  hydraulic,  or  elec¬ 
trical.  A  whole  system  of  transmis¬ 
sion  of  motive  power  by  means  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  was  established  later  on  at 
Paris  by  Popp,  and  it  worked  quite 
satisfactorily.  True,  the  losses  of 
energy  under  this  system  were  very 
great  (they  were  estimated  at  70  per 
cent.),  but  no  better  means  were 
known  at  that  time  ;  and  when  the 
utilization  of  the  power  of  Xiagara  was 
brought  under  discussion  in  1890,  it 
was  thought  at  the  outset  that  com¬ 
pressed  air  would  be,  after  all,  the 

*  His  wording  was  very  characteristic  ; 
“  Every  one  must  keep  motive  power  in  his 
storehouse,  just  as  we  now  keep  horses  in 
our  stables,  in  order  to  accomplish  all  sorts 
of  work.  Reservoirs  of  motive  power  may 
also  be  established  here  and  there,  so  that  one 
may  come  hither  with  his  owif  vessel  and  buy 
force,  just  as  we  now  take  water  in  a  public 
fountain.  .  .  .  Force  will  then  become  a 
merchandise.” 
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most  economic  means  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  energy  borrowed  from  the 
w'aterfalls. 

In  the  meantime,  a  quite  new  depart¬ 
ure,  namely,  the  hydraulic  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power,  was  made  at  Geneva.* 
Horizontal  water-wheels  of  a  perfected 
construction,  i.e.,  turbines,  driven  by 
the  Rhone  at  its  issue  from  Lake 
Leman,  were  established  to  pump 
water  to  a  high-level  reservoir,  whence 
it  was  distributed  by  means  of  pipes 
for  consumption  in  the  houses  ;  but 
being  supplied  at  high  pressure,  water 
began  to  be  made  use  of  also  in  num¬ 
bers  of  small  workshops,  printing- 
offices,  and  the  like.  Altogether,  the 
system  answered  so  well  and  was  so 
popular  with  the  small  industries  that 
when  new  water-works  were  installed 
by  the  municipality  on  a  larger  scale 
in  1882-86,  for  utilizing  5400  horse¬ 
power,  the  hydraulic  system  was  main¬ 
tained.  The  result  was  that  cheap 
motive  pow’er,  readily  available  in  each 
house,  saved  the  Geneva  watch  and 
jewelry  industry  from  an  otherwise 
unavoidable  death  ;  electric  light  be¬ 
came  cheap,  and  could  be  obtained  in 
every  private  establishment  by  means 
of  private  dynamos.  Altogether,  the 
new  venture  was  so  successful  that  the 
example  of  Geneva  was  widely  imitated 
in  Southern  France  and  Switzerland, 
and  up  till  now  there  are  engineers 
who  pi’efer  the  hydraulic  transmission 
of  power  to  all  others. 

In  the  hitherto-mentioned  cases  of 
transmission  of  power  mechanical 
energy  was  transmitted  as  such,  with¬ 
out  transformation.  It  was  taken  by 
means  of  water-wheels  or  turbines  from 
a  river  ;  it  was  set  to  accomplish  none 
but  mechanical  work — pumping,  or 
compression  ;  and  it  reached  the  receiv¬ 
ing  end  of  the  system  without  having 
ceased  to  be  mechanical  energy  ail  the 
lime.  However,  the  teachings  of 
Mayer  and  Seguin,  and  their  followers, 

*  The  system  of  transmission  of  power  by 
means  of  wire  ropes  was  experimented  upon 
on  a  large  scale  in  Switzerland.  No  less  than 
1500  horse-pow'er  obtained  from  the  Rhine  at 
Schaffhausen  were  distributed  iu  this  way,  in 
1876,  to  a  number  of  factories,  up  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  miles.  The  same  system  w'as 
adopted  at  Bellegarde  and  in  Zurich.  Here 
also  it  was  found  advantageous  to  run,  the 
transmission  ropes'at  a  very  high  speed. 


September, 

Joule,  Him,  Faraday,  Grove,  Helm¬ 
holtz,  and  William  Thomson,  had  not 
been  lost.  Our  generation  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  idea  that  mechanical 
energy  on  the  one  side,  and  heat,  light, 
and  electricity  on  the  other  side,  are 
but  two  different  modes  of  motion, 
which  can  easily  be  transformed  the 
one  into  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
Consequently,  if  we  intend  to  trans¬ 
port  mechanical  energy,  we  may  send 
it  as  mechanical  force  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  pipes,  or  even  in  bottles  in  the 
shape  of  a  compressed  gas  ;  but  we 
may  also  transform  it  first  into  a  molec¬ 
ular  movement — say,  electricity — send 
electricity  along  wires,  and  re-trans¬ 
form  it  at  the  receiving  end  into  me¬ 
chanical  energy,  without  incurring 
other  losses  than  those  which  are  due 
to  friction  and  leakage  of  all  sorts. 

A  great  discovery  which  was  made  in 
the  early  seventies  gave  a  more  con¬ 
crete  shape  to  this  theoretical  concep¬ 
tion.  The  means  of  obtaining  an  elec¬ 
tric  current  are  many  ;  but  the  easiest 
way,  which  became  quite  familiar  for 
the  purposes  of  electric  lighting,  was 
the  dynamo  machine  —  a  wonderful 
machine,  which  from  the  mere  toy  it 
was  in  our  youth  has  now  become 
one  of  the  most  powerful  engines 
of  modern  industry.  Its  fundamen¬ 
tal  principle  is  very  simple.  If  a 
coil  of  insulated  wire,  which  is  wound 
round  a  cylindrical  core  of  soft  iron, 
or  several  such  coils,  are  made  to  rotate 
between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  mag¬ 
net,  electric  currents  are  generated  in 
the  coils,  and  the  soft-iron  cores  be¬ 
come  magnets  themselves.  A  certain 
mechanical  force  is  therefore  required 
to  keep  the  coils  rotating  ;  otherwise 
ihey  would  stick  to  the  poles  of  tlie 
magnet ;  and  this  mechanical  foice  is 
transformed  into  electricity,  the 
amount  of  which  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  machine  and  the  rapidity  of 
rotation  of  the  coils.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  such  machines,  driven  by 
steam  or  water  power,  are  now  in  use 
in  order  to  obtain  electricity  for  light¬ 
ing  and  all  other  purposes. 

But  what  would  happen  with  such  a 
machine  if,  instead  of  driving  it  by 
steam,  a  strong  electric  current  were 
launched  through  it?  Would  not  the 
machine  accomplish  the  reverse  trans- 
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formation,  and  give  up  mechanical 
work  at  its  other  end  ?  Would  it  not 
now  become  a  motor?  This  is  what  it 
does  in  reality,  and  the  discovery  of 
this  property  of  the  dynamo  machine 
was  considered  by  the  great  creator  of 
the  theory  of  electricity,  Clerk  Max¬ 
well,  as  the  greatest  discovery  of  the 
age.*  It  has  put  in  our  hands  a  new 
means  for  transmitting  energy  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.  The  force,  let  us  say,  of  a 
waterfall  drives  a  dynamo,  which  orig¬ 
inates  an  electric  current ;  this  current 
is  transmitted  by  wires  to  another 
dynamo  of  a  slightly  modified  type  ; 
and  this  latter,  after  having  received 
the  electric  current,  restitutes  mechan¬ 
ical  power. 

A  sudden  impulse  was  thus  given  to 
the  electrical  transmission  of  power, 
and  installations  for  that  purpose  began 
to  be  made  in  Europe  and  America. 
And  yet  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  as  soon  as 
power  had  to  be  transmitted  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance.  It  was  found  that  the 
thickness  of  the  transmission  wire  had 
to  be  increased  in  proportion  with  the 
distance ;  so  that  for  sending  200 
horsepower  a  distance  of  100  miles  a 
wire  inch  thick — which  means 
nearly  10;000,000  lb.  of  copper — would 
have  been  required. 

True  it  was  known  that  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  wire  could  be  reduced  by 
increasing  the  tension,  or  pressure,  of 
the  electric  current.  Just  as  in  the 
transmission  of  power  by  means  of 
water  or  compressed  air  it  was  found 
that  the  diameter  of  the  pipes  could  be 
notably  reduced  by  sending  the  water, 
or  the  air,  under  high  pressure,  so  it 
was  with  electrical  wiies.  A  much 
thinner  but  well-insulated  wire  would 
do  with  very  high-tension  currents. 
Consequently,  since  1881  it  has  been 
jiroposed  (by  Marcel  Deprez  and  Car- 
pentier)  to  raise  theelectiic  pressure 


*  Albemarle,  “  Electrical  Transmission  of 
Power.”  in  Nineteenth  Century,  January, 
lyyS,  p.  73  Quite  a  legend  already  sur¬ 
rounds  the  origin  of  this  discovery,  which 
seems  to  have  been  made  accidentally,  by  a 
worker,  who  coupled  two  dynamos  in  the 
wrong  way  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1873. 
It  must,  however,  be  said  that  the  idea  of 
the  reversibility  of  the  dynamo  was  previ¬ 
ously  expressed  by  both  Siemens  and  W.jnip- 
polyte  Fontaine. 


before  sending  electricity  along  the 
wire,  and  to  lower  down  the  pressure 
at  the  receiving  end  before  distributing 
electricity  in  a  workshop  or  in  a  city. 
This  idea  was  experimented  upon  m 
power  transmissions  at  Munich,  at 
Paris,  at  Grenoble  ;  but  it  was  also 
found  that  with  a  direct  current  (flow¬ 
ing  in  one  direction),  such  as  was  ob¬ 
tained  then  from  the  dynamo,  the 
limit  of  possible  pressure  was  soon 
reached.  When  an  attempt  was  made 
to  transmit  200  horsepower  through  35 
miles  of  a  wire  }  inch  thick  under  a 
high  tension  (of  GOOO  volts),  the  result 
was  a  failure. 

It  required  the  theoretical  woik  of 
the  Turin  professor,  Ferraris  (in  1885- 
88)  and  the  inventive  and  imaginative 
Avork  of  Tesla  upon  alternate  currents 
to  render  the  electrical  transmission  of 
power  at  a  greater  distance  a  possibility, 
and  soon  a  reality.  Such  currents, 
the  direction  of  which  is  alternately 
changed  with  great  rapidity,  can  really 
be  sent  under  very  high  pressures  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  wires  and  the 
motors  ;  but  as  the  driving  force  is 
made  in  such  case  to  fluctuate,  two  or 
three  alternate  currents  must  be  sent 
to  the  motor,  each  of  them  differing 
from  the  others  by  its  phase — that  is, 
attaining  its  maximal  force  when  the 
other  current  is  already  in  decline. 
The  idea  of  “  two-phase”  or  “  poly¬ 
phase”  motors  was  thus  born,  and  was 
soon  put  into  practice  by  Doliwo- 
Dobrowolski  at  the  Frankfurt  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1891.  Most  of  us  will  probably 
remember  the  sensation  which  was  pro¬ 
duced  at  that  time,  when  it  became 
known  that  110  horsepower,  taken 
from  a  waterfall  at  Lauffen,  had  been 
transmitted  by  means  of  electricity  a 
distance  of  107  miles  to  Frankfurt  ; 
and  that  the  loss  of  power  during  the 
transmission  was  comparatively  small, 
as  it  was  estimated  at  from  10  to  35 
per  cent ,  while  it  was  known  that  the 
loss  could  not  be  reduced  to  that  ex¬ 
tent  under  any  other  system  of  trans¬ 
mission  but  electricity.  The  tension 
of  the  current  which  was  used  in  this 
case  was  very  great  (18,000  volts),  but 
three  bare  copper  wires,  each  less  than 
one-sixth  of  an  inch  thick,  supported 
by  poles,  like  common  telegraph  wires, 
and  only  attached  to  improved  porce- 
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lain  insulators,  perfectly  answered  the 
purpose. 

The  possibility  and  the  advantages 
of  an  electric  distribution  of  power 
were  thus  fully  demonstrated,  and  the 
number  of  establishments  based  on  this 
principle  began  now  rapidly  to  mul¬ 
tiply.  In  a  list  compiled  in  1890,  and 
already  incomplete,  we  have  eighty- 
eight  transmission  plants,  by  means  of 
which  motive  power,  from  100  to 
20,000  horsepower  in  each  establish¬ 
ment  (the  latter  at  Montreal,  in  Can¬ 
ada),  is  taken  from  waterfalls  or  from 
a  central  station,  transformed  into  elec¬ 
tricity,  transmitted  as  such,  and  deliv¬ 
ered  as  motive  power  again  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  from  4  to  106  miles. 

All  these  enterprises,  including  the 
new  one  at  Geneva,  dwindle,  however, 
to  very  little  in  comparison  with  the 
immense  work  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  utilizing  a  small  portion  of 
the  power  of  the  Niagara.  It  is  known 
that  at  the  Horseshoe  Falls  alone  no 
less  than  275,000  cubic  feet  of  water 
drop  every  second  from  a  height  of  165 
feet,  and  that  the  mechanical  power  of 
this  tremendous  mass  of  water  is  equal 
to  the  latent  power  of  all  the  coal  that 
is  mined  in  the  world.  A  very  small 
portion  of  this  colossal  store  of  energy, 
namely,  120,000  horsepower,  is  now 
being  diverted  for  industrial  purposes. 
This  great  enterprise  has  already  quite 
a  history,  the  best  part  of  which  is  the 
way  in  which  the  Niagara  Company 
appealed  to  the  genius  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  physicists  and  engineers  of  all 
nations  in  order  to  overcome  the  many 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way.* 


j  *  This  history  is  admirably  told,  and  the 

;  works  are  admirably  described,  in  a  pro¬ 

fusely  illustrated  special  number  of  Gassier' s 
Magazine,  reprinted  in  a  book  form,  “  The 
Harnessing  of  Niagara,”  New  York,  1897. 
It  contains  ten  articles,  in  which  the  history 
!  of  the  enterprise  and  its  present  conditions 

I  are  treated  in  full.  A  great  number  of  ex¬ 

cellent  portraits  and  photographs  of  the  falls 
;  adds  a  great  deal  tp  its  interest.  And  yet  one 

\  must  see  this  wonderful  ”  power-house”  and 

its  machines  silently  producing  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  energy,  to  understand  the  amount  of 
human  intelligence  and  inventiveness  that 
have  been  put  into  this  colossal  enterprise. 
Being  one  of  those  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  of  visiting  this  great  tvoikshop  of 
mechanical  power,  in  company  with  the 
members  of  the  British  Association,  I  feel 
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The  leading  idea  of  the  Niagara  power 
works  is  very  plain.  An  open  canal, 
250  feet  wide,  takes  from  the  Niagara 
lliver,  miles  above  the  Falls,  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  water,  and  brings  it 
to  the  power-house.  There  a  big  pit, 
178  feet  in  depth,  was  dug  out,  and 
immense  steel  pipes,  or  penstocks,  7^ 
feet  in  diameter,  were  placed  vertically 
in  the  pit.  The  water  from  the  canal, 
on  entering  each  one  of  these  gigantic 
pipes,  drops  down  it  fully  140  feet,  and 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  it  drives  a 
horizontal  water-wheel,  or  turbine, 
capable  of  developing  a  force  of  5125 
horsepower.  After  having  accom¬ 
plished  that  work  the  water  flows 
through  a  slightly  inclined  tunnel  and 
rejoins  the  Niagara  River,  half  a  mile 
below  the  Falls,  without  spoiling  their 
beauty  in  the  least. 

Motive  power  is  thus  obtained  140 
feet  below  the  floor  of  the  power-house. 
Now  a  vertical  shaft,  140  feet  long, 
which  is  itself  a  triumph  of  engineering 
art,  is  planted  in  a  vertical  position  on 
the  turbine,  and  rotates  at  a  very  great 
speed  when  the  turbine  is  driven  at  its 
full  force.  On  this  shaft  an  immense 
powerful  dynamo  is  planted,  like  a 
mushroom,  and  is  set  into  a  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  rotation  of  the  shaft. 
When  it  is  driven  full  speed  an  electric 
current  equivalent  to  5000  horsepower 
is  developed.  There  is  room  for  ten 
penstocks  in  the  wheel-pit  and  for  ten 
dynamos  of  the  same  force  in  the 
power-house,  but  only  three  were  in¬ 
stalled  last  summer  ;  the  others  will  be 
made  and  placed  in  position  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  demand  for  Niagara  power 
gradually  develops. 

Each  dynamo  thus  supplies  an  elec¬ 
tric  curient  equivalent  to  5000  horse¬ 
power.  This  current  is  transmitted  to 
a  “  switch  board,”  where,  by  simply 
turning  certain  handles,  it  can  be  sent 
in  various  directions.  It  is,  however, 
a  low-tension  current,  and  for  trans¬ 
mission  along  wires,  especially  to  dis¬ 
tant  places,  such  as  Buffalo  (twenty- 
six  miles),  it  must  be  transformed  first 
into  a  very  high-tension  current.  This 


bound  to  express  my  warm  thanks  to  the 
American  engineers  for  all  the  kindness  with 
which  they  explained  to  us  that  simple  and 
yet  so  complicated  arrangement. 
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is  accomplished  in  a  special  trans¬ 
former-house,  where  the  current  enters 
the  “  step-up”  transformers,  and  is 
brought  to  a  high-tension  (20,000 
volts)  for  long-distance  transmission. 
Then  it  is  sent  along  wires,  either 
underground  when  the  industrial  estab¬ 
lishment  is  close  by,  or  by  means  of 
overhead  wires  placed  on  strong  poles 
and  supported  by  especially  effective 
porcelain  insulators  when  it  has  to 
travel  all  the  distance  to  Buffalo.  On 
reaching  Buffalo  the  high-tension  cur¬ 
rent  is  again  reduced  to  a  low-tension, 
and  in  this  shape  it  is  distributed  to 
the  street-car  companies  and  factories. 

All  this  seems  very  plain,  and  all  the 
plan  seems  now  very  rational ;  but  one 
must  read  the  history  of  this  enterprise 
to  understand  how  many  preliminary 
schemes  had  to  be  considered,  and  how 
much  thought  and  skill  had  to  be  be¬ 
stowed  upon  every  part  of  this  ma¬ 
chinery.  Everything,  beginning  with 
the  colossal  water-pipes  or  penstocks, 
and  the  ways  of  forging  them  and 
placing  them  in  position  ;  the  turbines 
and  the  shafts,  and  the  fine  arrange¬ 
ments  for  supporting  their  immense 
weights  by  means  of  water  pressure  ; 
and  finally  the  dynamos,  the  transform¬ 
ers,  and  the  motors — everything  had 
to  be  worked  out  almost  entirely  anew, 
owing  to  the  novelty  and  the  scale  of 
the  enterprise.  Only  the  combined 
efforts  of  engineers  of  all  nations  could 
overcome  the  thousand  difficulties 
which  barred  the  way.* 

Time  alone  will  tell  whether  the 
enterprise  is  a  commercial  success,  but 
from  the  scientific  and  engineering 
point  of  view  it  is  undoubtedly  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  Already  now  5000 
horsepower  are  supplied  to  Buffalo, 


*  To  show  the  international  cliaracter  of 
the  enterprise,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
International  Niagara  Commission,  which  ex¬ 
amined  the  plans  for  this  colossal  plant  and 
awarded  prizes  for  the  best  of  them,  consisted 
of  Lord  Kelvin,  Dr.  Coleman  Sellers  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Colonel  Turettini  of  Geneva,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mascart  of  the  Paris  Academy,  and 
Professor  Cawthorne  Unwin  of  London.  The 
designers  of  the  turbines  were  MM.  Jaesch 
and  Piccard  of  Geneva,  and  tbe  deviser  of  the 
dynamos  was  Professor  George  Forbes  of 
London  ;  while  America,  on  her  side,  sup¬ 
plied  quite  a  phalanx  of  brilliant  engineers, 
who  devised  the  general  plan  and  the  details 
of  that  great  venture. 


while  13.425  horsepower  are  delivered 
to  aluminium,  carborundum,  calcium 
carbide  (for  obtaining  acetylene  gas), 
chlorate  of  potash,  soda  ash,  and  other 
electro-chemical  works,  as  well  as  for 
local  railways  and  local  lighting. 
Quite  a  number  of  new  metallurgical 
and  chemical  industries,  requiring 
powerful  electric  currents  for  obtain¬ 
ing  metals  or  chemicals,  are  growing 
near  the  Niagara  power-house ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  electric  motors  are  better  and 
better  constructed  for  driving  all  sorts 
of  machinery,  the  power  derived  from 
the  Niagara  Falls  will  be  still  more 
widely  used  for  driving  machinery  in 
the  industrial  city  of  Buffalo,  and  very 
probably  in  many  other  cities  as  well. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  a  notable  suc¬ 
cess  be  made  in  the  modes  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  efficiency  of  secondary 
batteries,  or  accumulators  of  electricity, 
the  Niagara  power-house  will  at  once 
become  the  chief  supplier  of  that  stored 
energy.  To  have  energy  stored  in  a 
box  is  evidently  the  desideratum  of  the 
moment,  because  then  the  accumulator 
would  really  supersede  coal  in  many 
respects,  and  become  as  easily  trans¬ 
portable  and  as  easily  subdivided  as 
coal  is,  while  for  all  sorts  of  autocars 
light  and  powerful  accumulators  would 
be  simply  invaluable. 

The  success  achieved  at  the  Niagara 
Falls  evidently  gave  a  powerful  im¬ 
pulse  to  similar  establishments  every¬ 
where.  In  Switzerland  alone  similar 
works  are  now  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  at  Basel,  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  at 
Soleure,  and  near  Langenthal  for  bring¬ 
ing  a  force  of  nearly  20,000  horsepower 
into  the  service  of  industry ;  while 
G300  horsepower  obtained  from  the  two 
Lutschines  (the  rivers  which  water  the 
valleys  of  Lauterbrunnen  and  Grindel- 
wald)  will  soon  be  utilized  for  a  railway 
leading  to  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau. 
As  to  Geneva,  the  new  big  water-works 
which  are  being  built  on  the  Rhone 
will  have  their  power  transmitted  and 
distributed  now  by  means  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

Next  to  Switzerland,  one  may  study 
the  most  striking  effects  of  electrical 
transmission  of  power  from  waterfalls 
in  the  French  department  of , the  Jura. 
Numbers  of  small  industries  which 
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seemed  to  be  doomed  to  decay  have 
been  suddenly  recalled  to  life  by  cheap 
motive  power  supplied  to  the  houses 
in  small  villages,  while  a  number  of 
quite  new  industries,  such  as  the  pol¬ 
ishing  of  diamonds,  stone-cutting,  the 
making  of  pipes  and  combs,  and  so  on, 
were  entirely  born  anew  when  the 
power  of  small  waterfalls  began  to  be 
distributed  in  the  villages  by  means  of 
electrical  transformers.  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada  scores  of  establish¬ 
ments,  big  and  small,  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  power  borrowed  from  waterfalls 
are  now  built,  ilany  of  the  electrical 
tramways  of  the  American  towns  bor¬ 
row  their  motive  power  from  the  force 
of  running  water ;  while  in  Canada 
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every  year  brings  some  new  waterfall 
into  the  service  of  industry.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  Lachine  Rapids, 
which  now  supply  Montreal  with  elec¬ 
tric  light  and  power  ;  as  also  the  Chau- 
diere  Falls  and  the  Deschenes  Rapids, 
which  supply  power  to  Ottawa.  Nay, 
even  the  cataracts  of  the  Xile  and  the 
Victoria  Falls  are  studied  with  the  in¬ 
tent  of  utilizing  their  energy  in  Egypt 
and  Matabeleland.  The  dreams  of  the 
founders  of  the  mechanical  theory  of 
heat  and  of  the  indestructibility  of 
energy  are  thus  realized  at  a  speed  and 
on  a  scale  which  these  philosopher- 
poets  themselves  hardly  would  have 
been  able  to  foretell. — Nineteenth  Cen 
Uiry. 


A  QUACK’S  TRIUMPH. 


Some  tw'elve  or  fifteen  years  ago  a 
considerable  section  of  Society — that 
Society  which  is  now  occupied  in  dis¬ 
cussing  Dunlop  tires  and  patent  saddles 
— was  suddenly  electrified  by  accounts 
of  the  doings  of  a  famous  foreign 
“  quack.” 

Xow  there  are  quacks  and  quacks  ; 
but  above  and  beyond  the  mass  of  dis¬ 
honest  and  incomjietent  pretenders  who 
are  usually  denoted  by  that  name — 
above  even  the  respectable  class  of  or¬ 
thodox  and  properly  trained  physicians, 
there  are  usually  two  or  three  j)racti- 
tioners  to  be  heard  of  with  whom  the 
name,  originally  given  in  contempt,  re¬ 
mains  as  an  ironical  title  of  distinction. 

Such,  for  example,  was  Kotzau,  the 
Polish  dropsy  specialist ;  and  such  was 
Von  Eberstein,  the  aurist,  ennobled, 
oddly  enough,  by  the  most  unmusical 
of  German  monarchs  for  enabling  His 
Majesty  to  hear  the  operas  of  Wagner. 

Such,  in  fine,  was  M.  Anatole  La- 
vergne,  the  Swiss-French  pastor,  vil¬ 
lage  doctor,  “  magnetist,”  and  seer,  the 
fame  of  whose  cures  became  first  known 
in  England  at  one  of  our  leading  uni  - 
versifies.  Stories  about  him  were  re¬ 
lated,  only  at  second  or  third  hand, 
wdth  circumstantial  care  and  sometimes 
with  bated,  breath  in  half  the  common 
rooms  ;  while  his  methods  effectually 
set  the  most  learned  by  the  ears.  The 


most  wonderful  thing  about  him,  by  all 
accounts,  was  the  power  of  touch. 
This,  as  has  been  since  explained  in  a 
scientific  periodical,  was  first  revealed 
to  him,  when  quite  a  young  man,  in  a 
singular  and  striking  manner  by  the 
effect  of  the  pressure  of  his  fingers  upon 
the  growth  of  vegetation.  The  tree, 
the  bough  that  he  handled,  bore  fruit 
as  if  by  magic,  where  others  remained 
almost  barren.  The  mere  contact  of 
his  sensitive  hands  seemed  to  give  him 
a  mystic  knowledge  like  that  of  the 
fairies  who  could  hear  the  sap  rise  and 
the  grass  grow. 

A  little' later  the  simple  God-fearing 
pastor  had  been  awestruck  by  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  touch  of  a  human  hand 
or  body  roused  in  his  brain  a  host  of 
impressions  he  had  first  put  aside  as 
visionary  fancies,  but  which  he  grad¬ 
ually  learned  to  be  physical  and  scien¬ 
tific  truths. 

He  had  clasped  the  hand  of  many  a 
sick  or  suffering  peasant,  and  before 
the  man  opened  his  mouth  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  accident  or  the  malady,  even 
when  its  nature  had  puzzled  a  trained 
physician.  The  very  jjast  lives  of  the 
sufferers — so  far  at  least  as  spiritual  or 
physical  suffering  was  concerned — 
seemed  to  lie  open  to  his  gaze.  Nay, 
he  had  found  the  power,  unaided  and 
unimpeded  by  any  effort  or  feeling  of 
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his  own,  extending  or  displaying  itself 
still  farther.  His  actual  presence  he 
found  to  be  unnecessary.  A  coat,  a 
kerchief,  or  a  ring  worn  by  the  patient 
and  brought  to  him  seemed  to  convey 
all  that  was  necessary  to  his  diagnosis 
of  the  symptoms  of  the  case. 

No  account  of  M.  Lavergne’s  singu¬ 
lar  powers  attracted  more  attention  in 
tlie  University  than  that  brought  home 
by  Lady  Aubrey  Valleson,  the  stately 
autocratic  dame  who,  from  her  fastness 
in  the  country  hard  by,  regulated  so 
many  of  our  social  and  connubial  affairs. 

By  way  of  antidote  to  the  anxious 
and  medical  element  in  the  mission,  she 
took  with  her  as  a  companion  Ida 
llouldsworth,  the  most  splendidly  ath¬ 
letic  girl  who  ever,  by  a  sudden  freak 
of  industry,  passed  a  university  exami¬ 
nation — Ida  llouldsworth,  who  had 
been  known  to  hunt  the  whole  day  and 
dance  the  whole  niglit  afterward  with¬ 
out  a  sign  of  exhaustion. 

Lady  Aubrey,  in  fact,  took  the  girl 
off  to  Switzerland  in  the  full  swing  of 
the  October  term,  as  a  sort  of  penance, 
it  was  believed,  for  some  kind  of  insub¬ 
ordination.  It  was  certain  that  Miss 
llouldsworth,  who  was  a  considerable 
heiress  in  her  own  right,  had  offended 
the  old  lady  by  refusing  to  marry  Go- 
lightly,  the  Greek  Verse  Prizeman  of 
St.  Muriel’s,  and  also  by  smiling  at  her 
prophetic  excursions  on  the  appalling 
dangers  of  over-exercise. 

On  similar  grounds  Lady  Aubrey 
abused  Golightly,  a  man  knoAvn  to  be 
delicate,  who  insisted  on  knocking  him¬ 
self  up  every  year  by  expeditions  in  the 
High  Alps.  People  at  a  university, 
even  those  old  enough  to  know  better, 
seemed  positively  to  require  some  one 
like  herself  to  look  after  them. 

«  «  «  «  iK 

Lady  Aubrey’s  mission — at  least,  the 
more  ostensible  part  of  it — was  quickly 
and  successfully  accomplished. 

Her  own  health,  she  was  assured  in 
spite  of  a  something  in  the  breath  that 
had  alarmed  her  West  End  doctor,  need 
give  her  ladyship  no  anxiety. 

From  a  friend,  about  whom  she  was 
still  more  anxious,  but  who  had  con¬ 
temptuously  declined  to  jiresent  himself 
before  a  foreign  quack,  she  had  surrep¬ 
titiously  borrowed  a  silk  handkerchief 


unmarked,  which  she  showed  to  M.  La- 
vergne. 

The  pastor  examined  it  with  an  irre¬ 
pressible  display  of  interest.  Indeed, 
he  seemed  to  check  himself  on  the 
verge  of  some  intensely  interesting  com¬ 
munication,  and  handing  back  the 
handkerchief  merely  resumed  his  pro¬ 
fessional  tone  of  quiet  confidence.  No, 
it  was  not  consumption,  he  said,  but  a 
form  of  malady  not  well  understood  by 
English  doctors.  He  recommended  a 
German  treatment,  and  gave  the  neces¬ 
sary  address  in  London.  Further  direc¬ 
tions  he  would  write. 

Tlie  designing  Lady  Aubrey  well 
knew  the  patient  she  had  to  do  with. 
The  opinion,  the  advice  would  have  to 
come  ostensibly  from  some  other  source 
than  !M.  Lavergne.  A  pious  fraud 
might  substitute  an  accredited  German 
doctor,  living  in  the  metropolis,  as  a 
greater  authority. 

The  next  afternoon  was  fixed  for  the 
departure  of  the  two  ladies.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  offering  or  ac¬ 
cepting  further  hospitality,  since  the 
small  country  house  could  only  admit 
four  guests  or  patients  at  a  time,  and 
appointments  had  been  made  for  many 
months  in  advance. 

As  it  wsis,  they  had  barely  been  in 
the  house  twenty-four  hours,  and  Miss 
llouldsworth  had  scarcely  had  five  min¬ 
utes’  talk  with  the  pastor  during  that 
time.  Having  strapped  up  her  Glad¬ 
stone  bag,  she  went  downstairs  to  await 
Lady  Aubrey,  and  had  just  thrown  her¬ 
self  into  a  lounge-chair,  in  the  parlor 
of  the  chalet,  which  served  as  anteroom 
for  patients,  when  M.  Lavergne  strolled 
in. 

Ida  Houldsworth,  as  a  young  person 
fond  of  dining  out  and  anxious  to  keep 
her  small  talk  well  up  to  date,  would 
have  been  sorry  to  miss  an  interview 
with  the  European  celebrity. 

But,  truth  to  tell,  her  curiosity  was 
strongly  leavened  with  a  less  pleasurable 
feeling.  As  a  supremely  healthy  speci¬ 
men  who  had  never  been  anybody’s 
“  patient,”  and,  indeed,  had  little  of 
the  virtue  required  for  sustaining  that 
r6le,  she  cherished  a  decided  dislike  for 
everything  that  had  to  do  with  sickness 
or  its  discovery. 

Secondly,  she  stood  somewhat  in  awe 
of  this  great  seer  and  healer,  to  whom 
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eye  and  hand  were  so  far  more  than 
scalpel  and  stethoscope  to  other  phy¬ 
sicians,  of  the  atmosphere  of  lofty  seri¬ 
ousness  and  beneficence — so  far  removed 
from  the  careless  pleasure-loving  world 
— in  which  he  lived  and  worked,  of  the 
dread  simplicity  with  whicli  lie  had  re¬ 
vealed  to  some  the  hidden  secrets  of 
their  lives. 

He  seemed  to  speak  English  with  tol¬ 
erable  fiuency.  They  exchanged  a  few 
conventional  phrases  about  the  scenery 
of  the  place  and  the  latest  accidents  in 
the  Alps. 

Then  Miss  Ilouldsworth  found  the 
doctor  looking  at  her  with  a  new  and 
more  serious  interest,  as  if  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  a  diagnosis  were  too  much  for 
one  who  hardly  knew  how  to  be  idle  for 
five  minutes. 

Then  he  rose  and  took  her  engloved 
hand,  as  if  to  say  good-by.  In  her 
secret  heart  she  would  have  liked  to 
withhold  it,  knowing  the  method  by 
which  his  wondrous  power  usually  as¬ 
serted  itself.  But  common  courtesy 
forbade  this,  and  the  shame  of  admit¬ 
ting  to  herself  that  she  feared  anything 
the  pastor  could  tell  her. 

She  shook  hands  with  him  warmly, 
drawing  herself  up  to  her  full  height — 
she  did  not  quite  know  why — and  look¬ 
ing  the  old  man  full  in  the  face,  with 
something  of  an  air  of  self-defence. 
As  she  had  expected,  he  did  not  let  go 
her  hand  at  once,  after  the  conventional 
gesticulation,  but  met  her  bright  glance 
with  one  of  tranquil  melancholy,  which 
she  felt  it  might  be  difticult  to  face  for 
many  seconds. 

“  And  you  also,  mademoiselle,”  he 
said,  “  you  have  something  ?  .  .  .  All 
is  not  quite  well  .  .  .  within  .  .  . 
around  you  ?” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Miss  Houlds- 
worth — while  her  appearance  seemed  to 
say  it  even  more  clearly — “  I  am  in  the 
most  excellent  health.” 

“  Then  you  will  pardon  me,  mademoi¬ 
selle,”  he  said  softly,  releasing  her  hand 
and  relapsing  into  silence. 

She  felt  strangely  impelled  to  say 
something. 

“  Perhaps  you  mean — morally  or 
spiritually?”  she  asked,  with  a  light 
laugh. 

“  The  body  and  the  soul,  mademoi¬ 
selle,  are  much  more  closely  connected 
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than  many  people  suppose.  There  at 
least  is  an  idea  of  my  oivn,  medical  phi¬ 
losophy — a  matter  for  discussion.  But 
as  to  my  own  power,  I  may  tell  you 
that — once  the  material  contact  has 
taken  place — I  see  the  nature  of  a  hu¬ 
man  being,  of  a  patient — (I  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  it  better — I  cannot  make  you  un¬ 
derstand  me,  for  I  do  not  understand 
myself) — as  a  glass,  a  mirror  held  be¬ 
fore  me.  If  the  mirror,  so  to  speak,  is 
blurred — it  is  almost  always  blurred — 
then  there  is  some  evil.  It  may  be  dis¬ 
ease,  physical  danger  ...  or  it  may 
be  .  .  .  something  else.  If  I  look 
close,  if  the  subject  is  favorable,  I  can 
see  what  the  disease,  what  the  trouble 
is,  though  I  cannot  always  remove  it. 
Only  the  good  God  can  do  that.  I  can 
correct  the  diagnoses  of  other  physicians 
by  what  is  borne  in — I  cannot  make 
them  see  how — upon  my  spiritual  eye.” 

Miss  Ilouldsworth  seemed  to  drink  in 
his  every  word  with  intense  sensational 
curiosity. 

He  stopped  a  moment,  and  smiled 
lightly,  fearful  of  perhaps  exciting  a 
nervous  temperament ;  then  resumed 
quietly,  “  It  is  a  sort  of  picture-lan¬ 
guage,  mademoiselle,  like  that  which 
sometimes  comes  in  dreams.  The  forms 
of  certain  evils  translate  themselves. 
The  forms  of  people  that  are  mucli  in 
the  patient’s  mind — why,  I  see  them 
sometimes  as  clearly  as  he  does.” 

Ida  Ilouldsworth’ 8  magnificent  figure 
had  shrunk  somewhat,  and  she  was  sit¬ 
ting  uneasily  on  the  arm  of  a  chair. 
But,  being  past  the  stage  of  affectation, 
her  actual  courage  and  animal  spirits 
came  to  her  aid. 

Well,”  she  said,  buttoning  one  of 
her  gloves,  “  what  do  you  see  in  me  ?” 

For  all  answer,  M.  Lavergne  sat  him¬ 
self  down  at  a  table  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  and  crooked  his  feet  inside 
the  chair-legs,  after  a  fashion  once  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  graduates  of  a 
certain  university ;  then,  folding  his 
arms  on  his  breast,  he  threw  his  head 
back  with  a  peculiar  movement,  and 
gnawed  the  tail-end  of  a  penholder. 
Then  he  rose  and  stood  by  the  side  of 
the  table,  leaning  upon  it  with  one  el¬ 
bow,  the  hand  supporting  his  head, 
while  the  forefinger  impatiently  tapped 
his  forehead,  and  smiled  up  at  her. 

Miss  Ilouldsworth  smiled  too,  but 
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her  breath  came  in  quick  gusts,  and 
her  eyes  opened  wide. 

“  I  could  see  him  sitting  there,”  said 
the  pastor,  resuming  his  natural  self, 
“  when  first  I  saw  you.  I  could  see 
him  rise  and  lean  on  his  elbow.  He 
does  not  smile  often,  not  now.  He  is 
a  hard  worker,  a  scholar” — his  glance 
seemed  to  sweep  across  her  handsome 
face,  bust,  and  muscular  arms  with  a 
soupfjon  of  contempt  for  a  mere  plea¬ 
sure-hunting  beauty.  “  Ilis  hair,  his 
whiskers  are  grizzled ;  his  features 
clearly  cut.  The  face  is  the  face  of  a 
thinker,  a  learned  man.  He  has  little 
money,  and  does  not  want  more,  not 
for  himself.  But,”  the  speaker’s  voice 
dropped,  ‘‘  he  has  delicate  health,  and 
...  he  is  in  trouble  .  .  .  the  trouble 
of  hopeless  love.  He  has  asked  a  lady, 
a  rich  and  clever  lady,  but  a  girl,  a 
child,  by  the  side  of  him”  —  Miss 
Ilouldsworth  winced  and  rose  from  the 
arm  of  the  chair — ”  to  be  his  wife,  and 
.  .  .  and  .  .  .” — he  tapped  the  table 
carelessly  with  his  finger-tips — “  she 
have  rehise  him  ;  one  does  not  know 
why.  Perhaps  she  will  not  marry  at 
all  ?  Perhaps  she  thinks  he  is  a  bad 
man  ?  .  .  .” 

She  looked  deep  into  the  grave  kindly 
eyes  of  the  seer.  He  was  her  physician, 
for  the  nonce,  and  old  enough  to  be  her 
father  ;  why  should  she  scruple  to  un¬ 
bosom  herself  to  him  ? — even  if  he  did 
not  divine  already  by  his  wondrous  gift 
all  that  she  could  confide. 

”  He  is  the  best  of  men,”  she  burst 
out,  almost  petulantly,  looking  down 
and  meclianically  twisting  her  parasol, 
jis  if  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  stone  flooring, 
”  but  I  cannot  marry  him.  I  do  not 
love  him.” 

‘‘  Indeed,”  answered  the  pastor,  soft¬ 
ly  and  sadly,  looking  at  her  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  bitter  regret,  ‘‘  you  are 
young,  mademoiselle,  and  beautiful 
.  .  .  and  he  loves  you  so  .  .  .  one 
hoped  it  might  be  possible.  ...  If 
not — ”  He  stopped,  watching  the  girl’s 
face,  which  wtis  turned  full  upon  his 
with  eager  anxious  inquiry. 

“  If  not,”  she  cried,  ”  do  you  mean? 
.  .  .  tell  me  the  worst.” 

“  The  worst,  mademoiselle,  is  not  for 
him.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  be  lectured,”  re¬ 
torted  Miss  Ilouldsworth  sharply.  “  I 
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— I  beg  your  pardon,  M.  Lavergne,  but 
they  .  .  .  we  .  .  .  are  often  anxious 
about  his  health.  .  .  .  Do  you  mean 
that  Mr.  Go — ,  that  he — if  I  do  not 
marry  him— that  he  will  die  ?”  Her 
voice,  which  liad  dropped  to  a  suppli¬ 
cating  tone,  now  rose  to  a  stifled  cry  of 
pain.  The  pastor  eyed  her  sadly  and 
seriously. 

“  I  mean,  mademoiselle,  if  you  must 
know,  that — you  will  die.” 

The  glorious  coloring  vanished  from 
her  face  and  neck,  like  a  suddenly  shift¬ 
ed  scene,  but  returned  in  a  deeper  flush 
of  anger — indignation  (strange  to  say) 
at  his  cruelty  to  a  helpless  girl,  followed 
by  a  wave  of  fierce  contempt,  not  quite 
spontaneous,  but  a  little  forced  for  her 
own  purposes.  What  on  earth  could 
this  old  fool  of  a  village  cure  know 
about  her  that  she  did  not  know — she 
who  felt  within  her  that  full  tide  of 
health,  that  “  pulse’s  magnificent  come 
and  go,’  ’  which,  if  anything,  meant  life 
— to  be  lived  out  to  the  last  span  al¬ 
lowed  to  mankind  ? 

She,  Ida  Ilouldsworth,  was  not  a  pa¬ 
tient  ;  she  had  come  out  here  to  listen 
— sympathetically,  perhaps — to  the  sen¬ 
sational  dooms  of  other  people,  or  to 
see  some  wonderful  conjures  performed, 
of  which  she  might  talk  forever  after¬ 
ward  ;  not  to  be  frightened  by  the  pre¬ 
dictions  of  a  foreign  quack,  who  very 
likely  knew  a  good  deal  more  about  a 
few  rare  and  curious  diseases  than  he 
did  of  English  health  and  sanity. 

Then,  as  the  thought  of  his  great 
name  and  his  mysterious  and  astonish¬ 
ing  successes  overpowered  her,  reason 
and  instinct  effected  a  rapid  compro¬ 
mise.  His  specialized  acumen,  she  said 
to  herself,  had  laid  hold  of  some  pass¬ 
ing  accidental  symptom  and  exagger¬ 
ated  it  .  .  .  into  an  opinion  which  it 
was  no  less  than  an  outrage  to  put  into 
words.  She  had  heard,  she  thought, 
of  people  wrongfully  convicted  of  heart 
disease  through  consulting  a  doctor  just 
after  running  upstairs  or  something  of 
the  kind.  She  lelt  her  own  heart ;  it 
was  beating  fearfully.  That  was  mere 
excitement ;  but  she  might  as  well  ask 
a  more  detailed  opinion.  ‘‘  Le  coeur,” 
she  said  hurriedly,  “  ai-je  quelque  mal 
Ih  ?”  “  Oui,  mademoiselle,”  was  the 

answer,  “  c’est  vrai  .  .  .”  and  before 
she  could  put  another  question  there 
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was  Lady  Aubrey  Valleson’s  foot  on 
the  stairs,  her  hand  at  the  door.  Re¬ 
solved  not  to  discuss  such  nonsense  in 
public,  Ida  Houldsworth  made  her 
adieux  quickly  and  coldly. 

“You  have  not  mentioned  this  to 
any  one?  Please  never  do  so,”  she 
said  in  a  tone  of  icy  contempt. 

“  No,  mademoiselle  ;  certainly  not,” 
assented  the  doctor’s  voice,  while  his 
mind  concluded  a  train  of  reflection  al¬ 
most  as  anxious  as  hers.  “  Yes,”  he 
mused,  “  it  was  a  great  risk  ...  a 
great  responsibility  either  way  .  .  .  but 
it  seemed  he  had  done  no  harm.  The 
girl  had  overrated  her  own  fortitude  a 
little,  but  that  momentary  pallor  meant 
only  physical  fear.”  With  a  sense  of 
relief  he  watched  her  fine  figure  sweep 
from  the  room  by  a  door  opening  on 
the  front  hall,  while  Lady  Aubrey  en¬ 
tered  by  the  other. 

“  I  have  seen  Miss  Houldsworth,” 
said  the  pastor,  holding  out  his  hand 
to  the  old  lady. 

“  Oh  !”  said  the  latter  shortly — her 
usual  manner  of  acknowledging  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  any  event  not  expressly  de¬ 
signed  and  executed  by  herself — and 
continued,  as  if  only  anxious  to  antici¬ 
pate  possible  information,  ‘  ‘  I  wish  that 
she  would  change  her  way  of  life.  She 
takes  far  too  much  exercise — golfing, 
riding,  bicycling,  tennis,  all  day  and 
every  day.” 

“I  can  well  believe  it,  madame,” 
said  the  doctor  ambiguously. 

“You  told  her  so?”  said  the  old 
lady,  putting  up  her  glasses. 

“  I  told  her  what  1  thought  of  her 
case,”  said  M.  Lavergne  quietly. 

‘  ‘  Humph  !”  ejaculated  Lady  Au¬ 
brey  ;  and  mentally  added,  “  He  has 
told  the  girl  she  is  overdoing  it,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  I  have  told  her  hundreds  of 
times.  Possibly  she  will  believe  it 
now.”  A  minute  later  both  ladies 
were  on  their  way  back  to  England. 

:|c  i|c  % 

In  most  human  natures  where  the 
animal  is  strongly  developed  there  is  a 
certain  leaven  of  superstition,  certain 
unreasoned  hopes  and  fears  that  are 
made  and  unmade  by  changes  of  tem¬ 
perament.  But  for  this,  Ida  Houlds¬ 
worth  would  have  shaken  off  more  easily 
the  depression  caused  by  the  doctor’s 
warning.  As  it  was,  she  went  off  at 


once  for  her  usual  visit  to  a  sporting 
uncle  in  Rutlandshire,  defying  both 
him  and  Lady  Aubrey. 

But  a  secret  fear  of  some  mysterious 
strain  unconsciously  effected  by  exces¬ 
sive  gymnastics  had  visited  her  once  or 
twice  before.  It  was  nonsense  fussing 
about  such  things  when  she  knew  she 
was  perfectly  well  and  had  such  a  splen¬ 
did  appetite.  But  it  was  a  simple 
unpalatable  fact  that  her  irerve  did 
fail  her  once  or  twice  at  fences,  and 
that  the  last  time  she  barely  escaped 
what  might  have  been  a  nasty  accident. 

There  happened  to  be  rather  a  num¬ 
ber  of  accidents  at  the  opening  of  that 
particular  season,  and  an  evening  paper 
collected  them  in  a  cheerful  column 
headed  “  Victims  of  the  Chase,”  which 
enlarged  upon  the  dangers  of  ladies 
riding  to  hounds. 

Ida  Houldsworth,  who  did  not  read 
the  newspapers  very  regularly,  was 
rather  struck  by  the  logic  of  that  arti¬ 
cle  (which  Lady  Aubrey  had  kindly  sent 
her  marked  in  blue  chalk),  and  thought 
she  would  give  up  her  five  or  six  weeks 
in  the  shires  for  that  season.  After 
all,  golf  suited  her  better — and  was  not 
dangerous.  In  fact,  she  could  drive  as 
good  a  ball — and  that  in  days  when  golf 
was  not  played  by  everybody — as  nine 
out  of  ten  undergraduates.  Great, 
then,  Avas  her  disgust  when  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  ladies’  handicap  her 
oldest  and  most  trusted  club,  after 
scooping  up  a  shoveful  of  turf,  sprang 
in  two  pieces  at  her  feet.  Bystanders 
said  it  Wiis  a  really  painful  scene.  The 
magnificent  Ida  Houldsworth  in  tears 
was  a  thing  undreamed  of. 

A  week  or  two  later  she  began  telling 
people  she  met  (in  a  manner  which  en¬ 
vious  rivals  said  it  had  taken  all  that 
time  to  rehearse)  that  her  “  eye”  was 
somehow  “  out”  this  term.  The  rest 
of  the  winter,  it  is  to  be  feared,  she 
moped,  and  probably,  being  a  person 
of  active  habit  of  body,  got  out  of  con¬ 
dition  ;  for  when  a  forward  spring 
brought  the  earliest  tennis-parties  she 
was  beaten  in  her  first  single  set  by  a 
positively  third-class  player,  and  showed 
a  little  temper,  of  which  she  was  prop¬ 
erly  ashamed  afterward.  “  I  could  beat 
that  girl  with  a  battledore  left-handed,” 
she  said.  But  she  played  Avith  her 
right  and  Avith  a  racquet — which  seemed 
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to  have  unusually  large  holes  in  it — 
and  every  one  remarked  that  Ida 
Ilouldsworth  had  lost  her  form  of  last 
season. 

Then  one  afternoon  in  April,  on  one 
of  the  solitary  walks  she  had  never  been 
known  to  take  before  this  time,  she 
met  some  friends,  who  said  simply, 
“  Ida,  you’re  not  looking  at  all  well.” 
That  night,  after  an  explosion  of  tears, 
slie  struggled  to  bring  herself  to  task — 
to  settle  accounts,  as  it  were,  with  Fate. 
What  could  it  all  mean  ? 

The  problem  kept  her  awake  all  night, 
and  her  maid  found  her  in  the  morning 
with  a  hectic  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks, 
in  an  unmistakable  fever.  This,  then, 
she  thought  to  herself,  was  what  it 
meant.  .  .  .  People  might  be  cured 
now  and  then  in  a  sudden  miraculous 
manner,  but  they  did  not  usually  die 
that  way.  They  became  ill  first  .  .  . 
as  she  had  become  ill  .  .  .  from  neg¬ 
lecting  some  simple  precaution  .  .  . 
from  overheating  or  some  other  acci¬ 
dent  unnoticed  at  the  time  .  .  .  and 
they  died — slowly  and  naturally,  iis  she 
would  die  in  a  few  months,  or  it  might 
be  weeks,  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  preparing  for  the  pageant  of  sum¬ 
mer,  and  the  nightingales  were  singing 
in  the  “  backs.” 

Magniflcent  people  have  commonly  a 
certain  amount  of  selfishness  about 
them.  They  have  to  think  of  keeping 
up  their  own  magnificence  as  a  sort  of 
spectacle  due  to  the  public,  and  thus 
sometimes  forget  their  plain  moral  duty 
as  private  individuals.  Ida  Houlds- 
worth  was  consumed  for  about  a  week 
by  a  purely  selfish  misery,  which  com¬ 
plicated  what  was  otherwise  an  ordinary 
case  of  Influenza,  and  at  first  alarmed 
her  doctor  and  her  relatives.  “  Influ¬ 
enza,”  he  said,  and  an  aunt  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  imprudently  repeated  it  in  her 
hearing,  “  is  never  to  be  trifled  with. 
It  brings  out  any  latent  weakness  in 
the  system.” 

Actually  deposited  on  a  sick-bed, 
with  all  the  disadvantages  of  one  who 
had  scarcely  known  a  twinge  of  suffer¬ 
ing  in  her  life,  she  was  at  the  mercy  of 
the  melancholy  current  of  thought  that 
had  set  in.  Over  her  young  life,  op¬ 
pressed  by  the  novel  sense  of  actual 
physical  weakness,  hung  the  dark  cloud 
of  Lavergne’s  prediction.  In  her  first 


moments  of  hours  of  leisure,  on  the 
journey  home,  she  had  robustly  scoffed 
the  terror  into  a  retired  corner  of  her 
mind.  To  tell  a  young  and  healthy 
person  like  herself  that  she  was  about 
to  die  Avas  to  assume  a  miraculous  gift 
of  prophecy — and  this  was  not  the  age 
of  miracles.  ...  Was  it  not  ?  .  .  . 
The  terror  crept  back  easily,  and  seemed 
to  smile  pityingly  upon  her.  What 
other  words  had  the  ordinary  world  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  score  of  cures  wrought  hy 
the  Swiss  pastor  ? — cases  recorded  in 
books,  supported  by  abundant  evidence. 
Not  once,  but  a  dozen  times,  he  had 
read  the  past  in  the  face  of  man  and 
woman — had  known  it  even  without 
reading.  Was  it  more  wonderful  to 
read  the — the  near  future  ?  Or  sup¬ 
pose  the  prediction  had  merely  meant 
the  discovery  of  the  germ  of  some  dis¬ 
ease.  She  was  tired  now  of  trying  to 
explain  it  away.  In  the  first  place,  he 
with  his  wondrous  insight  was  sure  to 
be  right,  quite  as  sure  as  the  great  Lon¬ 
don  physicians  who  sentenced  half  a 
dozen  patients  every  year  to  “six 
months  of  hopeless  existence.  ”  In  the 
second,  he  would  never  have  told  her 
had  it  not  been  for  her  good.  Was 
not  his  most  wondrous  gift,  exhibited 
in  two  or  three  cases  that  were  on  the 
lips  of  all  the  world,  that  of  “  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  mind  diseased”  ?  Dis¬ 
cerning  her  worldliness  and  frivolity, 
he  had  nobly  dared  to  prepare  her  for 
an  early  death. 

Under  the  shadow  of  it  the  things  by 
Avhich  her  life  was  so  engrossed,  the 
things  which  she  could  do  and  had  been 
so  much  admired  for  doing,  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  to  have  become  very  small  in¬ 
deed  ;  though,  oddly  enough  (not  that 
this  affected  her  judgment),  she  seemed 
of  late  to  have  somehow  lost  her  power 
of  doing  them.  She  even  underrated 
the  self-denial  and  real  industry  that 
had  trained  her  hand  and  eye  to  so 
many  games,  the  masculine  courage 
that  had  so  often  carried  her  straight 
across  country,  the  acute  sense  and  hu¬ 
mor  that  had  made  her  society  so  valued 
by  the  nicest  of  men. 

Tlien  her  mind  reverted,  not  unnatu¬ 
rally,  to  Golightly.  She  had  often 
thought  of  him,  though  they  had  not 
met  for  four  or  five  months,  and  had 
heard  that  his  health  was  improved  and 
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improving,  if  he  would  only  not  over¬ 
work  himself.  A  German  specialist, 
recommended  by  a  friend  in  London, 
had  done  wonders  for  him  in  a  few 
months  ;  while  in  scholarship  and  repu¬ 
tation  he  was  coming  up  the  academic 
ladder  hand  over  hand.  On  the  whole, 
considering  the  difference  in  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  life  so  far,  it  was  rather  sin¬ 
gular  that  he  should  ever  have  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  .  .  .  That  he  was  in 
love  with  her  had  been  an  unquestion¬ 
able  fact  for  a  year  past.  The  promi¬ 
nent  consciousness  of  it  in  her  own 
mind  made  even  Lavergne’s  wondrous 
knowledge  of  it  seem  like  the  ordinary 
insight  of  an  observant  man.  But  La- 
vergne  might  know  that  fact,  she  said 
to  herself — the  man’s  presence  in  her 
thoughts — without  really  knowing  that 
their  two  lives  were  in  any  mysterious 
way  linked  together.  Besides  .  .  . 
had  he  said  that  they  were  ?  The  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  doom  pronounced  upon  her 
had  somehow  driven  out  of  her  head 
the  words  immediately  preceding  it. 
In  any  case,  she  could  not  marry  him, 
as  she  had  said — as  she  had  told  Go- 
lightly  himself — simply  because  she  did 
not  love  him.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  remarkable  in  her  loving  him 
— only,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  did  not. 
And  why  ?  The  question  seized  hold 
of  her  in  her  present  state  with  irre¬ 
sistible  force.  Why  ?  .  .  .  JVot  for 
some  preposterously  inadequate  reason  ? 
Xot  because  the  man,  with  his  tran¬ 
scendent  truthfulness,  his  lofty  aims 
and  heroic  industry,  had  still  about 
him  some  trivial  flavor  of  harmless 

f)edantry,  some  whiff  of  the  scholastic 
amp,  that  offended  the  country- bred 
taste  inherited  from  her  blue-blooded 
sporting  forbears,  something  to  which 
she  herself  was  the  natural  antidote, 
which  vanished  before  her  presence? 
No,  indeed  ;  that  question  answered 
itself. 

Why,  then,  had  she  tortured  him 
for  so  long  ?  What  was  it  that  she 
had  been  vaguely  looking  for  all  this 
time?  ...  A  fairy  prince — a  good- 
looking  young  nincompoop  with  a  title 
and,  say,  £35,000  a  year,  who  would 
provide  a  palace  of  delights,  in  which 
she  with  her  practical  mother-wit,  her 
judgment  of  people — and  of  distances 
— her  splendid  physique,  should  be 
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safely  protected  from  contact  with  the 
actual,  living,  breathing  world,  and 
tread  on  air ! 

The  amount  of  truth  in  the  answer 
made  her  sick  of  herself.  And  the  man 
who  offered  her  the  fullest  scope  for  all 
her  capacities  for  the  struggle  of  life, 
whose  existence  her  own  little  wealth 
would  just  brightly  gild,  who  would 
welcome  and  worship  her,  she  now  saw, 
as  a  sea-breeze  and  a  glorious  sunset  are 
welcomed  and  worshipped  by  the  brain 
weary  of  poring  “  over  miserable  books” 
— could  she  not  love  him  ? 

What  hideous  nonsense  !  Why,  she 
(lid  love  him,  with  a  spiritual  enthusi¬ 
asm  no  man  had  ever  roused  in  her  be¬ 
fore — an  enthusiasm  which  there  was 
really  nothing  to  resist  but  her  idle 
anxiety  not  to  leave  any  of  the  pleasures 
of  youth  untasted  before  settling  down 
to  face  its  realities,  to  sow  a  sort  of 
girlish  wild  oats,  to  have  a  ‘  ‘  good 
time,”  to  “see  life.”  .  .  .  And  now, 
how  much  of  life  would  she  see  before 
the  dark  curtain  fell  ? 

It  is  difticult  to  say  how  long  this 
mood  might  have  lasted  ;  but  in  this 
mood  it  chanced  that  she  met  Golightly. 

It  was  a  mild  and  balmy  afternoon, 
the  occasion  of  her  first  outing  after 
the  influenza. 

The  local  doctor,  mildly  surprised  by 
her  exultation  at  his  successful  treat¬ 
ment,  did  not  enlarge  to  her  upon  the 
assistance  contributed  by  the  forces  of 
Nature,‘,bribed  as  they  had  been  now  and 
then  by  a  gentle  opiate  to  ignore  the 
troubles  of  her  mind.  The  disturbing 
element  he  could  not  understand,  and 
in  so  short  a  case  it  was  scarcely  worth 
while  to  inquire.  The  patient’s  tem¬ 
perature  had  run  briskly  up  to  the  su¬ 
perficially  alarming  degree  often  regis¬ 
tered  in  this  complaint ;  but  there  was 
not  the  slightest  necessity  for  calling 
in  the  London  physician,  whose  pres¬ 
ence  had  attracted  attention  to  a  case 
not  otherwise  remarkable.  This,  again, 
was  the  doctor’s  view — not  Miss  Iloulds- 
worth’s.  When  she  spoke  to  him  of 
an  appalling  sense  of  feebleness,  he  had 
smiled  half  comically,  as  if  all  his  pa¬ 
tients  felt  what  she  felt.  Ah  !  he  did 
not  know. 

The  prediction  liad  not  lost  its  force, 
although  it  weighed  less  heavily  upon 
her.  It  made  the  giddy  Avorld  seem  a 
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degree  or  two  fartiier  off — but  somehow 
the  guldy  world  seemed,  quite  apart 
from  this,  to  attract  her  less. 

Golightly,  as  it  happened,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  kind  of  man  she  felt  she 
would  most  care  to  meet ;  and  there  ho 
was,  striding  down  the  lime  avenue, 
with  his  head  bent  forward.  They  had 
not  met  for  half  a  year  ;  and  he  could 
not  have  sought  the  meeting  now.  Ills 
face  was  pale  and  careworn.  His  glance, 
as  it  turned  upon  her,  was  that  of  a 
strong  man  ivounded,  and  his  voice 
surprised  her  by  an  accent  of  tender¬ 
ness  which  she  could  not  at  first  under¬ 
stand. 

When  she  said  simply,  “  I  am  going 
home,”  he  turned,  entranced  with  de¬ 
light,  to  accompany  her. 

Conversation,  so  long  suspended,  felt 
its  way  back  to  intimacy,  struggling  to 
forget  the  misery  of  their  last  inter¬ 
view.  They  were  passing  through  a 
secluded  corner  of  the  college  grounds. 

“  You  are  better  again  ?”  he  said 
awkwardly,  but  in  the  same  softened 
tone. 

“  Oh,  much  better  ;  quite  well,”  she 
said. 

”  I  am  so  thankful,”  he  answered. 
”  I  was  afraid  .  .  .  I  had  heard  .  .  .” 

The  words  slipped  out  before  he  had 
quite  framed  such  an  inquiry  about  her 
general  health  jis  might,  without  giving 
pain,  allay  his  own  deep  anxiety. 

The  fact  was  that  upon  the  sick-bed 
Ida  had  confided  her  secret,  with  the 
indistinctness  which  is  a  spur  of  alarm 
to  some  minds,  to  a  solitary  confidante. 

The  sensational  news — gossip  of  the 
kind  travels  quickly  in  college  society 
— had  been  dropped  by  some  ignorant 
or  thoughtless  person  into  Golightly’s 
ears  in  the  following  form  :  ‘‘  That  tall 
Miss  Ilouldsworth’s  awfully  bad,  too. 
There’s  no  judging  by  appearances. 
Sir  Douglas  Penrose  says  she  can’t  live 
another  year.” 

In  an  instant,  watching  his  haggard 
face,  she  divined  that  something  of  this 
kind  might  have  happened.  She  did 
not  exactly  realize  how.  What  was 
ever  present  to  her  own  mind  might, 
she  fancied,  be  almost  patent  to  the 
world. 

Oddly  enough,  too,  she  was  struck 
by  the  contrast  between  this  meeting 
and — the  hist.  On  that  occasion  she, 
who  had  everything,  as  it  seemed,  to 


give,  when  asked  to  devote  it  all  to  one 
who  might  turn  out  to  be  an  invalid 
for  life— he  had  made  no  secret  of  that 
— had  been  thinking  only  of  herself. 
Now,  with  this  secret  fear  consuming 
her,  she  was  only  lost  in  pity  for  him. 
With  tender  gentleness,  as  if  he  and 
not  herself  were  the  sufferer,  she  asked  : 
“  What  have  you  heard  ?” 

“  Ida,”  he  stammered,  “  dearest 
Ida,”  and  stopped,  leaning  one  hand, 
as  if  for  support,  on  the  back  of  a  gar¬ 
den-seat  that  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
path,  and  looking  full  into  the  lovely 
face  turned  toward  him. 

Its  complexion  beneath  the  wavy 
brown  hair  was  of  that  perfect  and  deli¬ 
cate  purity  that  is  from  its  very  perfec¬ 
tion  ambiguous  in  significance,  the  hue 
of  untroubled  childhood  waking  from  a 
first  sleep,  or — the  sign-manual  of  the 
wasting  fiend  that  preys  on  youth  and 
beauty.  . 

He  could  not  answer,  and  was  re¬ 
lieved  when  she  continued  quietly,  “  I 
will  tell  you  myself.  Shall  we  sit  down 
here  for  a  minute?  .  .  .  No  ;  it  will 
do  me  no  harm.”  In  fact,  she  was 
glad  to  rest.  This  appalling  inability 
and  indisposition  to  walk  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  musf,  she  refiected,  be  the 
merciful  preparation  of  Providence  for 
a  day  when  one  would  no  longer  care 
to  live.  “It  is  nothing,”  she  said, 
“  to  be  very  miserable  about” — a  gleam 
of  the  old  brightness  fiashed  over  her 
face — “  but  I  know  now  that  I  have 
not  long  to  ...  to  live.” 

Was  it  possible  that  the  words  seemed 
infinitely  more  terrible  to  the  man  sit¬ 
ting  by  her  side  than  to  herself,  Ida 
Houldsworth,  who  had  but  repeated 
aloud  what  she  had  been  long  repeating 
to  herself  as  her  destiny — a  thing  she 
was  firmly  prepared  to  face  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  the  repetition  of  them 
aloud  in  the  open  air,  with  the  spring 
sun  shining  and  the  birds  singing  about 
her,  made  the  words  seem  suddenly  an 
outrage  upon  Nature  and  common  sense, 
a  hideous  unbearable  impossibility  ? 

She  was  sure  of  nothing  but  that  Go¬ 
lightly  had  seized  her  hand  and  cov¬ 
ered  it  with  kisses. 

“Darling,”  he  cried  to  her,  “it 
cau'i  be  true.  You  miiJif  live.  0  Ida, 
Ida,  if  it  be  but  a  day  .  .  .  an  hour  .  .  . 
0  my  darling,  live  it  with  me.” 

For  a  full  minute — regardless  of  time. 
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eternity,  and  the  possibility  of  catching 
cold — the  learned  Golightly  and  the 
magnificent  Ida  Ilouldsworth  sat  side  by 
side  on  the  secluded  garden-seat,  holding 
each  other’s  hands  in  blissful  silence. 

Then  the  pent-up  tide  of  confidences 
within  him  began  to  trickle  through 
the  broken  barrier.  “  Darling,”  he 
said,  “  if  you  only  knew  what  the  last 
seven  months  have  been  to  me  !” 

“  0  Phil,”  she  said,  clasping  his  hand 
as  one  clasps  a  sufferer’s,  “  I  have  been 
very  wicked.  I  know  ...  I  knew.” 

“  Lavergne  told  you — something?” 
he  said.  “  Dearest,”  lie  went  on, 
“j^ou  didn’t  take  offence  at  what  he 
said  ?  You  know  we  were  great  friends 
years  ago.  We  met  one  ‘  Long  ’  in  the 
Alps,  and  I  stayed  with  him  three  or 
four  summers  .  .  .  till  at  last  we  had 
.  .  .  well,  a  sort  of  quarrel.”  His  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  he  could 
not  see  her  face  of  blank  inquiring  won¬ 
der.  “  It  was  my  fault,  really  ...  I 
suppose  I  couldn’t  believe  in  him — in 
his  wonderful  powers,  I  mean — not  at 
first.  He  was  al  ways  an  eccentric  man’  ’ 
— Golightly  finished  excavating  a  stone 
with  the  toe  of  his  boot — “  and  I 
thought  he  was  deceiving  himself  in 
some  pious  way.  .  .  .  Before  that  we 
used  to  correspond  ...  oh  !  about 
everything.  .  .  .  And  then,  when  he 
had  seen  you  by  chance  with  Lady  Au¬ 
brey,  he  wrote  me  .  .  .  oh,  such  a  good 
letter  .  .  .  about  you.  So  I  thought — ” 

As  he  turned  his  face  toward  her, 
Ida  Houldsworth’s  pale  cheeks  were 
suffused  with  color. 

“  Darling,  you  have  forgiven  him  for 
.  .  .  for  pleading  my  cause  ?  I  can 
tell  you  all  myself  now.  You  must  for¬ 
give  him,  for  he  has  saved  my  life — 
(Do  you  know,  he  said  he  would  pay 
me  out  for  my  infidelity?) — saved  it  for 
you.  .  .  .  And  you,  my  darling  Ida — 
you  will  live  ...  for  me.  ...  I  sea 
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it — I  know  it.  Oh,  you  couldn’t  leave 
me  now.''  His  hot  tears  rained  upon 
the  hand  clasped  in  his,  but  she  scarce¬ 
ly  heard  one  word  of  his  impassioned 
utterance. 

“  Ida,”  he  hurried  on,  “  you  will  not 
die.  Tell  me  what  they  .  .  .  the  doc¬ 
tors  .  .  .  what  Sir  Douglas  Penrose 
said.  I’m  sure  it  cannot  mean — ” 

“  What  he  said,”  she  interposed,  in 
the  voice  of  one  slowly  waking  from  a 
strange  dream.  “  It  was  not  he. "  (Go¬ 
lightly  had  a  moment  of  that  rapid 
guesswork  so  familiar  to  the  practised 
examiner  and  examinee.)  “  He  only 
said — he’s  rather  a  pompous  old  thing, 
you  know,  Phil” — she  smiled  faintly. 
“  He  only  said  there  was  ‘  no  immediate 
danger,’  but  ‘  I  must  take  great  care.’ 
Doctors  seldom  tell  one  the  truth.” 

“No?”  he  answered  in  puzzled  ab¬ 
straction.  “  But  Lavergne  did.  It 
was  his  advice  ...” 

“  You  mean  his  advice  to  me  ?”  she 
asked  quickly. 

“No,  darling.  He  didn’t  lecture 
you,  did  he  ?  How  could  he  dare  to  ? 
He  didn’t  know  you,  darling.  He 
thought  you  were  given  up  to  the  world. 
But  he  had  no  right  to  tell  you  such  a 
thing.  From  his  letter  I  could  only 
guess  what  he  really  said.” 

“  0  Phil,”  she  burst  in,  with  a  new 
radiance  in  her  eyes,  and  in  a  voice 
recalling  the  vigorous  Ida  of  years  past, 
“  what  did  he  write?" 

“  Oh,”  was  the  light  answer,  “  only 
some  ‘  improving  ’  nonsense.  ‘  1  told 
her  something  1  thought  she  had  for¬ 
gotten.'  ” 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence  ;  and 
then  the  two,  still  clasping  hands, 
leaned  back  on  the  seat  and  laughed 
the  deep,  quiet,  bubbling  laugh  of  in¬ 
fancy  when  the  sun  first  shines  on  its 
cradle. — Cornh  ill  Magazi ne. 


AMERICAN  “YELLOW  JOURNALISM.” 

BY  ELIZABETH  L.  BANKS. 


This  is  not  a  paper  on  American 
journalism  in  general,  but  on  the  “  yel¬ 
low  journalism”  of  America.  I  make 
this  distinction  in  the  beginning,  be¬ 
cause  on  this  side  of  the  water  the  terms 
“yellow”  and  “  American,”  when  ap- 


jilied  to  journalism,  seem  to  have  come 
to  be  synonymous  in  the  minds  of  the 
majority  of  people.  All  American  jour¬ 
nalism  is  not  “  yellow,”  though  all 
strictly  “up-todate”  yellow  journal¬ 
ism  is  American  !  In  thus  locating 
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“  yellow”  journalism,  I  use  the  quali¬ 
fication  “up-to-date”  advisedly,  for 
there  are  would-be  “yellow”  journals 
in  England.  For  some  reason — possi¬ 
bly  for  lack  of  funds — they  have  not 
succeeded  in  dyeing  themselves  a  very 
deep  tint !  Tliey  have  no  appreciable 
infiuence  upon  the  minds  of  even  the 
lower  classes  of  the  British  people. 
When  one  speaks  in  a  general  '.way  of 
English  journalism,  one  does  not  take 
them  into  account.  But  in  the  United 
States  it  is  not  so  !  There’s  the  rub  ! 
The  yellow  journalism  has  money  and 
it  has  brains.  It  has  brains  because  it 
has  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them, 
and  hence  it  is  that  some  of  the  best 
brains  in  America  are  engaged  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  yellow  journalism.  A  very 
nice  problem  may  here  present  itself, 
which  is — Given  almost  unlimited 
funds,  would  the  now  only  light-tinted 
yellow  journals  of  England  succeed  in 
developing  into  a  deep  orange,  and  buy¬ 
ing  up  a  good  percentage  of  British 
journalistic  brains,  and  creating  a  “  cor¬ 
ner”  in  them  ? 

The  question  is  one  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  answer.  It  is  very  much 
easier  to  go  back  to  the  original  propo¬ 
sition  :  in  America  w'e  have  the  real 
genuine  “  yellow  journalism,”  and  in 
England  you  have  not  got  it,  and 
blessed  are  you  ! 

The  application  of  the  term  “  yel¬ 
low”  to  a  certain  style  of  American 
journalism  originated  with  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Dana,  the  late  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun.  A  few  years 
ago  the  New  York  Worhl  conceived  the 
idea  of  having  every  Sunday  in  its 
pages  an  account  of  the  imaginary 
doings  of  an  imaginary  personage  to 
Avhich  it  gave  the  name  of  “  The  Yel¬ 
low  Kid.”  Portraits  of  the  “  person¬ 
age”  always  accompanied  the  account 
of  its  doings.  Those  who  have  never 
seen  these  portraits  are  fortunate.  They 
showed  a  horrible,  grinning,  toothless, 
long-eared  infant  robed  in  an  orange- 
colored  frock  and  a  tilted  high  hat. 
For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
w'eekly  “  doings  of  the  yellow  kid”  be¬ 
came  immensely  popular  with  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  New  York  World.  Through¬ 
out  the  week  these  highly  colored  prints 
of  the  infant  monster  were  distributed 
broadcast  all  over  the  city  of  New  York 


and  the  country.  Bushel  baskets  of 
them  were  daily  carried  to  the  towering 
dome  of  the  World  building,  and  from 
there  thrown  out  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven,  which  carried  them  away  into 
distant  regions,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  IPorW  increased  enormously.  Then 
happened  an  event  in  the  history  of 
sensational  journalism.  The  “  event” 
was  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  young 
William  R.  Ilearst,  the  son  of  a  United 
States  Senator  and  a  “  silver  king”  of 
California.  He  bought  the  New  York 
Journal,  a  paper  which,  up  to  that 
time,  had  passed  through  various  hands 
and  never  succeeded  in  making  itself 
particularly  prominent  in  the  world  of 
journalism.  He  declared  his  intention 
of  revolutionizing  the  paper  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  a  rival  of  the  New  York  World, 
which  boasted  of  having  the  largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  paper  on  the  globe,  and 
had  up  to  that  time  never  experienced 
the  necessity  of  attempting  to  compete 
with  a  rival  in  its  own  particular  line. 
The  first  move  of  Mr.  Ilearst,  with  his 
millions  in  his  hands,  was  to  send  over 
to  the  office  of  the  ]Vorld,  and  by  offer¬ 
ing  many  of  its  most  valued  editors, 
artists,  and  reporters  twice,  three  times, 
and  in  some  instances,  four  or  five  times 
the  amount  of  salary  they  were  then  re¬ 
ceiving  for  their  services,  inducing  them 
to  leave  the  W^orld  and  go  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  Among  other  people  he  secured 
for  his  paper  the  artist  who  had  fathered 
the  “  Yellow  Kid,”  whose  portraits  and 
“  doings”  thereafter  appeared  in  the 
Journal  instead  of  the  W'orld,  which 
was  left  lamenting.  And  then,  Charles 
A.  Dana,  a  journalist  of  the  old  school, 
who  hated  sensational  journalism,  wrote 
an  editorial  in  the  Sun,  in  which  he 
noted  the  transfer  of  the  “  Yellow  Kid” 
to  its  new  quarters,  referring  to  the  two 
papers  as  “  yellow  journals,”  and  their 
style  of  journalism  as  the  “  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism.”  Thereafter  the  W'orld  aud 
the  Journal  and  all  other  sensational 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  be¬ 
came  known  as  “  yellow  journals.” 

There  are,  perhaps,  at  the  present 
time,  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  newspapers 
which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
school  of  “  jrellow  journalism.”  They 
are  all  plentifully  supplied  with  money, 
and  this  money  their  proprietors  are 
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willing  to  spend  in  every  possible  way 
that  seems  likely  to  advertise  them  and 
increase  their  circulation.  There  is  no 
disputing  the  large  circulation  they 
have  attained,  and  it  is  because  of  this 
immense  circulation,  and  the  original 
methods  they  use  to  advertise  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  have  become  so  widely 
known  and  quoted  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Go  to  the  London  news¬ 
stands  where  American  newspapers  are 
sold,  and  on  asking  what  American 
papers  they  have  on  hand  you  will,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  have  named  over 
to  you  only  a  number  of  “  yellow  jour¬ 
nals.”  Go  into  the  majority  of  Lon¬ 
don  newspaper  offices  and  note  what 
American  papers  the  “  Exchange  Edi¬ 
tor”  is  busily  conning,  and  clipping, 
and  quoting.  They  are  the  yellow 
journals  !  During  the  present  crisis, 
when  the  United  States  is  at  war  with 
a  Foreign  Power — a  war  which  many 
wise-headed  people  believe  was  mainly 
brought  on  by  yellow  journalism — what 
news  and  what  opinions  are  being  chiefly 
sent  over  to  Europe  by  European  corre¬ 
spondents  in  New  York  and  Washing¬ 
ton  ?  The  news  and  the  opinions  given 
out  by  the  yellow  journals  !  And  so  it 
has  come  to  pass  that  the  majority  of 
English  people  and  Europeans  in  gen¬ 
eral  have  imbibed  the  idea  that  all 
American  journalism  is  yellow  jour¬ 
nalism. 

There  can  be  no  denying  the  fact 
that  yellow  journalism  has  become  a 
power  in  the  United  States — a  power 
for  evil  in  the  main.  Any  institution 
having  at  its  command  almost  untold 
millions  of  money  must,  of  necessity, 
become  a  power — whether  for  evil  or 
for  good  rests  with  those  who  have  it 
in  charge.  Now  those  in  charge  of  the 
yellow  journalism  of  America  indig¬ 
nantly  deny  the  charge  that  they  are 
powers  for  evil.  They  assert  that  the 
papers  they  produce  are  the  “  people’s 
papers.”  They  “  expose”  the  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  the  selfishness,  and  monopo¬ 
lies  of  the  rich,  and  they  uphold  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  the  down-txcd- 
deu,  expose  their  wrongs,  and  bring 
about  reforms  to  benefit  the  masses  I 
This  is  what  the  proprietor  of  a  yellow 
journal  will  tell  you  is  his  mission — to 
bring  down  the  unworthy  high  and 
mighty  from  their  places,  and  exalt  the 


worthy  poor  and  lowly.  At  least,  this 
was  the  self-declared  mission  of  the  yel¬ 
low  journals  up  to  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  blowing-up  of  the  Maine  sent 
a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  country. 
Then  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor  and  the  lowly  became  unpopular 
with  the  yellow  journals.  There  was 
no  space  for  the  airing  of  the  troubles 
of  the  thousands  of  cotton-mill  strikers 
in  New  England.  There  was  no  space 
for  the  descriptions  of  how  the  brilliant 
reporters  of  the  Bustler  or  the  won¬ 
derful  staff  of  the  Hustler  “  elucidated 
a  great  murder  mystery,”  or  brought 
about  a  reform  in  the  United  States 
Senate  or  the  State  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  exposed  “  boodle  aldermen,” 
and  prevented  a  great  wrong  to  the  toil¬ 
ers  in  factories  and  workshops.  When 
the  Maine  disaster  came  upon  us,  the 
mission  of  all  the  yellow  journals  seemed 
to  become  the  creation  of  war.  They 
played  with  the  war  idea  as  a  child 
would  play  with  a  new  and  interesting 
toy,  for  not  since  the  birth  of  yellow 
journalism  had  there  been  a  war  in  the 
United  States.  While  wise  men  and 
patriots  watched  and  waited  for  the 
issue,  the  yellow  journals  put  in  a  stock 
of  extra  paper  and  enlarged  their  print¬ 
ing-presses.  At  the  type-foundries  or¬ 
ders  were  given  for  letters  of  such 
length  and  width  as  no  newspaper  had 
ever  before  used  ;  and  when  the  type 
was  delivered  at  the  offices  some  of  the 
cleverest  and  highest-priced  men  on 
the  papers  were  set  to  work  writing 
“  emergencv”  head-lines  and  scare- 
heads  :  “  HAVANA  SHELLED  !” 
“HAVANA  BOMBARDED  !” 
“GREAT  SEA-FIGHT  !”  Such 
were  the  scare-heads  that  the  smart 
young  men  were  put  to  work  upon. 
The  getting  ready  of  these  was  in  itself 
a  commendable  enterprise  had  the  yel¬ 
low  journals  waited  till  occasion  really 
called  for  their  use,  but  long  before  war 
was  declared  they  were  used  as  half¬ 
page  scare-heads.  ‘  ‘  Havana  Shelled  !” 
yelled  the  newsboys.  “  Havana  Shell¬ 
ed  !”  announced  the  headlines  of  let¬ 
ters  fifteen  inches  long.  Thousands 
of  people  rushed  hither  ar^d  thither  to 
buy  them  ;  timid  women  gasped  and 
almost  fainted  at  the  sight  of  the  scare- 
head  !  When  the  newspaper  was 
bought,  the  two  words,  printed  in  the 
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smallest  possible  type,  “  to  be,”  were, 
on  close  examination,  found  inserted 
between  the  two  principal  words,  but 
only  through  its  spectacles  could  the 
crowd  discover  this  ! 

The  bringing  out  of  the  “  war  ex¬ 
tras”  up  to  the  number  of  thirty  or 
fifty  a  day  is  not  nearly  so  wonderful 
an  undertaking  as  might  appear  to 
those  who  are  not  initiated  into  the 
secrets  of  the  yellow  journal  oflflces.  A 
certain  number  of  the  evening  staff  are 
kept  in  the  editorial  office,  say,  till  mid¬ 
night,  with  orders  to  bring  out  extras 
at  certain  intervals  of  time,  news  or  no 
news.  If  news  comes,  well  and  good  ; 
if  no  news,  well  and  good  also. 

“  Time  for  the  next  extra  !  Any 
news?”  shouts  the  man  in  charge. 

“  No  news  !”  returns  the  man  at  the 
telegraph  instrument. 

Up  goes  the  order  to  the  composing- 
room,  “  Use  large  half-page  headline 
of  “Havana  Bombarded”  or  “Great 
Sea-fight  !” 

A  minute  later  newsboys  are  on  the 
street  waking  honest  people  from  their 
midnight  sleep  with  the  cry  “  Yere’s 
yer  extra  !  Great  sea-fight !  Great 
sea-fight !”  The  inhabitants  of  the 
city  rise  from  their  beds  and  rush  to 
the  doors  in  their  night-clothes  to  buy 
an  extra  and  learn  about  the  “  great 
sea-fight.”  Up  in  the  top  corner  in  al¬ 
most  invisible  type  are  the  words,  “We 
may  soon  expect  a”  (then  comes  the 
scare-head)  “  GREAT  SEA-FIGHT  !” 

An  investigation  concerning  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  who  have  been  driven  in¬ 
sane  during  the  past  five  months  by  the 
yellow  journalism  of  America  would 
probably  reveal  a  startling  state  of 
affairs. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  scare, 
the  yellow  journalism  showed  its  hand 
really  too  soon  for  its  own  advantage. 
The  premature  use  of  such  headlines  as 
I  base  mentioned  have  had  the  effect 
of  the  old  cry  of  “  Wolf,  wolf  !”  upon 
the  people.  Great  were  the  straits  to 
which  the  yellow  journals  were  put  in 
the  matter  of  scare-heads  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Spanish  fleets  at  Manila 
and  Santiago.  “  Great  Sea  fight  !” 
had  already  been  used  !  One  paper,  in 
order  to  make  a  point  of  the  battle  of 
Manila,  had  a  new  set  of  large  type 
manufactured — “  star-spangled  banner 


type”  it  was  called,  all  the  letters  being 
formed  out  of  stars  and  stripes.  Just 
what  will  be  done  in  the  event  of  a 
genuine  bombardment  of  Havana,  the 
“  Bombardment”  headline  having  al¬ 
ready  been  used,  it  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
jecture. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish- 
American  difficulty,  the  intelligent, 
clear-headed  Americans  who  read  other 
than  the  yellow  journals,  and  only  had 
their  attention  called  to  the  existence 
of  yellow  journalism  by  some  passing 
reference  to  a  new  absurdity  originated 
by  them,  were  apt  to  view  the  fact  of 
their  immense  circulation  among  the 
masses  as  of  really  no  consequence. 
They  looked  upon  yellow  journalism  as 
a  vulgar  fad  among  vulgar  people,  and 
were  highly  amused  at  the  thought  that 
over  in  England  these  journals  were 
quoted  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
other  American  newspapers.  Now 
these  same  clear-headed  Americans  are 
viewing  the  state  of  affairs  with  alarm 
rather  than  with  the  amusement  they 
have  heretofore  felt.  Many  there  are 
who,  with  all  due  respect  to  President 
McKinley,  believe  that  yellow  journal¬ 
ism  forced  him  into  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  that  now  that  the  war  is  on, 
it  will  force  him  from  negotiations  for 
peace  ;  and  they  are  agitated  over  the 
problem  of  what  shall  bo  done  about 
the  yellow  journalism  and  the  influence 
it  exerts  over  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes  of  people  in  the  United  States. 
For  it  has  an  influence,  a  marvellous 
influence  !  If  for  no  other  reason  the 
price  of  a  yellow  journal — one  cent  (the 
English  half-penny),  makes  it  the  poor 
man’s  paper.  Then  it  is  got  up  in  such 
a  way  as  to  attract  him  and  his  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  so  easy  for  even  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  understand  it — what  with  not 
only  its  large  headlines,  but  its  wonder¬ 
fully  colored  pictures  illustrating  all  the 
most  revolting  details  of  its  most  re¬ 
volting  story  !  Its  Sunday  editions, 
with  its  “yellow  kids”  and  “black¬ 
berry  blossoms”  and  various  other 
“special  features,”  are  got  up  in  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  so  that  even 
the  baby  cries  for  the  “  pretty  picture 
paper.” 

There  are,  I  understand,  some  good 
American  philanthropists  who  are 
greatly  agitated  over  the  problem  of 
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how  to  “  wipe  out  the  scourge  of  yel¬ 
low  journalism.”  I  would  like  to  tell 
them  that  I,  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
American  women  who  have  worked  on 
yellow  journals,  can  tell  them  how  to 
solve  the  problem.  Oppose  it  with 
money !  The  yellow  journals  have 
come  to  the  front  because  their  propri¬ 
etors  spend  large  sums  of  money  on 
them.  To  get  the  news  or  to  manufac¬ 
ture  it,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  propri¬ 
etors  of  the  yellow  journals  are  gener¬ 
ous  to  a  fault  with  money.  To  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  employed 
on  their  stalls  they  pay  salaries  and 
space  rates  liberal  enough  to  recom¬ 
pense  them  for  their  arduous  labors, 
and  then  they  bring  out  a  paper  at  one 
cent,  the  price  a  poor  man  can  afford 
to  pay  !  Now  if  some  millionaires  who 
do  not  approve  of  the  yellow  journalism 
will  do  the  same  thing  for  what  may  be 
termed  the  legitimate  style  of  journal¬ 
ism,  it  will  be  a  case  of  “  Greek  meet¬ 
ing  Greek”  perhaps,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  decent  would  prevail 
over  the  indecent,  and  the  “  scourge” 
would  be  wiped  out. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  amount 
of  the  newest,  freshest,  and  most  bril¬ 
liant  literary  material,  in  the  shape  of 
thousands  of  the  cleverest  young  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States,  is  at 
the  disposal  of  the  yellow  journalism  at 
so  much  per  column.  But  not  only 
have  the  newest  and  the  freshest  and 
the  youngest  been  absorbed  into  the 
yellow  journalism — strange  as  it  may 
seem,  hundreds  of  former  men  and 
women  workers  on  the  more  dignified 
American  journals  have  given  up  their 
scruples  and  have  taken  positions  on 
the  yellow  journals.  Among  them  are 
some  of  the  former  editors-in-chief  of 
a  number  of  what  are  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  very  best  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States — papers, 
I  may  explain,  that  in  my  country 
would  take  the  same  rank  as  does  the 
Thms  in  London  !  It  would  be  funny 
if  it  were  not  so  pathetic — the  sight  of 
a  man  well  advanced  in  years,  who,  for 
the  better  part  of  his  life  has  presided 
over  the  destinies  of  a  dignified  Repub¬ 
lican  neAvspaper  of  the  old  school,  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  yellow  journalistic  desk  and 
turning  off  “jingo”  editorials,  denounc¬ 
ing  the  Republican  President  for  whom 
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he  voted,  and  passing  his  opinion  upon 
the  issue  of  “  scare-heads”  for  the  next 
day  ! 

Right  here,  I  may  say  that  in  the 
United  States  a  man’s  personal  politics 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of 
the  paper  which  ho  edits.  The  editor 
of  the  leading  Republican  paper  in  the 
country  is  quite  likely  to  be  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  vice  versa. 

The  part  which  women  play  in  the 
yellow  journalism  of  America  is  a  very 
important  one.  There  are  almost  as 
many  women  as  men  employed  on  the 
various  staffs,  and  those  who  work  on 
the  space  system  earn  sometimes  even 
more  money  than  do  the  men — indeed, 
one  of  the  good  points  of  the  yellow 
journalism  is  its  tendency  to  recognize 
the  equality  of  the  sexes  so  far  as  the 
matter  of  pay  is  concerned.  For  the 
“  exposures,”  which  are  constantly 
being  undertaken  by  these  journals, 
women,  because  of  their  acknowledged 
tactfulness,  are  more  often  employed 
than  the  men. 

“  Put  a  good  woman  on  this  !”  shouts 
out  the  head  editor  to  his  assistant 
dozens  of  times  a  dajr.  The  women 
who  can  only  do  society  and  fashion 
work  have  little  jilace  on  the  yellow 
journal.  On  the  daily  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  they  seem  to  be  kept  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
“  working-girl  stories’’  and  making 
“  moral  exposures.”  When,  on  my  re¬ 
turn  to  America,  I  first  took  a  position 
on  a  yellow  journal  something  over  a 
year  ago,  I  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  sort  of  work  that  would  be  required 
of  me  as  a  “  yellow  woman  journalist.” 
I  knew  only  tliat  I  needed  money,  and 
that  I  was  offered  by  a  yellow  journal  a 
good  salary.  My  first  inkling  of  Avhat 
was  expected  of  me  came  when  I  got 
my  first  assignment.  I  wtis  asked  to 
walk  the  streets  of  New  York  in  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  city,  “  al¬ 
low”  myself  to  become  arrested  as  a 
disreputable  woman,  spend  a  part  of 
the  night  in  jail  with  women  of  the 
street,  and  write  up  a  brilliant  account 
of  the  affair  for  the  next  morning’s 
paper  !  It  is  probably  unnecessary  for 
me  to  say  that  I  declined  my  first  as¬ 
signment  ! 

This  is  an  example  of  what  is  known 
in  yellow  journalism  as  a  “  moral  expo- 
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sure.”  Now,  for  giving  a  young  w'om- 
an  such  an  assignment  and  publishing 
her  account  of  it,  if  she  is  willing  to 
take  it,  as  she  usually  must  be  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  editor  of  a 
yellow  journal  will  give  the  public  a 
very  plausible  excuse.  Indeed,  he  does 
not  call  his  explanation  an  “excuse.” 
He  has,  so  he  says,  “  moral  reasons”  for 
sending  out  a  young  woman  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  of  that  sort.  He  wants  to  reform 
New  York  !  At  the  time  1  was  given 
this  assignment  a  law  had  been  passed 
that  disreputable  characters,  known  to 
be  such,  were  to  be  arrested  if  found 
walking  in  the  Tenderloin  District  of 
New  York  after  midnight.  There  was 
danger  that  respectable  women,  alone 
and  detained  out  on  legitimate  business, 
might  also  be  subjected  to  the  insult  of 
an  arrest.  In  order  to  discover  if  this 
were  so,  a  young  woman  journalist  was 
to  go  out  and  see  if  she  were  arrested 
when  quietly  walking  along.  If  she 
were,  that  then  would  prove  the  injus¬ 
tice  and  indiscrimination  Avith  which 
the  law  was  put  into  force.  If  she  were 
not  arrested — Avell,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
editor  who  had  given  her  the  assign¬ 
ment,  she  Avas  a  girl  lacking  in  original¬ 
ity  and  “  journalistic  enterprise,”  and 
it  was  possible  she  might  get  discharged 
for  “  incompetency”  the  next  morning. 

Putting  aside  the  kind  of  judgment 
one  must  necessarily  form  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  editor  who  could  bring  himself 
to  ask  a  young  Avoman  to  take  such 
an  assignment,  one  of  the  strange  fea¬ 
tures  of  these  “  moral  exposure”  sissign- 
meuts  is  that  if  the  reporter  sent  out 
to  “  investigate”  had  not  been  mo¬ 
lested,  nor  arrested,  nor  sent  to  jail, 
nothing  AvhateA’er  Avould  have  been 
printed  about  it  in  the  next  morning’s 
paper.  No  startling  headline  Avould 
announce  to  the  public  that  “our 
young  lady  reporter  has  proved  that  it 
is  quite  safe  for  a  respectable  woman  to 
walk  through  the  Tenderloin  at  mid¬ 
night  unescorted  !”  Oh,  no  !  But  let 
the  girl  manage  to  get  arrested  (I  may 
say  she  is  expected  to  “  manage”  it  !), 
and  then  the  next  day  the  yellow  jour¬ 
nal  surrounds  itself  with  a  halo,  as  the 
“  champion  of  Avomen”  and  the  “  de¬ 
fender  of  theAveak  against  the  strong  I” 
llecently,  just  before  leaving  Ameri¬ 
ca,  a  girl  reporter  told  me  a  story  of 


one  of  the  “  moral  exposures”  she  had 
been  assigned  to  do  and  the  consequence 
of  her  failure.  A  couple  of  years  ago, 
rosy-cheeked,  bright-eyed,  and  in  the 
early  twenties,  she  left  her  farm-home 
to  go  to  New  York  to  Avrite  for  the 
neAvspapers  and  earn  enough  money  to 
pay  off  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.  After 
passing  through  various  stages  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  adversity,  she  obtained  a  po¬ 
sition  on  a  yelloAV  journal,  which  just 
at  that  time  Avas  bent  upon  making  a 
great  “  moral  exposure”  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  its  circulation.  For  this  expo¬ 
sure  a  girl,  young  and  pretty,  and  with 
an  air  of  country  freshness  about  her, 
was  required,  and  the  little  girl  who 
Avanted  to  pay  the  mortgage  on  the 
farm  Avas  sent  for  by  the  head  editor. 

“  There  is,”  he  said  to  her,  “  every 
reason  to  believe  that  young  emigrant 
girls,  arriving  in  New  York,  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  great  moral  dangers.  We 
think  there  is  in  NeAv  York  City  a  gang 
of  disreputable  men  and  women  who  go 
to  meet  the  ships  in  which  the  emi¬ 
grant  girls  arrive,  and  who,  by  pretend¬ 
ing  to  take  an  interest  in  them  and 
their  lonely  condition,  and  offering  to 
lend  them  money,  entrap  them,  and  in¬ 
duce  them  to  go  into  Avhat  are  called 
emigrants’  boarding  houses,  but  are 
really  dens  of  iniquity.  We  want  to 
be  the  chamiiions  ot  the  emigrant  girls. 
We  Avant  you  to  go  to  England,  first 
class,  of  course,  provided  Avith  all  the 
money  you  need,  and  after  a  stay  of 
tAvo  AA’eeks  come  back  to  New  York  sis 
a  young  English  emigrant  girl  in  the 
steerage.  On  arriving  here,  yon  are  to 
pretend  that  your  friends,  Avhoni  you 
had  expected  to  meet  you,  have  failed 
to  appear,  and  that  you  have  only  a  few 
pennies  in  your  pocket.  You  Avill  be 
required  by  the  laAV  to  lisiA'c  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  before  you  can  land. 
You  Avill  burst  into  tears  and  ssiy  you 
haven’t  got  it.  Then  a  member  of  the 
gang  I  have  been  speaking  of  Avill  prob¬ 
ably  come  up  to  you  and  offer  to  be¬ 
friend  you  and  lend  you  the  money 
necessary  for  landing,  and  you  must 
take  advantage  of  the  offer  and  go 
Avherever  he  or  she  shall  take  you  !  It 
Avill  be  a  great  story  !  We  Avill  pay  you 
a  thousand  dollars  for  it  !” 

A  thousand  dolhirs  Avould  pay  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm  ! 
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“  I  will  do  it,”  replied  the  girl. 
“  But  one  thing  troubles  me.  Won’t 
there  be  real  danger  in  it  ?  Something 
terrible  might  happen  to  me  !” 

“  Oh,”  replied  the  chief,  “you  will 
be  protected,  personally,  of  course  I 
We  always  look  after  our  women  re¬ 
porters  when  they  go  out  on  such  as¬ 
signments.  When  you  arrive  here  in 
New  York  one  of  our  men  reporters 
will  be  there  also.  He  will  know  you 
and  you  will  know  him,  but,  of  course, 
you  will  not  appear  to  recognize  each 
other.  He  will  keep  an  eye  on  you  ! 
He  will  follow'  you  every  step  you  take. 
There  is  absolutely  no  danger.” 

Thus  assured  the  little  girl  reporter 
came  to  London.  In  the  matter  of 
money  for  expenses  and  making  a  com¬ 
fortable,  even  luxurious  trip  across  to 
this  side,  the  paper  treated  her  most 
liberally.  “  Is  that  enough  ?”  asked 
the  editor  when  she  had  told  him  the 
amount  of  money  she  would  require 
for  getting  ready  to  come.  ‘‘  Better 
take  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  more  !” 

So  she  came  to  London  in  one  of  the 
finest  cabins  of  one  of  the  finest  ships, 
and  two  w'eeks  later,  dressed  like  an 
emigrant  girl  leaving  England,  carrying 
her  bed  and  blanket,  she  crossed  back 
as  a  steerage  passenger.  She  arrived 
in  New  York  a  physical  and  almost  a 
mental  wreck  after  a  terrible  experi¬ 
ence.  She  was  almost  starved  and  half 
famished,  for  she  could  not  eat  the  food 
or  drink  the  water  that  was  provided 
for  her  steerage  companions.  When 
she  landed  she  looked  about  for  the  re- 

})orter  wdio  was  to  have  been  always  at 
ler  side,  but  she  did  not  find  him  ! 
The  paper  wdiich  she  served  w'as  en¬ 
grossed  in  another  and  more  important 
scheme,  and  had  forgotten  all  about 
her,  despite  her  cablegram  !  She  pre¬ 
tended  not  to  have  enough  money  to 
land,  but  in  spite  of  the  law  she  w'as 
allowed  to  land  just  the  same.  No  one 
spoke  to  her,  no  one  molested  her.  No 
one  attempted  to  entrap  her  ;  and  the 
poor  girl  was  thankful  for  the  kind  fate 
which  had  so  ordered  it,  for  the  re¬ 
porter  who  was  to  have  been  her  pro¬ 
tector  was  not  there  ! 

However,  she  wrote  her  story  of  her 
steerage  experiences,  a  story  that  would 
surely  have  interested  the  public.  She 
told  how  she,  a  supposed  English  emi¬ 


grant  girl,  had  landed  at  Castle  Garden, 
without  having  enough  money  to  land, 
and  w'as  not  molested,  thus  proving 
that  the  “  gang”  which  met  emigrant 
girls  at  the  dock  wiis  a  “  fake.”  She 
handed  in  her  story  and  was  discharyeil 
witli  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the 
“  trouble  she  had  taken  !”  The  story 
was  never  published.  She  had  not 
“  managed”  to  get  molested,  and  it 
was  not  the  business  of  the  yellow  Jour¬ 
nal  to  announce  to  the  public  that  emi¬ 
grant  girls  could  land  at  Castle  Garden 
in  perfect  safety  !  The  mortgage  on 
the  farm  did  not  get  paid,  the  girl  be¬ 
came  ill  with  nervous  prostration, 
brought  on  by  the  horrible  experience 
through  which  she  had  passed  as  a  steer¬ 
age  passenger,  and  the  fright  she  had 
received  on  finding  no  reporter  to  meet 
her  at  the  dock  to  protect  her,  and  tliat 
is  all  !  It  is  only  one  of  the  little  trag¬ 
edies  connected  w'ith  yellow  journalism. 

To  return  to  my  own  experience. 
Shortly  after  I  had  declined  my  first 
assignment,  I  was  sent  for  by  another 
editor,  who,  declaring  that  he  had  a 
brilliant  idea  to  unfold  to  me,  gave  me 
instructions  concerning  an  assignment 
as  follows  : 

It  seemed  that  in  the  wilds  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  a  number  of  miles  from  the  hab¬ 
itations  of  human  kind,  there  was,  car¬ 
rying  on  operations,  a  gang  of  ‘  ‘  moon¬ 
shiners”  or  illicit  whisky  distillers,  who 
for  years  had  defied  the  authority  of 
the  United  States  Government  and 
laughed  Uncle  Sam  to  scorn.  Some 
Government  officers,  in  trying  to  make 
their  arrest,  had  been  shot  by  them, 
and  a  few  daring  newspaper  reporters 
of  the  male  sex  had  come  to  grief  in 
trying  to  get  material  from  them  for  a 
spirited  ”  write-up.”  No  woman  had 
ever  ventured  within  many  miles  of  the 
desperadoes. 

My  plan,”  said  my  editor,  “  is  that 
you  shall  go  to  Virginia  and  have  a 
good  talk  with  the  leader  of  the  gang. 
You  will  go  as  far  as  possible  by  rail¬ 
road,  then  go  cross-country  by  mule- 
back  or  any  way  you  can,  provided  with 
a  map  I  will  give  you  showing  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  moonshiners’  headquarters. 
You  will  pretend  you  are  lost,  and  ask 
your  way  of  them.  I’ve  picked  you 
out  for  it  because  you  have  just  the  ap¬ 
pearance  demanded  for  this  sort  of  as- 
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gignment,  small  and  slight  and  inoffen¬ 
sive,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know  !  Now,  when  will  ^ou  be  ready 
to  start?  There’s  a  tram  for  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia,  in  half  an  hour’s  time  ! 
If  you  could  make  that  we  could  have 
the  story  for  next  Sunday’s  paper  !” 

To  say  that  I  was  taken  aback  by  my 
second  “  yellow  journal”  assignment 
but  mildly  expresses  my  feelings.  I 
knew  from  the  beginning  of  the  con¬ 
versation  that  it  was  something  for  me 
to  decline  with  thanks,  but  to  gratify 
the  curiosity  I  felt  in  regard  to  just 
what  dangers  I  was  expected  to  en¬ 
counter  in  my  career  as  a  yellow  jour¬ 
nalist,  I  answered  quite  naturally  : 

“  Which  one  of  the  men  on  the 
paper  have  you  assigned  to  go  along 
and  look  after  me  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing  ?” 

“  Men  !”  he  exclaimed,  “  why,  if  I 
sent  a  man  along  with  you,  both  he  and 
you  would  be  shot !  Your  only  safety 
lies  in  your  going  by  yourself.  As  1 
said  before,  I  selected  you  especially 
for  this  job,  because  you  seemed  in 
every  way  suited  for  it.  You  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  chivalry  of  these  despera¬ 
does,  who  are  American  men,  and  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  innate 
chivalry  of  American  men  is  something 
that  never  fails  !” 

This,  my  second  yellow  assignment, 
came  to  naught,  and  after  that  1  was 
required  only  to  devote  my  attention 
to  doing  “  working-girl  exposures.” 
Even  that  sort  of  yellow  journalism 
has  its  drawbacks. 

Said  my  editor  one  day  :  “  There’s 
a  strike  among  the  girls  working  in 

the - factory.  Go  out  and  get  work 

in  the  factory  as  an  apprentice,  stay  a 
day,  and  then  come  back  to  the  office 
and  write  a  story  about  it,  saying  they 
ought  to  strike  !” 

“  But,”  I  ventured,  “  perhaps  they 
ought  not  to  strike.  Of  course,  if  I 
find  they  are  in  the  wrong  aud  their 
employers  are  in  the  right,  I  will  say 
so,  giving  a  truthful  account  of  how 
the  matter  stands.” 

“  Well,  no,  hardly !  Our  paper 
can’t  go  against  the  working  people  !” 
was  the  reply. 

Some  time  later  I  was  making  an 
investigation  which  concerned  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  working  girls.  I  did  not 


undertake  to  write  fiction — only  to 
write  truthfully  of  my  experiences  as 
they  came  to  me  in  a  certain  mode  of 
living.  As  the  experiences  came  to 
me  I  wrote  them  and  they  were  pub¬ 
lished.  In  the  midst  of  the  series 
hundreds  of  anonymous  letters  began 
to  pour  into  the  office,  declaring  that 
“  if  your  reporter  proves  thus  and  so, 
it  will  injure  the  cause  of  the  working 
people,  and  we  always  thought  your 
paper  was  the  friend  of  the  poor 
workers  !” 

Straightway  the  mandate  went  forth 
that  I  was  to  so  “  manage”, my  experiences 
as  to  make  them  prove  such  and  such  a 
thing,  whether  they  really  proved  the 
other  thing  or  not !  It  was  discourag¬ 
ing,  but  a  few  days  after,  thinking  to 
really  and  honestly  expose  some  of  the 
“  wrongs”  to  which  I  had  heard  the 
working  girls  were  subjected,  I  busied 
myself  in  hunting  up  a  genuine 
“  wrong.”  I  took  a  subject  upon 
which  I  felt  keenly,  the  wrongs  inflicted 
by  the  employers  of  hundreds  of  girls 
upon  their  employes  ;  and  when  in  my 
innocent  enthusiasm  I  suggested  it  to 
my  editor,  I  was  informed  that  it 
would  not  do,  as  “  those  employers 
advertise  very  largely  with  us.” 

However,  I  do  not  cite  this  last  ex¬ 
perience  as  peculiar  only  to  ‘‘yellow 
journalism.”  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
would  not  have  had  the  same  answer 
from  a  man  who  published  a  paper  for 
the  classes  instead  of  for  the  ‘‘  masses,” 
but  certainly  it  shows  that  even  a  work¬ 
ing  people’s  paper  will  not  allow  its 
editorial  department  to  clash  with  the 
interests  of  the  business  office.  That  a 
newspaper  is  a  commercial  enterprise 
which  must  either  be  made  to  “  pay” 
or  be  suspended,  is  a  fact  well  appre¬ 
ciated  by  every  one  ;  and  this  fact 
shows  how  very  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  it  is  for  a  journal  to  be  a  really 
consistent  “  champion”  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  class  of  people,  be  it  the  lower,  the 
middle,  or  the  upper  class. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  me 
to  enumerate  even  a  small  fractional 
part  of  the  number  of  wonderful  feats 
the  “  yellow  journalism”  of  America 
requires  its  female  followers  to  per¬ 
form.  Some  are  so  absolutely  absurd 
as  to  be  laughable,  others  are  so  hideous 
and  disgusting  as  to  make  one  wonder 
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how  in  the  land  of  America,  where  the 
chivalry  of  man  toward  woman  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  reached  its  highest  point, 
men  can  be  found  willing  to  take 
editorial  positions  which  necessitate 
their  assigning  a  woman  to  go  out  and 
degrade  herself  for  the  sake  of  making 
“space.”  The  Chicago  editor  who, 
wishing  to  “  expose”  the  large  number 
of  physicians  in  the  city  who  could  be 
hired  to  commit  an  illegal  operation, 
assigned  a  young  woman  on  his  staff 
to  go  out  and  investigate  the  matter 
by  representing  herself  as  an  intending 
patient,  is  really  only  an  ordinary 
specimen  of  the  “  yellow  journal” 
editor.  That  the  young  woman  filled 
the  assignment,  wrote  her  expose,  was 
the  means  of  having  sent  to  prison  sev¬ 
eral  of  Chicago’s  leading  physicians, 
and  had  her  salary  doubled  the  follow¬ 
ing  week,  is  now  a  matter  of  yellow 
journalistic  history.  That  women, 
respectable  in  the  ordinary  acceptance 
of  the  term,  can  be  found  in  the  United 
States  who,  for  a  goodly  sum  of  money, 
will  accept  such  assignments,  is  not 
perhaps  so  much  to  be  wondered  at 
when  one  understands  the  always  press¬ 
ing  circumstances  that  drive  women 
into  sensational  journalism.  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  woman  engaged  even 
in  the  mildest  sort  of  sensational  jour¬ 
nalism  who  loved,  indeed,  who  did  not 
hate  her  work  I  In  the  history  of 
female  “  yellow  journalism”  there  are 
many  tales  of  mortgages  on  the  farm, 
aged  and  dependent  parents,  little  sis¬ 
ters  to  support  and  educate,  invalid  or 
drunken  husbands,  babies  crying  for 
milk  and  suffering  from  hunger  and 
cold. 

There  are  various  types  of  yellow 
editors  in  America.  There  is,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  “  radical”  type  and  the 
“  conservative  ”  type.  I  have  referred 
to  the  sort  of  assignments  that  are 
given  out  by  the  “  radical”  editor. 
Xow,  the  “  conservative”  yellow  editor 
declares  that  he  never  asks  a  woman 
reporter  to  do  anything  indecent  or 
even  “  unwomanly”  for  the  sake  of 
“copy.”  He  will  instruct  her  to  go 
out  in  a  public  square  and  climb  a 
greased  pole,  turn  a  somersault  in  the 
city  park,  jump  from  the  top  of  a  high 
dome,  or  take  a  long  journey  astride  a 
railway  engine,  but  beyond  “  mild” 


enterprises  of  this  sort,  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  go  ! 

A  few  months  ago  one  of  the  New 
York  yellow  journals  sent  a  woman 
reporter  to  write  up  the  strike  in  the 
cotton  mills,  and  one  day  telegraphed 
her  to  interview  the  mayor  of  the  city 
on  the  subject.  The  young  woman  re¬ 
plied  that  she  couldn’t  find  the  mayor 
— he  had  gone  out  of  town  for  the  day. 
Back  came  the  answer,  “  Interview 
him  whether  you  can  find  him  or  not, 
and  send  copy  within  two  hours  !” 

And  the  following  morning  the 
“  interview”  with  the  mayor,  or 
rather,  what  was  more  valuable  still,  a 
signed  statement  by  the  mayor,  giving 
his  views  of  the  situation,  appeared  in 
the  paper,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  somewhat  surprised  that  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  when  he  read  it ! 
The  woman  reporter  who  sent  the 
“  signed  statement  by  the  mayor”  was 
afraid  she  would  be  dismissed  from  the 
paper  if  she  did  not  fill  her  assignment. 

In  England  there  is  a  libel  law  of 
which  the  mayor  could  and  doubtless 
would  have  taken  advantage.  Not  so 
in  the  United  States.  So  far  as  1  have 
been  able  to  discover,  there  is  absolute¬ 
ly  no  redress  for  the  unfortunate  per¬ 
son  whom  for  any  reason  of  its  own 
the  American  press  wishes  to  “  use” 
or  calumniate. 

During  a  great  strike,  a  yellow  jour¬ 
nal  gave  one  of  its  women  reporters 
instructions  to  go  to  Washington  and 
interview  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Now  the  American  President 
is  not  hedged  about  with  many  rules  of 
etiquette,  but  at  the  same  time,  for  a 
President  to  submit  to  be  interviewed 
would  create  something  of  a  scandal  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  young 
woman  interviewed  the  President  on 
the  subject  of  the  strike  nevertheless  ! 
She  represented  herself  as  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Labor,  wishing  to  put  before 
the  President  the  true  state  of  things 
among  the  strikers. 

Sent  to  her  State  or  national  capitol 
to  interview  a  prominent  senator, 
judge,  or  any  high  official,  the  “  enter¬ 
prising”  woman  reporter  must  be  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  for  interviewing. 
If  the  high  official  invites  her  to  go  out 
to  dinner  or  to  the  theatre  with  him. 
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she  is  expected  to  accept  his  invitation, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  may 
be  of  such  a  character  that  for  a  woman 
to  be  seen  with  him  in  public  is  to 
commit  social  suicide.  Or  he  may  be 
the  common  type  of  politician,  a  vul¬ 
gar,  ignorant,  low-bred  man,  with 
whom  no  woman  of  refinement  would 
care  to  associate.  But  the  young 
woman  has  been  ordered  to  interview 
him,  and  it  is  for  her  to  find  the 
means  to  that  end.  One  of  the  first 
lessons  that  the  woman  who  aspires  to 
“  success”  in  “  yellow  journalism”  is 
called  upon  to  learn  is  to  forget  her 
sex  and  become  a  machine.  In  one 
way  her  sex  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as 
because  of  it  she  is  able  to  work  up 
certain  stories  that  a  man  reporter 
could  not  undertake.  But  from  every 
other  point  of  view  she  must,  at  least 
while  engaged  in  the  task  of  earning 
her  fifty  or  hundred  dollars  a  week,  lay 
aside  her  feminine  squeamishness  and 
scruples. 

1  have  referred  particularly  to  the 


work  that  is  done  by  women  in  “  yel¬ 
low  journalism,”  because  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most 
sensational,  and  tlie  most  original 
work  on  this  class  of  papers  is  done  by 
women.  Nearly  all  of  the  women  em¬ 
ployed  on  a  yellow  journal  are  known 
as  “special  writers.”  To  be  sure, 
work  of  a  difficult  and  dangerous  order 
is  required  of  the  men  on  the  staff, 
work  in  which  the  risking  of  life  and 
limb  is  not  taken  into  account.  They 
are  required  to  break  into  jails  and 
liberate  prisoners,  to  take  a  gun  and  go 
to  the  front  as  private  soldiers,  to 
solve  murder  mysteries,  so  their  papers 
can  be  the  means  of  bringing  criminals 
to  justice.  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  they  are  never  asked  to  risk 
more  than  their  lives  in  the  getting  or 
the  manufacture  of  news,  while  the 
woman  reporter  frequently  takes  her 
life  in  one  hand  and  her  honor  in  the 
other  when  she  goes  forth  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  “copy.” — Nineteenth  Century. 
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And  then  a  silence  drops  upon  the  land. 

The  birds  sit  hushed  in  shadowy  elms,  and  bees 
Drink  the  white-lilies’  honey,  ere  the  dews 
Are  dry.  The  brooks  begin  to  fail.  All  day 
In  the  deep  pool,  beneath  the  willow-tree, 

A  great  pike  lies,  safe  hid  in  tangled  weeds. 

The  wag-tail  swings  upon  the  bending  rush. 

And  in  still,  reedy  aits  the  young  coots  cry. 

Who  looks  into  the  river  at  noontide. 

Sees  mirrored  sky  and  cloud,  and  banks  and  woods, 
A  magic  world,  ruffled  by  no  rude  wind. 

Nor  burnt  by  any  blazing  summer  sun  : 

But  o’er  the  woods  the  thunder-clouds  hang  dark. 
Above  the  golden  fields  of  ripening  corn. 
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HOME  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

B.  J.  M.  DONNE, 


Tell  me  where — oh!  where — the  clime. 
Are  there  other  lands  as  fair. 

Landscapes  rich  and  sweet  as  mine. 
Streams  and  sea-girt  islands,  where 

Rest  the  ashes  of  my  sires, 

Links  that  bind  me  to  the  past; 

Altars,  burning  sacred  fires. 

Anchor  me  and  hold  me  fast. 

Chains  that  bind  from  age  to  age, 
Forged  long  since  in  Nature’s  plan. 

Welding  surely  page  to  page. 

Tendrils  binding  man  to  man. 


Mem’ry  may  her  blessing  prove. 

Over  mouldering  ashes  dwell. 

Blooming  fresh  in  flowers  of  love. 

Living  past  the  "long  farewell.” 

As  the  tide  of  life  ebbs  fast 
When  in  foreign  climes  I  roam. 

Let  not  oblivion  shadows  cast 

To  chill  my  spirit  wandering  home. 

Great  Almighty  God  defends 
The  faltering  mem’ry  when  it  holds 

Communion  with  divided  friends. 

And  all  the  riches  love  unrolls. 

When  all  the  world  a  phantom  seems. 

And  Disillusion  pla)'s  her  part. 

When  life  is  fading  into  dreams, 

Oh!  then  let  friendship  claim  my  heart. 

Death  but  strips  the  gem  from  rust; 

Friends,  not  friendship,  claim  the  sigh; 

Whilst  the  earth  heaps  up  the  dust 

Friendship  lives,  though  friends  must  die! 


